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‘Luscious Orange Jutce’’ 


The Overwhelming Verdict 


of Physicians 


think of the healthfulness of fruit. 


We asked four questions 


W* wanted to know—so we could tell you—what physicians 


of 118 doctors, and these are the results: 


111 physicians of the 118 mentioned 
oranges as one of the raw fruits most 
often prescribed for patients; 53° of 
the 111 mentioned no other fruit but 
Oranges. 

107 mentioned oranges as one of 
the most beneficial fruits for children 
under three years of age; 93 of these 
physicians mentioned no other fruit but 
oranges. 

91 said oranges are one of the best 
fruits for children from three to fifteen 
vears of age; 50 of this number speci- 
fied oranges without referring to other 
fruits. 

83 recommended oranges for adults, 
31 mentioning no other fruit. 


Some Notable 
Comments 


“Oranges (juice) form a 
article in the dietary of the 


valuable 
infant 


and one that is with dif- 
by any other food,” 


and_ child 
ficulty replaced 
said one. 


Another replied, “I know of no ather 
fruit that is so excellent for the human 
being from infancy to old age.” é 


Another investigation shows that’ con- 
valescents in hospitals eat two and 
one-half times as many oranges as the 
average person. Thus you see how this 
golden fruit is esteemed by men who 
know the body’s needs. 


Don’t you think if oranges are good 
in both health and sickness that they’ll 
be good to keep you well? 


Oranges are served in a jiffy. And 
a more luscious salad, dessert, or break- 
fast dish never has been conceived. Don’t 
go a day without a fruit that brings 
so many benefits in such attractive 
form. 


. Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sweet, tender, juicy and practically seedless. 
Easiest sliced, and the sections separate easiest, 


so 


they are 
Order 2 dozen from your grocer now. 


to eat whole. 


They are 


most convenient 


uniformly good. 


California 
Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organiza- 
tion of 8500 Grewers 
Los Angeles, California 


Pe? 


With French dressing oranges are 
both salad and dessert. 


For breakfast—a delicious appe- 
tizing fruit that needs no sugar. 


A luscious, quick dessert is pre- 
pared in a jiffy with Oranges cut up 
and sprinkled with Coconut. This 
dessert can be made wilhout sugar. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. E 59, Los Angeles, California 
Please send me, without charge: 
(0 “Food Value of Oranges,” by Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, head of the famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. 
“How to Live Long.” What Elbert 
Hubbard said about oranges. 
“Sunkist Recipes,”” by Alice Bradley. 
Check the book you want. Check all if 
F 


desired. 












The Victrola's 
priceless service 


“te in home and camp 








Victrola VI 


Mahogany or oak 

















Measured by every standard, what could be more valuable, more 
concretely useful, as well as more delightfully entertaining than the 
Victrola? 


Second only to the actual physical needs of the body is the impera- 
tive hunger of mind and spirit for their essential ‘‘foods”—music, litera- 
ture, inspiration, education, comfort, and laughter. The Victrola is their 
tireless servant, bringing to them at any place, any time, the greatest 
art and entertainment of the whole world. 


Victrolas by the tens of thousands are in daily use by our military 
forces on land and sea. In more than 25,000 public schools the Victrola 
is helping to build .Young America into a better citizenship. The 
Victrola has taught French to our soldiers, wireless to our sailors and 
aviators. In millions of homes the Victrola is educating, fefining, 
uplifting our mighty democracy. 












Send the Victrola to the boys in camp to cheer and inspire them! 
Place it in the home for the benefit and pleasure of old and young alike. 
Prize it for its value, its usefulness, its service, as well as for its unlimited, 
wholesome pleasure! 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 












Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. s. A. 


Victrola ,3.* 


One of America’s 

great contributions 

to the advancement 
of mankind 


Important Notice. victor Records and 
Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and 
synchronized in the processes of manufacture, 
and their use, one with the other, is absolutely 
essential to a perfect reproduction. 






New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 


a ss 


b . oe ‘ 
Victrola XVII \ ‘Victrola’ is the Registered Trademark of 
la the Victor Talking Machine Company desig- 


Mahogany or oak j@ nating the products of this Company only. 


In-using adver ements see page 6 
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FORECAST 
FOR FEBRUARY 


“John Prettyman’s Fourth 
Dimension” 

is the second story Miss Wylie has sent 
us since we arranged to print all the 
stories she writes this year. We are 
proud of Goop HovuseKkEEPING’s part 
in the rapid rise of this brilliant young 
Englishwoman, who two years ago was 
almost unknown and is now more 
sought after by American magazines 
than almost any other English writer. 


“The Women Were Splendid” 
“Many people imagine that woman’s 
status in the labor market can be 
allowed to look out for itself,” says W. 
L. George, author of “Women and Mar- 
riage,” in this issue, who adds, “I sub- 
mit that this is an error, and that if we 
fail to understand the situation we shall 
court serious industrial problems.” 
“Women and Labor” will help every 
reader to understand this serious after- 
the-war problem. 


“The River’s End” 
How can any one find fault with the 
way James Oliver Curwood’s new serial 
begins? Certainly no lover of a strong, 
clean story can fail to be interested in 
John Keith and the life that he, mur- 
derer and impostor, yet respected by 
> of God’s strong men, is returning to. 
: foreseen complications and difficul- 
ties are many, but fate took Keith in 
her hands the moment he reached home, 
and forced him to do her bidding. We 
claim that the story is Curwood’s best. 


We Do Our Part 

Goop HovusEKEEPING’s service features, 
particularly the Institute Department, 
made it the magazine most often re- 
ferred to by the Government while we 
were winning the war. Now while we 
are clinching the victory it is just as im- 
portant that we be wisely guided, and 
Goop HovusrekEEPING will continue its 
cifort to be of the widest possible service 
to every woman who wishes to do her 
part in the great era of reconstruction. 


“Where He Spent the Night” 


Stanny West, who had a few hours’ 
leave, had sent four messages stating 
that fact. Each person favored with a 
message felt that it meant reconciliation 
with the sender, and in their different 
ways the four waited for his arrival. 
Gertrude Brooke Hamilton has never 
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By Julie M.Lippmann 


Decovatioys byRutherford Boya 


Ss 


SS 


Turned unto Thee in time of war. 
For help to bear its blistering smarts, 
Its fears, its tears, its shifting score, 
Dear Lord our God, let us not cease 
To pray to Thee in time of peace. 


soe how our tortured hearts 


Give to the eyes that wept and wept 
A clearer vision for their tears. 
Grant to the hearts all passion-swept, 
A manlier courage for their fears. 
Let feet that through the depths have trod 
Learn to walk humbly with Thee, God. 


Out of the foulness let us bring 
Clean hands that hold life’s standard high, 
Souls that will brook no bargaining 
With greed or lust, deceit or lie. 
Ears deafened by war’s murderous din 
Make Thou to hear the Voice Within. 


Let us forbear to strut and boast 
Because of triumphs we have won, 
Remembering the valiant host 
That died or ever we'd begun. 
O Lord, protect us from the shame 
Of thinking we are free from blame. 


Let the great hour that now has struck 
Wake a great echo in our breasts, 

Let us, each one, with joyful pluck 
Turn to the task that with him rests. 
Lord, may it not have dawned in vain, 
This day of peace Thou did 


oa 
ist ordain. 


; ~ Sy 
IF ORE RRS | 


— 
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ETWEEN Conniston, of His Maj- 

esty’s Royal Northwest Mounted 

Police, and Keith, the outlaw, 

there was a striking physical and 
facial resemblance. Both had observed it, 
of course. It gave them a sort of confi- 
dence in each other. Between them it 
hovered in a subtle and unanalyzed pres- 
ence that was constantly suggesting to 
Conniston a line of action that would have 
made him a traitor to his oath of duty. 
For nearly a month he had crushed down 
the whispered temptings of this thing be- 
tweenthem. He represented thelaw. He 
was the law. For twenty-seven months he 
had followed Keith, and always there had 
been in his mind that parting injunction 
of the splendid service of which he was a 
part, ‘‘ Don’t come back until you get your 
man, dead or alive.”” Otherwise— 

A racking cough split in upon his 
thoughts. He sat up on the edge of his cot, 
and at the gasping cry of pain that came 
with the red stain of blood on his lips 
Keith went to him and with a strong arm 
supported his shoulders. He said nothing, 
and after a moment Conniston wiped the 
stain away and laughed softly, even before 
the shadow of pain had faded from his 
eyes. One of his hands rested on a wrist 
that still bore the ring-mark of a handcuff. 
The sight of it brought him back to grim 
reality. After all, fate was playing whim- 
sically as well as tragically with their 
destinies. 

“Thanks, old top,” he said. “Thanks.” 

His fingers closed over the manacle- 
marked wrist. 

Over their heads the arctic storm was 
crashing in a mighty fury, as if striving to 
beat down the little cabin that had dared 
to rear itself in the dun-gray emptiness at 
the top of the world, eight hundred miles 
from civilization. There were curious wail- 
ings, strange screeching sounds, and heart- 
breaking moanings in its strife, and when 
at last its passion died away and there 
followed a strange quiet, the two men could 
feel the frozen earth under their feet shiver 
with the rumbling reverberations of the 
crashing and -breaking fields of ice out in 
Hudson’s Bay. With it came a dull and 
steady roar, like the incessant rumble of a 
far battle, broken now and then—when an 
ice mountain split asunder—with a report 
like that of a sixteen-inch gun. Down 
through the Roes Welcome into Hudson’s 
Bay countless billions of tons of ice were 
rending their way like Hunnish armies in 
the break-up. 

“You'd better lie 
Keith. 
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down,” suggested 


ee 
RIV ES. EN D 


Beginning a Wonderful Story of the North Country 


By James Oliver Curwood 


Author of *‘Kazan,” ‘‘Wapi, the Walrus,” etc. 


Illustrated by 
Dean 


Co rasta 


On the edge of civilization 
there are no traditions. Men 
meet life with all the strength of 
the soul within them. That is 
why the greatest stories have al- 
ways been written not of the 
atrophied emotions of society, 
but of the virile people nearest 
to the great outdoors. There 
men may be good—or bad—but 
whatever they are, they are 
strong... James Oliver Curwood 
has given us a_ story that 
for pure dramatic intensity sur- 
passes anything we have ever 
had in the shop. Read it. It 
will thrill you as it did us. 


Conniston, instead, rose slowly to his 
feet and went to a table on which a seal-oil 
lamp was burning. He swayed a little as 
he walked. He sat down, and Keith 
seated himself opposite him. Between 
them lay a worn deck of cards. As Connis- 
ton fumbled them in his fingers, he looked 
straight across at Keith and grinned. 

“Tt’s queer, devilish queer,” he said. 
“Don’t you think so, Keith?’’ He was an 
Englishman, and his blue eyes shone with 
a grim, cold humor. ‘And funny,” he 
added. 

“Queer, but not funny,” partly agreed 
Keith. 

“Yes, it is funny,” maintained Connis- 
ton. “Just twenty-seven months ago, 
lacking three days, I was sent out to get 
you, Keith. I was told to bring you in dead 
or alive—and at the end of the twenty- 
sixth month I got you, alive. And as a 
sporting proposition you deserve a hundred 
years of life instead of the noose, Keith, for 
you led me a chase that took me through 
seven different kinds of hell before I landed 
you. I froze, and I starved, and I drowned. 
I haven’t seen a white woman’s face in 
eighteen months. It was terrible. But I 
beat you at last. That’s the jolly good 
part of it, Keith—I beat you and got you, 
and there’s the proof of it on your wrists 
this minute. I won. Do you concede 
thet? You must be fair, old top, because 
this is the last big game I’ll ever play.” 
There was a break, a yearning that was al- 
most piaintive, in his voice. 

Keith nodded. ‘You won,” he said. 
“You won so square that when the frost 
got your lung—” 


’ 


’ 


“You didn’t take advantage of me,’ 
interrupted Conniston. ‘That’s the funny 
part of it, Keith. That’s where the humor 
comes in. I had you all tied up and sched- 
wed for the hangman when—bing!—along 
comes a cold snap that bites a corner of 
my lung, and the tables are turned. And 
instead of doing to me as I was going to do 
to you, instead of killing me or making 
your getaway while I was helpless—Keith 
—old pal—you’ve tried to nurse me back to 
life! Isn’t that funny? Could anything be 
funnier?” 

He reached a hand across the table and 
gripped Keith’s. And then, for a few 
moments, he bowed his head while his body 
was convulsed by another racking cough. 
Keith sensed the pain of it in the con- 
vulsive clutching of Conniston’s fingers 
about his own. When Conniston raised 
his face, the red stain was on his lips again. 

“You see, I’ve got it figured out to the 
day,” he went on, wiping away the stain 
with a cloth already dyed red. ‘This is 
Thursday. I won’t see another Sunday. 
1.’ll come Friday night or some time Satur- 
day. I’ve seen this frosted lung business a 
dozen times. Understand? I’ve got two 
sure days ahead of me, possibly a third. 
Then you’ll have to dig a hole and bury me. 
After that you will no longer be held by the 
word of honor you gave me when I slipped 
off your manacles. And I’m asking you— 
what are you going to do?” 

In Keith’s face were written deeply the 
lines of suffering and of tragedy. Yester- 
day they had compared ages. He was 
thirty-eight, only a little younger than the 
man who had run him down and who in the 
hour of his achievement was dying. They 
had not put the fact plainly before. It had 
been 2 matter of some little embarrass- 
ment for Keith, who at another time had 
found it easier to kill a man than to tell this 
man that he was going to die. Now that 
Conniston had measured his own span 
definitely and with most amazing coolness, 
a load was lifted from Keith’s shoulders. 
Over the table they looked into each 
other’s eyes, and this time it was Keith’s 
fingers that tightened about Conniston’s. 
They looked like brothers in the sickly 
glow of the seal-oil lamp. 

‘What are you going to do?” repeated 
Conniston. 

Keith’s face aged even as the dying 
Englishman stared at him. ‘I suppose— 
Ill go back,” he said heavily. 

“You mean to Coronation Gulf? You'll 
return to that stinking mess of Eskimo 
igloos? If you do, you’ll go mad!” 

“T expect to,” said Keith. “But it’s the 
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“Remember, old chap, you win or lose the moment McDowell first sets his eyes on you!” whispered Conniston. 


And then, with a strange kind of sob in his chest, he was gone, and Keith’s eyes were blinded by a hot flood 
of tears, and there rose in him a mighty pride in the name of Derwent Conniston. It was his name now 





You of 
all men must know how they’ve hunted me. 


If I went south—” 
It was Conniston’s turn to nod his head, 
slowly and thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yes, of course,” 


only thing left. You know that. 


he agreed. ‘“They’re hunting you hard, 
and you’re giving ’em a bully chase. But 
they’ll get you, even up there. And I’m— 
sorry.” 

Their hands unclasped. Conniston filled 
his pipe and lighted it. Keith noticed that 
he held the lighted taper without a tremor. 
The nerve of the man was magnificent. 

“T’m sorry,” he said again. “I—like 
you. Do you know, Keith, I wish we’d 
been born brothers and you hadn’t killed a 
man. That night I slipped the ring-dogs 
on you I felt almost like a devil. I wouldn’t 
say it if it wasn’t for this bally lung. But 
what’s the use of keeping it back now? It 
doesn’t seem fair to keep a man up in that 
place for three years, running from hole to 
hole like a rat, and then take him down for 
a hanging. I know it isn’t fair in your case. 
I feel it. I don’t mean to be inquisitive, old 
chap, but I’m not believing Departmental 
‘facts’ any more. I’d make a topping good 
wager you're not the sort they make you 
out. And so I’d like to know—just why— 
you killed Judge Kirkstone?”’ 

Keith’s two fists knotted in the center of 
the table. Conniston saw his blue eyes 
darken for an instant with a savage fire. 
In that moment there came a strange 
silence over the cabin, and in that silence 
the incessant and maddening yapping of 
the little white foxes rose shrilly over the 
distant booming and rumbling of the ice. 


II 


" JHY did I kill Judge Kirkstone?”’ 

Keith repeated the words slowly. 
His clenched hands relaxed, but his eyes 
held the steady glow of fire. ‘What do the 
Departmental ‘facts’ tell you, Conniston?” 

“That you murdered him in cold blood, 
and that the honor of the Service is at 
stake until you are hung.” 

‘““There’s a lot in the view-point, isn’t 
there? What if I said I didn’t kill Judge 
Kirkstone?” 

Conniston leaned forward a little too 
eagerly. The deadly paroxysm shook his 
frame again, and when it was over his 
breath came pantingly, as if hissing 
through a sieve. ‘‘My God, not Sunday— 
or Saturday,” he breathed. ‘Keith, it’s 
coming tomorrow!” 

“No, no, not then,” said Keith, choking 
back something that rose in his throat. 
“You’d better lie down again.” 

Conniston gathered new strength. ‘And 
die like a rabbit? No, thank you, old chap! 
I’m after facts, and you can’t lie to a dying 
man. Did you kill Judge Kirkstone?”’ 

‘“‘T—don’t—know,” replied Keith slowly, 
looking steadily into the other’s eyes. ‘I 
think so, and yet [ am not positive. I 
went to his home that night with the de- 
termination to wring justice from him or 
kill him. I wish you could look at it all 
with my eyes, Conniston. You could if you 
had known my father. You see, my 
mother died when I was a little chap, and 
my father and I grew up together, chums. 
I don’t believe I ever thought of him as 
just simply a father. Fathers are common. 
He was more than that. From the time I 
was ten years old we were inseparable. I 
guess I was twenty before he told me of the 
leadly feud that existed between him and 


The River’s End 


Kirkstone, and it never troubled me much 
—because I didn’t think anything would 
ever come of it—until Kirkstone got him. 
Then I realized that all through the years 
the old rattlesnake had been watching for his 
chance. It was a frame-up from beginning 
to end, and my father stepped into the 
trap. Even then he thought that his 
political enemies, and not Kirkstone, were 
at the bottom of it. We soon discovered 
the truth. My father got ten years. He 
was innocent. And the only man on earth 
who could prove his innocence was Kirk- 
stone, the man who was gloating like a 
Shylock over his pound of flesh. Connis- 
ton, if you had known these things and had 
been in my shoes, what would you have 
done?” 

Conniston, lighting another taper over 
the oil flame, hesitate1 and answered: “I 
don’t know yet, old chap. What did you 
do?” 

“T fairly got down on my knees to the 
scoundrel,” resumed Keith. ‘“‘If ever a 
man begged for another man’s life, I 
begged for my father’s—for the few words 
from Kirkstone that would set him free. 
I offered everything I had in the world, 
even my body and soul. God, I’ll never 
forget that night! He sat there, fat and 
oily, two big rings on his stubby fingers— 
a monstrous toad in human form—and he 
chuckled and laughed at me in his joy, as 
though I were a mountebank playing 
amusing tricks for him—and there my soul 
was bleeding itself out before his eyes! 
And his son came in, fat and oily and ac- 
cursed like his father, and he laughed at 
me. I didn’t know that such hatred could 
exist in the world, or that vengeance could 
bring such hellish joy. I could still hear 
their gloating laughter when I stumbled 
out into the night. It haunted me. I 
heard it in the trees. It came in the wind. 
My brain was filled with it—and suddenly 
I turned back, and I went into that house 
again without knocking, and I faced the 
two of them alone once more in that room. 
And this time, Conniston, I went back to 
get justice—or to kill. Thus far it was 
premeditated, but I went with my naked 
hands. There was a key in the door, and 
I locked it. Then I made my demand. I 
wasted no words—” 

Keith rose from the table and began to 
pace back and forth. The wind had died 
again. They could hear the yapping of the 
foxes and the low thunder of the ice. 


“SHE son began it,” said Keith. “He 

sprang at me. I struck him. We 
grappled, and then the beast himself leaped 
at me with some sort of weapon in his hand. 
I couldn’t see what it was, but it was heavy. 
The first blow almost broke my shoulder. 
In the scuffle I wrenched it from his hand, 
and then I found it was a long, rectangular 
bar of copper made for a paper-weight. 
In that same instant I saw the son snatch 
up a similar object from the table, and in 
the act he smashed the table light. In 
darkness we fought. I did not feel that I 
was fighting men. They were monsters 
and gave me the horrible sensation of being 
in darkness with crawling serpents. Yes, 
I struck hard. And the son was striking, 
and neither of us could see. I felt my 
weapon hit, and it was then that Kirkstone 
crumpled down with a blubbery wheeze. 
You know what happened after that. The 
next morning only one copper weight was 
found in that room. The son had done 








away with the other. And the one that 
was left was covered with Kirkstone’s 
blood and hair. There was no chance for 
me. SoI got away. Six months later my 
father died in prison, and for three years 
I’ve been hunted as a fox is hunted by the 
hounds. That’s all, Conniston. Did I kill 
Judge Kirkstone? And, if I killed him, do 
you think I’m sorry for it, even though I 
hang?” 

“Sit down!” 

The Englishman’s voice was command- 
ing. Keith dropped back to his seat, 
breathing hard. He saw a strange light in 
the steely blue eyes of Conniston. 













“ [¢ EITH, when a man knows he’s going 

to live, he is blind to a lot of things. 
But when he knows he’s going to die, i’s 
different. If you had told me that story a 
month ago, I’d have taken you down to 
the hangman just the same. It would 
have been my duty, you know, and I 
might have argued you were lying. But 
you can’t lie to me—now. Kirkstone 
deserved to die. And so I’ve made up my 
mind what you’re going todo. You’re not 
going back to Coronation Gulf. You’re go- 
ing south. You’re going back into God’s 
country again. And you’re not going as 
John Keith, the murderer, but as Derwent 
Conniston of His Majesty’s Royal North- 
west Mounted Police! Do you get me, 
Keith? Do you understand?” 

Keith simply stared. The Englishman 
twisted a mustache, a half-humorous gleam 
in his eyes. He had been thinking of this 
plan of his for some time, and he had fore- 
seen just how it would take Keith off his 
feet. 

“Quite a scheme, don’t you think, old 
chap? I like you. I don’t mind saying 
I think a lot of you, and there isn’t any 
reason on earth why you shouldn’t go on 
living in my shoes. There’s no moral 
objection. No one will miss me. I was the 
black sheep back in England—younger 
brother and aJl that—and when I had to 
choose between Africa and Canada, I 
chose Canada. An Englishman’s pride is 
the biggest fool thing on earth, Keith, and 





































I suppose all of them over there think I’m a 

dead. They haven’t heard frum me in six ® 

or seven years. I’m forgotten. And the Be 

beautiful thing about this scheme is that E- 

we look so deucedly alike, you know. Trim . 

that mustache and beard of yours a little, 

add a bit of a scar over your right eye, and 

you can walk in on old McDowell himself 

and I'll wager he’ll jump up and say, ; 

‘Bless my heart, if it isn’t Conniston!’ Unders 

That’s all I’ve got to leave you, Keith, a me tor 

dead man’s clothes and name. But you're I wigh 

welcome. They’ll be of no more use to me § Would | 

after tomorrow.” on the 
“‘Tmpossible!”’ gasped Keith. “Connis- § “me. 

ton, do you know what you are saying?” § We look 
“Positively, old chap. I count every § ‘Plendic 

word, because it hurts when I talk. So Conn 
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you won’t argue with me, please. It’s the 
biggest sporting thing that’s ever come my 
way. I’llbedead. Youcan bury me under 
this floor, where the foxes can’t get at me. 
But my name will go on living, and you'll 













wear my clothes back to civilization and § 'sponsi 
tell McDowell how you got your man and § %e cow 
how he died up here with a frosted lung. John Ke 
As proof of it you’ll lug your own clothes # ’s sm 
down in a bundle along with any other lit- § ‘oped; 
tle identifying things you may have, and § Strong. 
there’s a sergeantcy waiting. McDowell § Years’ fig 
: made hir 
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At the edge of the scrub timber Keith looked back at the cabin 


the raw dawn. 


Understand? And McDowell hasn’t seen 


me for two years and three months, so if 


In ight look a bit different to him, it 
would be natural, for you and I have been 
on the rough edge of the world all that 
lime. The jolly good part of it all is that 
we look so much alike. I say the idea is 
splendid!” 

Conniston rose above the presence of 
death in the thrill of the great gamble he 
Was projecting. And Keith, whose heart 
Was pounding like an excited fist, saw in a 
flash the amazing audacity of the thing that 
was in Conniston’s mind, and felt the 
tesponsive thrill of its possibilities. No 
one down there would recognize in him the 
John Keith of four years ago. Then he 
Was smooth-faced, with shoulders that 
stooped a little and a body that was not too 
strong. Now he was an animal! <A four 
years’ fight with the raw things of life had 
made him that, and inch for inch he meas 
ured up with Conniston. And Conniston, 


sitting opposite him, looked enough like 
him to be a twin brother. He seemed to 
read the thought in Keith’s mind. There 
was an amused glitter in his eyes. 

“T suppose it’s largely because of the 
hair on our faces,” he said. ‘‘ You know a 
beard can cover a multitude of physical 
sins—and differences, old chap. I wore 
mine two years before I started out after 
you, vandyked rather carefully, you under- 
stand, so you’d better not use a razor. 
Physically you won’t run a ghost of a 
chance of being caught. You'll look the 
part. The real fun is coming in other 
ways. In the next twenty-four hours 
you’ve got to learn by heart the history of 
Derwent Conniston from the day he 
joined the Royal Mounted. We won’t go 
back further than that, for it wouldn’t 
interest you, and ancient history won’t 
turn up to trouble you. Your biggest dan- 
ger will be with McDowell, commanding 
F Division at Prince Albert. He’s a human 


for the last time and bared his head in 
“God bless you, Conniston,”’ he whispered and turned slowly away and into the south 


fox of the old military school, mustaches 
and all, and he can see through boiler- 
plate. But he’s got a big heart. He has 
been a good friend of mine, so along with 
Derwent Conniston’s story you’ve got to 
load up with a lot about McDowell, too. 
There are many things—oh, God—!” 

He flung a hand to his chest. Grim 
horror settled in the little cabin as the 
cough convulsed him. And over it the 
wind shrieked again, swallowing up the 
yapping of the foxes and the rumble of 
the ice. 

That night, in the yellow sputter of the 
seal-oil lamp, the fight began. Grim-faced 

-one realizing the nearness of death and 
struggling to hold it back, the other pray- 
ing for time—two men went through the 
amazing process of trading their identities. 
From the beginning it was Conniston’s 
fight. And Keith, looking at him, knew 
that in this last mighty effort to die game 


the Englishman was narrowing the slight 
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margin of hours ahead of him. Keith had 
loved but one man, his father. In this 
fight he learned to love another, Conniston. 
And once he cried out bitterly that it 
was unfair, that Conniston should live 
and he should die. The dying English- 
man smiled and laid a hand on his, and 
Keith felt that the hand was damp with a 
cold sweat. 

Through the terrible hours that followed 
Keith felt the strength and courage of the 
dying man becoming slowly a part of him- 
self. The thing was epic. Conniston, 
throttling his own agony, was magnificent. 
And Keith felt his warped and despairing 
soul swelling with a new life and a new 
hope, and he was thrilled by the 
thought of what he must do to 
live up to the mark of the English- 
man. Conniston’s story was of 
the important things first. It 
began with his acquaintance with 
McDowell. And then, between 
the paroxysms that stained his 
lips red, he filled in with incident 
and smiled wanly as he told how 
McDowell had sworn him to 
secrecy once in the matter of an 
incident which the chief did not 
want the barracks to know—and 
laugh over. A very sensitive man 
in some ways was McDowell! At 
the end of the first hour Keith 
stood up in the middle of the 
floor, and with his arms resting 
on the table and his shoulders 
sagging Conniston put him 
through the drill. After that he 
gave Keith his worn Service 
Manual and commanded him to 
study while he rested. Keith 
helped him to his bunk, and for 
a time after that tried to read the 
Service book. But his eyes 
blurred, and his brain refused to 
obey. The agony in the English- 
man’s low breathing oppressed 
him with a physical pain. Keith | 

| 





felt himself choking and rose at 
last from the table and went out 
into the gray, ghostly twilight of 
the night. 

His lungs drank in the ice- | 
tanged air. But it was not cold. | 
‘waske-hoo — the change — had 
come. The air was filled with the 
tumult of the last fight of winter 
against the invasion of spring, 
and the forces of winter were 
crumbling. The earth under 
Keith’s feet trembled in the 
mighty throes of their dissolution. 
He could hear more clearly the 
roar and snarl and_ rending 
thunder of the great fields of ice as 
they swept down with the arctic current 
into Hudson’s Bay. Over him hovered a 
strange night. It was not black but a 
weird and wraith-like gray, and out of this 
sepulchral chaos came strange sounds and 
the moaning of a wind high up. A little 
while longer, Keith thought, and the thing 
would have driven him mad. Even now he 





fancied he heard the screaming and wailing 


of voices far up under the hidden stars. 
More than once in the past months he had 
listened to the sobbing of little children, the 


agony of weeping women, and the taunting 
of wind voices that were either tormenting 
or crying out in a ghoulish triumph; and 
more than once in those months he had 
seen Eskimos—born in that hell but driven 


The River’s End 


mad in the torture of its long night—rend 
the clothes from their bodies and plunge 
naked out into the pitiless gloom and cold 
to die. Conniston would never know how 
near the final breakdown his brain had been 
in that hour when he made him a prisoner. 
And Keith had not told him. The man- 
hunter had saved him from going mad. 
But Keith had kept that secret to himself. 

Even now he shrank down as a blast of 
wind shot out of the chaos above and 
smote the cabin with a shriek that had in it 
a peculiarly penetrating note. And then 
he squared his shoulders and laughed, and 
the yapping of the foxes no longer filled him 
with a shuddering torment. Beyond them 





The Heart of Woman 


By Theodosia Garrison 


When down the mud-black Flanders road 
The ranks file by, 

You know not that I walk with you, 
But there am I. 

You limp a little—laugh, and do not care— 


It is my feet that leave the blood-stains there. 


Through all the fury and the flame, 
The hate and wrath, 
Through all the ways of dread and pain, 
I share your path. 
You take it as the day’s work undismayed, 
It is my flesh that shrinks and is afraid. 


There is no burden on your strength 
I do not bear, 

There is no horror that you face 
But I am there. 


There is no wound that you may ever know 
But that my heart is shattered by the blow. 


And if from out the Sower’s hand 
Your life is thrown 

A seed against the harvest—there 
I too am sown. 


You will attain the Grail in that last breath, 


But I shall only know the sting of death. 


And if at last—at last you come 
To home—to me, 
Only the woman that you left 
Your eyes will see, 
And you will never know I entes, too, 
And share the rapture of return with you. 





he was seeing home. God’s country! 
Green forests and waters spattered with 
golden sun—things he had almost for- 
gotten; once more the faces of women who 
were white. And with those faces he heard 
the voice of his people and the song of 


birds and felt under his feet the velvety 
touch of earth that was bathed in the aroma 
Yes, he had almost forgotten 
Yesterday they had been 
with him only as moldering skeletons— 
phantasmal dream-things—because he was 
going mad, but now they were real, they 
were just off there to the south, and he was 
going tothem. He stretched up his arms, 
and a cry rose out of his throat. It was of 
Three years 
of that—and he had lived through it! 


of flowers. 
those things. 


triumph, of final exultation. 








Three years of dodging from burrow to 
burrow, just as Conniston had said, like a 
hunted fox; three years of starvation, of 
freezing, of loneliness so great that his soul 
had broken—and now he was going home! 

He turned again to the cabin, and when 
he entered the pale face of the dying 
Englishman greeted him from the dim 
giow of the yellow light at the table. And 
Conniston was smiling in a quizzical, dis- 
tressed sort of way, with a hand at his 
chest. His open watch on the table 
pointed to the hour of midnight when the 
lesson went on. 

Still later he heated the muzzle of his 
revolver in the flame of the seal-oil. 

“Tt will hurt, old chap—put- 
ting this scar over youreye. But 
it’s got to be done. I say, won't 
it be a ripping joke on Mc- 
Dowell?” Softly he repeated it, 
smiling into Keith’s eyes. ‘A 
ripping joke—on McDowell!” 


Ill 


Dawn—the dusk of another 
night—and Keith raised his hag- 
gard face from Conniston’s bed- 
side with a woman’s sob on his 
lips. The Englishman had died 
as he knew that he would die, 
game to the last threadbare 
breath that came out of his body. 
For with this last breath he whis- 
pered the words which he had 
repeated a dozen times before, 
‘*Remember, old chap, you win or 
lose the moment McDowell first 
sets his eyes on you!”” And then, 
with a strange kind of sob in his 
chest, he was gone, and Keith’s 
eves were blinded by the miracle 
of a hot flood of tears, and there 
rose in him a mighty pride in the 
name of Derwent Conniston. 

It was his name now. John 
Keith was dead. It was Derwent 
Conniston who was living. And 
as he looked down into the cold, 
still face of the heroic English- 
man, the thing did not seem so 
strange to him after all. It would 
not be difficult to bear Conniston’s 
name; the difficulty would be in 
living up to the Conniston code. 

That night the rumble of the ice 
fields was clearer because there 
was no wind to deaden their 
tumult. The sky was cloudless, 
and the stars were like glaring, 
yellow eyes peering through holes 
in a vast, overhanging curtain ol 
jet black. Keith, out to fill his 
lungs with air, looked up at the phe 
nomenon of the polar night and shud 
dered. The stars were like living things, 
and they were looking at him. Under 
their sinister glow the foxes were holding 
high carnival. It seemed to Keith that 
they had drawn a closer circle about the 
cabin and that there was a different note 
in their yapping now, a note that was more 
persistent, more horrible. Conniston had 
foreseen that closing-in of the little white 








beasts of the night, and Keith, reentering | 


the cabin, set about the fulfilment of his 
promise. Ghostly dawn found his task 
completed. 

Half an hour later he stood in the edge 
of the scrub timber that rimmed in the 
arctic plain, and (Continued on page 84) 
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The 


“dangerous age” for children lies between babyhood and the first school days. 


These years are 


too often wasted because the child is just nobody’s concern instead of everybody’s, as it should be 


Community Mothering 


By 


ERY gradually, because it involves 

a totally new way of looking at 

things, the community of today 

is becoming aware that it includes 
a host of human beings who hitherto simply 
haven’t counted. Small persons who are 
graduates from their mothers’ laps yet 
below school age have never—until now— 
been regarded as a matter of active public 
concern. But neglect of the child of from 
two to six years old is coming to be per- 
ceived as neglect. And that is the begin- 
ning of a new order. 

Some one will instance the all-sufficing- 
ness of mothers. But the capacity of 
mothers is limited, even their mothering 
capacity. And there is at all times a very 
great number of small human beings whose 
mothers have but little time to give them. 
Suppose a child census should be taken 
with the object of ascertaining where and 
how all little creatures of three and four 
years cld habitually spend their days. 
What impressive percentages would be 
revealed of children utterly neglected, of 
children in the street in the nominal care 
of older sisters or brothers, of children in 
the always dubious charge of nursemaids, 
to say nothing of the re latively small num- 
ber—rather more than thirty thousand in 


the entire country—that are admitted to 
day nurseries. 





Every one has known these things, but 
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At last nations are beginning 
to realize that the time for all 
reforms is in childhood. Mo- 
rale starts in infancy; the 
healthy child becomes the 
healthy citizen. A few gen- 
erations of super-care of chil- 
dren would do away with pris- 
ons and asylums and would 
cut in half the number of cur 
hospitals. Every year should 
be a Children’s Year, for the 
children are our future nation 


most of us—mothers, fathers, onlookers, 
cities, and states—have doubtless been 
misled by a comfortable notion of ancient 
origin that they probably didn’t matter 
much. The period between nursing age 
and school or kindergarten age has seemed 
relatively negligible, a mere time of waiting 
until the child should reach a certain birth- 
day or a certain stature, when ‘‘educa- 
tion,” when “life” itself, would suddenly 
and seriously begin for him. 

But those who know most about child- 
hood—psychologists, physiologists, educa- 
ters—are in general agreement that this is 


Dunbar 


a false view. They now point out that no 
period can be more important than that 
during which the child’s character and men- 
tal habits, his health status, his general 
adaptation to life, are daily being molded 
in the most formidably definite way; that 
the age of six is not only too late to begin a 
child’s right education in the larger sense, 
but also, unfortunately, too late to begin 
investigating his health defects and the 
home conditions that may produce these; 
indeed, that the future welfare and pro- 
ductiveness of the human being depend 
upon the conditions prevailing during these 
early years. 

Nor is this all. It is an admitted fact 
that the number of undernourished chil- 
dren, and therefore the child death-rate, 
increases with the cost of living. ‘‘Wide- 
spread physical deterioration” has been 
found to exist among American children of 
preschool age. A London physician, Dr. 
David Forsyth, examining children under 
six years old, has even found “‘a rapid rise 
in the tide of disease for each year of life.”’ 

It is hard to see how the view that all 
this is a matter of pressing public concern 
could be reasonably opposed. Communi- 
ties are rapidly becoming alive to the need 
of public care for babies not yet born; 
the movement for prenatal care is extraor- 
dinarily successful. They are also very 
generally converted to the milk station 
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18 Community Mothering 


idea, to public responsibility for the health 
of babies under two. They have also 
undertaken a certain degree of responsi- 
bility for the health and well-being of the 
child of six years and over, the child of 
school age. And now, at last, they are 
beginning to consider the important link 
so long omitted. It is of the utmost inter- 
est to trace how, all over the world, this 
idea is taking shape. It is in a really revo- 
lutionary sense that the community of 
tomorrow is going to accept the work of 
motherhood. 

In our own country the most conspicu- 
ous, though so far clearly imperfect ex- 
pression, of the community mother idea is 
the day nursery. Day nurseries naturally 
vary in excellence, but the fact is incon- 
testable that an enlightened nursery al- 
ready gives to the few children that it can 
admit much of what the community of the 
future will consider that it owes to all 
children. The distinguishing service of 
the nursery is not that it makes it 
possible for the mother to work outside 
the home. Its service is the 
supplying of those para- 
mount essentials — regular 
medical inspection, medical 
treatment both preventive 
and corrective, cleanliness, 
proper food, rest, fresh air, 
play facilities — that the 
child of poor parents can 
not otherwise _ obtain, 
whether the mother stays 
at home or doesn’t. “The 
nursery physician calls 
every Monday morning; 
slight ailments are more 
frequent after the children 
have had a day or two at 
home,” incidentally remarks 
a nursery director. Indeed 
the mother who is obliged 
to work by the day receives 
in exchange for the nominal 
fee of five or ten cents a ser- 
vice that the well-to-do pro- 
fessional mother, for whom 
no system of mother sub- 
stitute or mother reinforce- 
ment as yet exists, may well 
envy her. 

Then the fact must not 
be ignored that the health 
rate of the entire surround- 
ing section is definitely 
affected by a good nursery, 
particularly when, as in 
New York, the Department 
of Health enforces in all 
nurseries strict regulations 
as to sanitary conditions 
and adequate medical ex- 
amination and supervision. 
This principle operates even 
more widely than is at first 
evident. To do its work 
thoroughly, a nursery is 
practically obliged to work 
outward from the child to thefamily. The 
causes of a baby’s ill health may seem 
obscure until its home is investigated. 
But with the causes traced and reported 
to the agencies empowered to remedy 
them, the well-being of the entire family, 
not alone of the baby, mounts immedi- 
ately. 

And while nurseries are raising family 
health standards with one hand, with the 

other, so to speak, they are educating par- 





Dear, 
Lent for a little— 

How your first cry, 

Heard in the night-time, 
Roused me and thrilled me, 
Breathless, awhirl 

With the wild glamour 

Of life—new life. 


When in my arms, 
New-washed, they laid you, 
And that weak wail 
Hushed as I held you, 

All in a moment, 

Born in my heart, 

Came the old wonder 

Of love—new love. 


ents in parenthood. Some of this teaching 
is necessarily indirect; elsewhere it is ex- 
tremely concrete. In the Mary Crane Day 
Nursery in Chicago, for instance, mothers 
of the nursery babies are given day em- 
ployment first in the rougher cleaning 
work, then work in whatever branch they 
are most in need of learning—washing, sew- 
ing, cooking, or nursery work, or all these 
in turn. Thus at the same time an un- 
taught mother learns the practical end of 
mothering a family and as much as she can 
absorb of the educational principles behind 
the nursery’s mothering of her own and 
other children. Other nurseries make this 
same effort through the medium of 
mothers’ clubs and classes. All this, of 
course, rests on the general belief, so differ- 
ent from the legal theory, that the mother 
is the parent solely responsible for the 
child’s practical well-being. It would be 
interesting to hear of the development in 
this country of such an institution as that 
maintained by St. Pancras’ School, in 
London—a weekly class for fathers. 
ON 
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Te THE BABY 
THAT DIED 


By Kathleen K. Bowker 


when you came— 


In your small bed, 


Made for a bride, 


How I rebelled 
Angry with God 


Bitterly lonely, 
Wanting you here, 


Of loss—new loss. 


Then, as I knelt, 
Filling your fingers 
With the first frail 
Buds of the crocus, 
God—in His mercy 
Healing my heart— 
Sent the new wonder 
Of faith—old faith. 


As 


But, after all, the children reached by 
nurseries are relatively few. How is the 
welfare of young children to become a com- 
munity affair? Partly, no doubt, by the 
instituting of public health nurses, a 
measure strongly recommended by the 
Federal Children’s Bureau in its Children’s 
Year program. According to this plan, 
already successfully tested in certain 
American cities, there is need of one nurse 
to every five hundred births, and the 


When you were laid, 
Strewn with white flowers, 


White-robed, and looking 
Like some rare present 


Clothed with the beauty 
Of death—new death, 


With my arms empty, 


Who had recalled you! 


Rent with the anguish 


nurse’s duty is to keep watch of the health 
of the babies, mothers, and young children 
in her province. Beyond question, the 
more of such nurses the better, even 
though such work obviously needs supple- 
menting. While installing its public health 
nurses, and infant welfare stations, and 
maternity centers, the alert community 
will watch for independent child-welfare 
experiments that have been rightly con- 
ceived and successfully begun—particu- 
larly those affecting the child of from two 
to six—and will take these one by one 
under its own financial protection, thus 
stimulating further experiment. 

In fact, the beginnings of such a policy 
are already evident. The Board of Educa 
tion of New York City has supplied kinder- 
garten teachers for certain day nurseries, 
thus admitting a measure of responsibility, 
for children under school age. California 
cities have committed themselves to a 
much greater extent. In Los Angeles, in 
particular, seven day nurseries are con- 
ducted in connection with the public 
. schools. And there is a 

small group of American 

5 cities that courageously give 
appropriations for day nur- 
series without reference to 
the schools. In Europe they 
have gone much farther than 
this, with substantial gov- 
ernment support, in Eng- 
land, of day nurseries and 
schools for mothers, and in 
France, of the créches and 

| écoles maternelles. 

In England the welfare 
of children under school age 
has been called “a national 
problem that can not be 
solved by any but a national 
scheme providing for con- 
tinuous medical inspection 
of children from birth to 
school age.” Dr. W. Leslie 
Mackenzie, Medical Health 
Officer of Scotland, points 
out to the community its 
next educational step by ad- 
vocating “nursery schools,” 
which are a combination of 
the day nursery and the 
kindergarten, or rather, per- 
haps, the day nursery and 
the Montessori principle. 
At this age, says this au- 
thority, it is the child who 
needs understanding and 
appreciation; it isthe teacher 
who needs restraint! And 
he urges that the public 
health nurses work under 
the same direction as the 
nursery schools and in col- 
laboration with them, thus 
accomplishing a really thor- 
ough oversight of child wel- 
fare. 

Another way of looking 
at this question is that a very large num- 
ber of undercared-for children should log- 
ically be foster-mothered by organized in- 
dustry. That is to say, every mill or fac 
tory should maintain a day nursery of 
nursery school. This has already bee® 
done sporadically in the United States and 
on a larger scale in Europe. As an English 


worker for child welfare has put it, “If im 


dustry is to come before child welfare— 
which at present (Continued on page 88) 
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HIS is admittedly a shameless 

tale, and any man wishing to 

preserve intact his faith in that 
modest violet known as woman 
is advised not to read it. 

I liked Jane Fallon, myself, but then I 
knew the real inwardness of her, little 
ted-headed, gray-eyed, freckle-nosed wisp 
of a thing that she was! Few people did. 
Few people got beyond the fact that she 
had a pleasant voice or wore green when 
she might have worn gray. The other 
women in the library mostly found her 

ess enough. She wore rubber heels, 
&% they did, and stamped hundreds of 
tards a day with an extraordinary device 
at the wrong end of a lead-pencil. You 
Know the trick. It looks important and 
toubtless is. Jane used to say she did it 

dM her sleep all night long. I did not 
lispute her. However, when she dropped 
mito delicate Billingsgate about the library, 
Was accustomed to remonstrate with her. 
Jane,” said I upon one occasion, 
$a poor bird that fouls its own nest!” 
_ lisn’t my nest,” said Jane. She 
Midened her green-gray eyes and stuck 
put her chin at me. “If I had any other 
‘ay of making a living, I’d never go 
hear a library again. All those books— 

hate the sight of ’em. Musty, dusty 
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I heard her stammering: ‘‘Oh, Brian!—I do think it’s splendid!—Come just 
as fast as you can!—Oh—I don’t care—don’t let’s go anywhere—just walk—”’ 


lies, that’s all! Shelves upon shelves upon 
shelves cf ’em! Who wants to choke 
to death under hundreds and thousands 
of books? Not me! But I’m doing it. 
I see myself day after day getting dryer, 
and quieter, and softer-stepping. Little 
signs marked ‘Silence’ wherever I look! 
There’s the whole world going by out- 
side, but who knows it? I’m like a nasty 
little silverfish slipping between two pages. 
If I were smashed dead tomorrow, I’d 
leave nothing but a smear of silver dust. 
Don’t look at me like that! You know 
what libraries do to women.” 

“What do they do?” said I. 

“Dessicate ’em,” said Jane. 

“Well, what do you want to do?” I 
asked her. I didn’t contradict her, because 
she wouldn’t have brooked it. 

“T want to get married,” said Jane. 

“Ah!” said I foolishly. ‘Well, why 
don’t you?” 

“Don’t be an idiot!” said. Jane. 
cause nobody’s ever asked me.” 

It didn’t seem possible, for Jane had 
a way with her, oddly intriguing. A 
trifle too pale, of course, but her hair was 
a sunset glory, and her eyes as clear as 
still sea-water. She was too little, I sup- 
pose, for the majority of possible suitors, 
and too thin. The Turk persists in men, 


“Be- 


somehow. They do like the female of 
the species curvilinear, well-cushioned, so 
to speak, and comfortably upholstered. 
I looked at Jane, and Jane looked back 
at me rather grimly. 

“Tf any one ever had asked me,” she 
flung out coldly, “I should be Mrs. John 
Doe today. Don’t you doubt it for a 
minute!” We were sitting at our Sunday 
night supper table with the remains of 
some sardines, a tin cf deviled ham, half 
a loaf of bread, and a pint bottle of milk 
between us. A green-shaded lamp glared 
whitely overhead. 

“Much as I love you, Dempsey,” 
said Jane, “I’d up and leave you in a 
minute for a man—and you’d up and leave 
me, wouldn’t you, now?” 

“T’ve had all the man I want in my life,” 
said I. I began to feel tired. The day had 
been both dusty and hot. 

“Because one was no good, you hate 
’em all, don’t you, Dempsey?” 

“No, I don’t hate ’em, but I can do 
without ’em.” 

“Rather teach Latin in a stodgy, red- 
brick high school, eh?” 

“Rather scrub floors,” said I. 

“Oh, well,” said Jane, “what’s the good 
of talking? You got a peor fish, and I 
got none at all. Yet we’re sound in mind 
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and limb, Dempsey, two reasonably de- 
sirable citizens, and as for me, I could 
love a really nice man terrible hard, I 
could! Which does me not a bloomin’ 
bit of good, because here I am running 
in circles between a lot of horrid book- 
shelves where men never come, and 
men never see me, if they did come. 
Let’s put the cot out and go to bed.” 

After that, of course, the article in the 
magazine was like a spark to dry wood. 
Jane brought it home one evening at the 
end of a blistering, lifeless day and laid 
it on the dining table of our three-rooms- 
and-bath, open at the picture of a girl 
reaching up to kiss a man who had his 
arms around her. It was the usual kind 
of thing, nothing out of the ordinary, 
not especially vulgar—just fatuous. 

“Look here!” said Jane. 

She was white and tired, and the 
organdy collar of her black and white 
gingham had gone limp as a rag. There 
were purple shadows under her eyes, and 
her hair was not so smooth as it might 
have been. 


READ the title of the article aloud, 

“How Can I Meet Men?” It was a 
woman’s magazine, of course, and the 
article was significantly unsigned. 

“Read the whole thing,” said Jane. 
“I’m going to have a bath.” 

She came back half an hour later, fresh 
and sweet, in a little old white dotted 
mull she had had for years but which 
washed like a pocket handkerchief, with 
her hair shining like flame-colored silk, 
her whole self smelling of violet powder, 
and took the magazine out of my hands. 
“What do you think of it?’ she demanded. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said I. 


“That’s where you’re wrong, Demp- 
” 


sey,” said Jane. “It’s very good talk 
indeed, and I’m going to take it home 
and try it on my piano, as it were. Did 


you read the bit about not being too stiff 
with men who come into the office? And 
that other about not looking too coldly 
on the man who rides down to work with 
you every morning?” 

“You'll be getting yourself insulted,” 
said I. She made me nervous as a witch. 

“Even that,” said Jane, ‘would bea 
relief.” She sat there rocking and hum- 
ming to herself with that magazine in her 
lap tiJl I wanted to shake her. 

It was all about girls who had never 
been wooed or married until, as the writer 
expressed it, they “gave coincidence a 
tug.” 

“Listen to this,” said Jane. 

“Go on,” said I. ‘When you’ve quite 
finished, we’ll go out and get some dinner. 
I could do with a little food, myself.” 

She read in her soft, hurried little 
voice: “‘‘There is decidedly such a thing 
as carrying convention too far. The 
men you meet in the office, day after day, 
need not be passed by blankly on the 
street. If you meet a man daily on the 
street corner and he seems about to tell 
you some fine morning that it is a pleasant 
day, why not?’”’ 

“Tf you meet a man daily on the street 
corner, I expect you don’t need a magazine 
article to explain the performance tc you,” 
said I coldly. 

Jane went on reading: ‘“‘A smile, a 
look of interest, just a glimpse of your 
own personality—again, why not? Mar- 
riage is a business, and for most women 
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the only one. All the honorable rules of 
business-getting may be logically applied 
to man-getting.’ 

“‘There’s more, about keeping your 
hair brushed and your collar fresh, which 
we shall omit.” Jane shut the book witha 
jerk. ‘Well, Dempsey, your little friend 
sees a great light.” 

‘What are you going to do?” I inquired 
uneasily. 

“I’m going to give coincidence a tug,” 
said Jane, meek as a cat that’s been into 
the cream. ‘I’m going to bestow a smile, 
a look of interest, just a glimpse of my 
own personality, on the first nice-looking 
man that I meet on the way to the library 
tomorrow. ”’ 

“You'll get yourself into a peck of 
trouble,” said I. 

“‘No, Dempsey dear, that would be 
too much to hope for,” said Jane. “I 
never did have any luck, you know!” 

She looked at me out of the tail of one 
eye, and the corners of her mouth twitched. 
She was like Rackham’s Undine, or one 
of his pale, quiet elves who look as if they 
might, at the first puff of wind, blow 
into flame. ‘‘You needn’t try to stop me, 
Dempsey,” said she. 

“You flatter yourself,” said I. “I 
hed no such intention. A fool and his 
folly, you know!” 

The flame leaped up before my eyes. 
Her cheeks took fire; her small hands 
fastened together. ‘‘But what about the 
poor fool who’s never known any folly?” 
she cried, breathless and panting. ‘‘What 
about her, Dempsey darling? I’m dy- 
ing of dry-rot. I’ve got a right to live, 
haven’t I?” 


= was late coming home next night 
and very nearly frightened the heart 
out of me. What trouble might she not have 
got into! Men are such smug, unpleasant 
beasts. “A smile, a look of interest, 
just a glimpse of her own personality!” 
What man was going to accept that at 
anything but its face value, as an open 
invitation to insolence. We women have 
to be hunted; we can never hunt. That 
is the oldest law of the oldest game in 
the world, G. B. S. to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Meet a man_ half-way, 
and he will suspect to the end cf his days 
that the man before him did no running 
at all. 

It was nine o’clock when Jane came in. 
Her face was delicately flushed, and her 
eyes were starry. She looked as if she 
had been marching to music. “I don’t 
want any dinner,” was the first thing 
she said. ‘“‘Had some down-town. Demp- 
sey, my lamb, what are you looking so 
glum for? It’s a wonderful world tonight!’’ 

She had done the thing she had threat- 
ened to do, and she had been to dinner 
with the man. 

Later, sitting on the floor with her 
head against my knee, she told me about 
him. 

‘““A big, lean, muscular kind of hombre, 
Dempsey— clean eyes and a pleasant sort 
of mouth—clothes just right, neither 
foppish nor clumsy—straight, black hair 
and brown, quiet-looking hands, terribly 
strong-looking hands, with a scar on the 
back of one of them. He looks as if he 
might be a civil engineer, or an explorer—”’ 

“Or a moving-picture hero,” I sug- 
gested. 

““You’re jealous, Dempsey,”’ said Jane. 


want,’ and I said: ‘It isn’t what you wa nt 

























































‘He wasn’t pretty enough for that. Do 
you want to hear the rest?” 

I told her to go on. 

She sighed happily and settled herself 
closer against my knee. I can hear now 
the little eager thrill that rippled through 
her vcice. 

“You know, Dempsey, I had promised 
myself I’d do it if the heavens fell, but 
when I got on the car this morning and 
sat down, there didn’t seem to be a pos. 
sibility anywhere. Not the littlest chancel 
Two red-faced married-looking men who 
sat slumped down behind their news. 
papers, some college boys, an old, old 
person in gaiters—I couldn’t! They 
simply weren’t possible. So I waited, 
and prayed to Saint Anthony. I said 
over and over in the back of my head; 
‘Dear Saint Anthony, I’d rather be dead 
than be an unwanted woman. Show me 
a man, and I’]l make him see me, if I have 
to paint my face with phosphorus, I will!” 

“Disgusting!” said I. 

‘Nevertheless he got on the car about 
half-way down-town,” said Jane trium- 
phantly, “‘and when I saw him, I moved 
up a little, and he sat down beside me, 
That was suggestion, merely. When he 
had his paper unfolded and was deep in 
the war news, I spoke to him.” She 
patted my foot. “I did it adroitly, 
Dempsey; don’t worry! I only said; 
‘Good morning. If you aren’t going to 
use it, would you mind letting me have 
the page with the want ads?’” 

I must have muttered something just 
then. 

“Why, he simply took off his hat,” 
said Jane. ‘‘How can you be such 4 
coward, Dempsey? And he looked at me 
pclitely,and said, ‘Certainly, be glad to? 
Nobody could have guessed we hadnt 
been friends all along. Nobody looked 
at us twice.” 

“How about your conscience?” 

“Never cleaner,” said Jane with @ 
delicious sort of chuckle. “‘Oh, Dempsey, 
be nice! I may be going to love this 
jeune homme, and I do so hate to be dis 
couraged.” 

So I told her again to go on, which she 
did, stopping once in a while to pat my 
slipperless foot on the floor beside hej 
like a child wishful of conciliating 
grown-up. 
a ELL, he asked me presently if 

had found what I wanted in 
advertisements, and I said, ‘One nevél 
does, do you think?’ That was a good be 
ginning, you see, Dempsey—rather subtlg 
arousing his sympathy and all that. He 
said, ‘Everything depends on what 





it’s what you can get. I learned thata 
long time ago.’ He looked at me for a mi 
ute without speaking. He couldn’t be sut 
Dempsey, whether I was a stenographe 
out of a job or a lady looking for a co0s 
Then he said—he has the friendlié 
smile you ever imagined, and splend 
white teeth, but he doesn’t smile often 
that I didn’t look as if I could have bee 
learning anything very long ago, if 
pardon his saying so. And I said I 
twenty-seven.” 

“Jane!” said I. 

“T don’t usually make a present of 
age to strange young men in street-cals, 
Jane returned calmly, “but I wanted ! 
fix his attention, (Continued on page 1 
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“TI tortured myself enough, last night,” he said, “trying to believe I was only one of a string 
to you. It isn’t true. I couldn’t love you like this—for nothing.” ‘You almost killed me last 
night. What do you want now?” Jane asked him. “I want you to marry me today,” said Brian 
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Women and Marriage 


By W. L. George 


Author of ‘‘The Intelligence of Woman,” etc. 


Illustrated by 


Franklin Booth 


HE optimist —and the 
pessimist — are perhaps 
unduly ready to fore- 


harsh for that, but it does mean 
that the ‘superfluous woman,” 
realizing her position, may more 


cast changee When 
only material questions, such as 
wages, or supplies of raw mate- 
rials, are being discussed, a cer- 
tain laxity of view is permissible, 


This is the first of a series of 
thought-provoking articles on 
the problems women 
everywhere must now face. 
The next one, ‘‘ Women 
and Labor,’’ will appear 
in the February number 


firmly govern her fate. 

We have always had superflu- 
ous women. In ror the excess 
of women in England and Wales 
amounted to 1,200,000; it will 
be surprising if casualties leave 


but when we consider such pro- 
found things as the relations of 
the sexes, relations made by the 
experience of fifty thousand years, it is less easy 
and more dangerous to dogmatize. Still, I believe 
that while nothing in man develops as suddenly as a 
mushroom in the night, certain events and condi- 
tions stimulate development. The war is one of 
those events, and it will Rave effects we must not 
overlook. 

I do not say that the average moral view will turn 
a somersault. One reason is that for many years 
the harsher attitudes of our fathers have been 
evolving at a fairly swift rate. Even twenty years 
ago a divorced woman fared ill in society, but today, 
if she behaves moderately well, she soon regains her 
position after remarriage. Actresses are sought 
after instead of despised; the theater that was 
vicious in 1860 is praised by clergymen. And in 
the smarter circles today many bonds are tolerated 
that once would have entailed upon the parties an 
almost general ostracism. I think the change will 
be hastened by the war. This does not mean that 
we shall see a sudden access to the ranks of the 
young women who wish to “live their own life,” to 
use a phrase of the nineties; the world is still too 





this figure much below 2,000,000. 

Many women, before the war, 
knew that their chances of marriage were not great; 
now they will know it much better, and indeed they 
will exaggerate. Many must rush to an extreme 
and conclude that their chances are ui/. What re- 
sult will this have? I do not suppose that many 
women of stereotyped morality will be affected, but 
there always were women who restrained their im- 
pulses because they expected to marry. It is likely 
that under present conditions, under the artificial 
stimulus of male shortage, a rather enhanced num- 
ber will defy convention. 

This is important, because morals are a matter 
for custom rather than for law, and increasing exam- 
ples of free action are likely to speed up the world 
movement. The law must thereby be affected, 
partly by public opinion, partly by the female vote. 
What the reactions of this female vote will be, we 
can not clearly tell, but I incline to think that women 
will not turn upon one another, and that they are 
likely to claim self-protection because they are, in 
these matters, the chief sufferers. In two directions, 
notably, I expect change: affiliation and the age of 
consent. Until the beginning of the century, women 
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showed little sign of supporting one another on 
those two points; they were enthralled by rather 
mechanical moral laws; they tended to take of 
moral lapses as harsh views as did men, and some- 
times they were harsher still; an obscure sex envy 
seemed to drive them to cast the first stone when 
men hesitated. 

The suffrage propaganda has done much to 
shatter this attitude. By raising a definite sex 
issue, by maintaining it in a state of extreme pub- 
licity from 1905 to 1918, it has banded together 
millions of women and to a certain extent banded 
them together against men. Nowadays women are 
sex-conscious and much less prone to disloyalty. 
Therefore they are likely to demand a considerable 
extension of the affiliation law, to perceive less guilt 
in the woman, more in the man, to exact of the 
man perhaps full legal recognition of his child and 
certainly more than five shillings a week for its 
maintenance. I am also assured that one of the 
first points local groups of women will press upon 
candidates is the raising of the age of consent, which 
now stands at sixteen. Without a vote they already 
gained a victory in the last Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, which deprives a man of the excuse that 
“he thought the girl was over sixteen’’; with a vote 
I have no doubt that they will raise the age to 
eighteen. This will arouse opposition, but it will 
not be a clean opposition, for no honorable man will 
support the view that the average English girl of 
seventeen or so can be left in the sole charge of her 
untaught instincts. 

It is also likely that women will no longer submit 
to modern marriage as expressed by our divorce 
laws. There is no reason to think that any wide- 
spread objection to marriage will arise, even though 
in certain advanced circles free alliances may be 
assisted by propaganda and the shortage of men; 
today as yesterday the immense majority of women 
realize that with all its faults, with all the dullness 
it entails, marriage is the best and most normal 
condition. But this does not mean that lifelong 
marriage should be looked upon as an intangible in- 


stitution. We have already slackened the tie by 
divorce, and it will surprise some readers to hear 
that the modern divorce law was passed only in 
1857, -that many men alive today were born in 
times when no divorce could be obtained save by 
Act of Parliament. It is so, but the institution is 
not yet slack enough to fit modern needs. 

From 1909 to 1912 a powerful Royal Commission 
under Lord Gorell (Mr. Justice Barnes) sat on this 
divorce question. The majority came to radical 
conclusions, laid down that causes for divorce 
should be the same for men and women, and sug- 
gested half-a-dozen new causes for divorce, notably 
insanity, drunkenness, lengthy desertion, and dis- 
ease. Nothing immediate came of this report, 
thanks to the opposition of the minority led by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir William Anson, 
but evidence that the movement is not dead is found 
in the Divorce Bill, fathered by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, which now lies on the table of the House of 
Commons. It is enough to say that this bill pro- 
vides for the automatic conversion of separations 
into divorces after the lapse of three years, to show 
its revolutionary character. I do not suppose it 
will pass, but it is certain to serve as a basis for 
future agitation. 

I believe that the principle of this bill will enlist 
in its support more women than it will alienate. It 
will alienate the Church party, but in the first place 
it will enlist nearly all the women (said to number 
Over 500,000) who are now separated. Most of 
these women would prefer divorce if their alimony 
were assured them, because remarriage might extri- 
cate them from a false position. Mainly they will 
support the movement out of a sense of fair play, 
for in most cases they are separated instead of 
divorced because their husband has given them only 
one cause instead of the legal two. I am convinced 
that one of their first demands will be for the right 
to divorce on a single cause, infidelity only, deser- 
tion only, or cruelty only. They will not at once 
adopt the radical views cf the late Lord Gorell, but 
it is fairly certain that as (Continued on page 115) 
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LOOMILY Vernon dismissed 
Carney and went to the 
Montgomery. On his way he 
tried to think of some encour- 

agement to give to Senator Hurdayne, 
but he could not. He found a note 
stating that the senator had telephoned 
him several times, and from his room 
reluctantly he called up the old man. 
And Hurdayne’s first words inspired 
him with hope. 

“T’ve heard from that scoundrel Rath- 
bun,” cried the senator. “A telephone 
message! Told me to bring a hundred 
thousand dollars to the Café Brenda. 
Said that if I did, he’d meet me there, and 
that Faith would be returned to me within 
the hour. I had to give him my word that 
there'd be no prosecution.” 

Vernon smiled to himself. It was all 
very well for Senator Hurdayne to give 
his word, but there were other forces to be 
reckoned with by Rathbun beside the 
senator. From the moment that Vernon 
had been told by Carney that a man 
named Rathbun had called for Faith, 
operatives of the Secret Service had been 
watching the senator, prepared to arrest 
whoever should come to him from Rath- 
bun. Vernon himself would have liked 
to be among those men who he knew 
would follow the senator to the Café 
Brenda, but he feared that Rathbun him- 
self might be bold enough to meet the 
broken-hearted father, in which case 
Rathbun might be scared away by the 
sight ot Vernon. 

“That’s all right,” he said. He spoke 
a few words of encouragement to the old 
man, then hung up the receiver. He stood 
a moment in thought. Then he reached 
again for the telephone. It was his inten- 
tion to give the word that would cause 
the arrest of Grenssler, and Murdock, 
and what minor fry the Secret Service 
net had encompassed. For the man 
who had killed the Morzins had un- 
doubtedly learned from their lips the true 
part of Vernon. Some one knocked on his 
door. 

“Come in,” he said. 

Then he regretted his invitation. For 
Grenssler slipped quietly across the thresh- 
old, and Vernon’s gun was in the jacket 
that he had tossed upon the bed on arriv- 
ing in his room. Once again he prepared 
to meet death. 


But to his amazement it was.not a ven- 
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omous Grenssler who entered the room. It 
was a nervous, apprehensive Grenssler. 
The fat man wet his lips. 

“The Morzins—”’ he said. “They were 
arrested as they were trying to leave 
the country. I had them bailed out, and 
then I sent a man to see them. I didnot 
know how far to trust them. They might 
have betrayed me. Why else should they 
try to flee the country? And yet, if they 
had betrayed me, the Government would 
not have permitted them even to start on 
a voyage. I do not understand.” 

Vernon’s_ self-possession returned to 
him. “If they had been selling you out 
but were afraid of your discovering it, 
wouldn’t it be natural for them to try to 
leave the country? And wouldn’t it be 
natural for the Government to detain 
them?” 

“That is so,” agreed Grenssler. 

“Where are they now?” 

Grenssler’s fat face was apprehensive. 
“They defied the man I sent to see them, 
and he—had instructions. They are— 
dead.” 

“And they confessed nothing to him?” 
asked Vernon. 

“Nothing,” declared Grenssler. ‘‘ Mor- 
zin threatened him with a revolver 
when he arrived, and in self-defense—” 
He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ You have hit 
it, my Vernon. It 1s Morzin and his wife 
who have been betraying us. Fearing dis- 
covery, they would have fled; the authori- 
ties detained them.” A new thought struck 
him. “But in that case, why was I per- 
mitted to bail them out? And why am I 
not arrested?” 

‘Perhaps the authorities hoped that the 
Morzins could explain matters to you, 
could deceive you again. And perhaps 
they hoped that by refraining from touch- 
ing you, you would lead them to those 
higher than yourself.” 

Grenssler nodded comprehendingly. ‘I 
see,” he said. “I was to be the decoy. 
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This is the story of what might hay 
been. Save for the relentless watchy 
fulness of the thousands who guar 
our land from plotters, the web of th 
spider might have clouded all 0 

peacefulness with its dark and ta 
gled threads. Few of us even drea 
of the menace that could have & 
come a terrible truth—the vast i 
tricacies of the German system th 

one time spread its trace in eve 

country of the globe. Peaceful me 


Those higher than myself? Vernon, t 
great blow is ready to be struck. If tl 
Morzins betrayed me, it does not matt 
The authorities will search in vain 
shop of Heinrich Grenssler, the tail 
Heinrich Grenssler has gone forever. 
Graf von Grenssler is in his place. Al 
what has the Graf von Grenssler to 4 
with tailor shops? Twenty years I ha 
served. I have catered to the peasants 
this country. But now, within anotl 
twenty-four hours, I become one of t 
country’s rulers. I attain the reward 
service.” 

He drew himself up, and his fat bo 
took on a certain dignity. ‘Those high 
up, Vernon, have sent for you. Com 

Vernon hid his trembling by a migi 
effort. Sodner than he had expected, 
was to reach the innermost council of 
hidden foe. As he left the room with 
fat German, he felt a little pity for} 
Morzins. It was ironical that their fail 
should mean his success, that theif 
tempted flight had served to waft a¥ 
from him the last breath ot suspicion. 


XVI 


“T am glad,” said Rathbun, “that 
are sensible.” 

Faith shrugged her shoulders. 

“T hope,’ went on Rathbun, 
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“There has been catastrophe,” said Dorpel 


nervously. 
our U-boat and sank her. 


“An American cruiser sighted 
Bakst here swam 


ashore. It was dark, and he was unobserved”’ 


the 
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chants, citizens who had sworn 
allegiance, quiet women who pur- 
sued their placid lives in common- 
place dulness, all made their stated 
reports to the Wilhelmstrasse. 
These have been the problem of 
our Secret Service here at home. 
Soon no thread of all that loath- 
some net will soil our’ shores. 
The new world of victory will be 
a clean place, with the plotting 
and the intrigues forever past. 


you are going to be even more sensi- 
ble.” There was a hint of something that 
had hitherto not been apparent in his 


voice. It was absurd, of course; never- 
theless, it seemed to Faith that there had 
been a certain tenderness in the man’s 
speech. She ignored it. 

“IT do not wish,” he said, ‘‘to impose 
unpleasant restrictions on you. But you 
can see my position.” 

“T can see its danger—for you,’ she 
told him. 

“Of course,” he agreed, ‘‘and being 
sensible, you understand that the greater 
my danger, the greater is your own, un- 
less—” He stopped and looked at her 
with eyes that were not so hard as they 
had been. ‘‘Your father thinks a lot of 
you, Miss Hurdayne. So, for that mat- 
ter,” he laughed, ‘‘does Vernon. You're 
the sort of girlit’s easy tothink alot about.” 

‘‘Please— ” she said. 

“T know, I know. I’m wicked, and not 
so young as I used to be, and all the rest 
of it. But at the same time, Miss Hur- 
dayne, think it over.” 

“Exactly what do you mean?” she de- 
manded. 

‘‘T mean that in the event of matters 
getting too hot for me, I might begin t» 
think that Senator Hurdayne would be 
less severe upon a son-in-law than a 
stranger.” 


SPIRES 


She laughed fearlessly. ‘‘You don’t 
really imagine that I would take you seri- 
ously, do you?” 

“It’s better to be a man’s wife, no mat- 
ter what sort of man he is, than to be 
his—”’ He paused. 

She understood thoroughly now the 
effort at tenderness, the greedy light in 
his eyes. She met them fearlessly. 

He read the contempt on her face. His 
eyes wavered before hers. He laughed 
shortly. ‘“‘We won’t go into it any further 
just now,” he told her. “I simply want 
you to bear it in mind. If you should 
make any effort to escape, I'll make it im- 
possible for you ever to go home without 
me. I mean it. You won’t give me your 
promise to be quiet. How would you like 
it if I left one of the men down-stairs in 
the room with you while I am away? 
After all, while you're a pretty thing, there 
are lots of others. Maybe it wouldn’t mat- 
ter whose wife you were.” 

This time she could not hide from him 
her shudder. They were in a windowless 
room. Whereabouts in the city it was 
she did not know, save that it must be a 
slum. When Rathbun had opened the 
door of the room where she had spent the 
night, she had heard down-stairs voices 
that could come only from coarse men 
affected by liquor. The room was squalid; 
she had been so frightened—try to hide 
her fright bravely though she did—that 
even the entrance of Rathbun had been 
welcome. But that any of those men 
down-stairs should be left alone with her— 
The situation was too frightful to contem- 
plate. 

“What do you want me to do?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing, just now, except give me 
your promise that you won’t call for help.”’ 

She thought of the men down-stairs who 
would be likely to answer her call. A night 
alone in this noisome room had cowed her. 
She gave him the promise. 


“T don’t know exactly how your 
father’s going to act,’’ he said, “‘but I 
do know this, Miss Hurdayne: he’s 
going to come to time, or he’s going 
to regret it. I’m taking long chances. 
I don’t mean to let them be any longer 
than they are already. I’m going to 
leave you. Nobody can get in here. 
I have the only key. You'll be safe.” 

““Won’t you send Mme. Morzin to 
me?” she asked. 

He smiled sardonically. ‘‘ Judging 
from what you had to say to her— 
and to the rest of us, for that matter 

before we’d gone a block in that 
automobile yesterday, I  shouldn’t 
imagine she’d be much company for 
you.” 

But even Mme. Morzin, treacher- 
ous though she was, was better com- 
pany than none at all. Though the 

woman had helped Rathbun stifle her cries, 
nevertheless she was a woman. And the 
threat that lurked behind Rathbun’s eyes 
could not be carried out if Mme. Morzin 
were with her. Unscrupulous, wicked 
though the woman might be, there must 
remain within her elements of decency. 

“T should like to see her,” said Faith. 

“To get her to sell me out, hey?” jeered 
Rathbun. ‘Well, I’m sorry, my dear, 
but it’s impossible. By this time she and 
her husband are aboard a boat bound for 
Cuba. I’m telling the truth; they were 
glad enough to make their getaway. As 
a matter of fact, they weren’t going to be 
in on this deal, anyway. Morzin may 
have thought they were, until his wife per- 
suaded him that they’d run enough risks 
and had better get out of the country. 
But they never were. I let Morzin in on 
it just long enough to keep him away from 
Grenssler while I was getting hold of you. 
After that, if he hadn’t got out himself, 
I'd have thrown him out. No, my dear, 
you'll stay here alone.” 

He left her, locking the door carefully 
behind him. 

Faith threw herself upon the bed on 
which she had lain awake all night. She 
berated herself for her childish lack of sus- 
picion when Rathbun had called yester- 
day. The human heart was a queer thing. 
The one man in the world whom by every 
obligation of love she should have trusted, 
she had suspected. True, later on, faith 
in Vernon had come back to her, but it 
was sardonic of fate to make her believe 
implicitly a man like Rathbun, when she 
had been able to doubt a man like Vernon. 

She tried not to dwell upon the sugges- 
tion that Rathbun had made, that her 
father might be less severe upon a son-in- 
law than upon a stranger. Rathbun 
would not dare. And then she remem- 
bered how much Rathbun had already 
dared. It might not be that what he had 
done to her constituted treason; she could 
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not be sure that Rathbun was involved 


in governmental matters, although his 
knowledge of Grenssler and Murdock could 
hardly be entirely innocent. But whether 
or not he faced the death penalty, kidnap- 
ing was about as serious an offense as was 
noted upon the statutes. The man who 
would risk so much might readily risk 
more. But it would do her no good to 
dwell upon her danger. Moreover, ex- 
hausted nature claimed her due; she fell 
into troubled sleep. 

Rathbun was cunning. He telephoned 


The Web of the Spider 


Senator Hurdayne from a place several 
miles from where Faith was. He knew 
that his telephone call would be traced 
and that every house in the immediate 
neighborhood would be searched. He 
knew also what Senator Hurdayne did 
not know, that Secret Service agents would 
shadow the old man’s every movement 
from now on, in the hope of locating Rath- 
bun. He smiled grimly as he pictured the 
senator rushing from bank to bank until 
he had gathered the hundred thousand 
dollars that the gambler demanded. 


But he did not go to the Café Brenda. 
Senator Hurdayne would go there. He 
would wait hours. When he finally went 
back to his hotei, he would be desperate. 
He would be infinitely more amenable 
than he was now. And it would be cer- 
tain that when, later on tonight, he tele- 
phoned the senator again, Hurdayne would 
manage to elude the Secret Service men 
who followed him. There was no immedi- 
ate necessity for haste. Rathbun could 
wait another day. He felt perfectly secure 
against discovery, and so he went back 
to the squalid East Side saloon 
hotel where Faith was confined. 
He stopped in the bar for a 
drink. He needed it. A man 
of iron will, of well-controlled 
nerve, though he was, scornful 
of men like Morzin, who needed 
the aid of liquor in any venture 
that involved risk, he neverthe- 
less craved a drink himself now. 
He had paid for his highball and 
was about to drink it when a 
hand touched his shoulder. He 
turned to meet the greedy eyes 
of Leopold Fink. 


XVII 


EOPOLD FINK was more 
than a pawnbroker. He 
was what is known in the jargon 
of the underworld as a “fence.” 
In other words, he bought jewels 
and other objects of value that 
he knew to be stolen, paying 
therefor a not too considerable 
percentage of their actual value. 
He was far from being a fool. 
He asked few questions of his 
clients and apparently evinced 
little interest in their doings, 
but the police would have given 
him a great deal for the volume 
of information that he possessed 
about the denizens of the under- 
world. He had not lived sixty- 
five years for nothing. 

For some little time his in- 
terest had been excited by the 
strange activities of Callender. 
Loose Leopold had a huge con- 
tempt for the _ international 
crook. He knew that the veneer 
of good manners on which Cal- 
lender prided himself was easily 
scratched, that in a moment of 
excitement the careful diction of 
the man disappeared, to be re- 
placed by the slangy utterance 
of the uncultured. While his 
own knowledge of the upper 
classes was confined to the ob- 
servations made on an occa- 
sional trip to the theater or a 
walk down Fifth Avenue, the 
pawnbroker possessed instinctive 
good taste. 

Callender tried to ape his bet- 
ters, and Loose Leopold objected 
to that. He felt that Callen- 
der’s mode of speech, when not 


““We’ve been lucky so far, 
Miss Hurdayne,” said Cal- 
lender. ‘If you think you 
can trust me—” “I do 
trust you,’’ she said 
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excited, and his fashion of 
dress smacked too strongly 
of conceit. And the pawn- 
broker hated personal van- 
ity. However, all this did 
not prevent him from doing 
business with Callender, al- 
though he prophesied that 
Callender’s flights would 
end sooner or later in a dis- 
astrous fall. A crook should 
associate with crooks: that 
was his belief. That Callen- 
der’s attempts at intimacy 
with people of standing 
were simply professional, 
made in order to lay the 
foundation of future knav- 
ery, mattered nothing to 
Leopold. Perhaps he was a 
bit envious of Callender’s 
veneer of culture. 

Recently his interest in 
the international crook had 
become more acute. For 
several years Callender had 
divided his time between 
London and New York, in 
both of which capitals he 
maintained, as Fink knew, 
bands of followers. The 
outbreak of the Great War 
had found Callender in New 
York, and he had been in 
New York ever since. Lon- 
don, with its stricter régime, 
was no longer a_ happy 
hunting-ground for men of 
Merton Callender’s stripe. 

For almost two years Cal- 
lender had been as active in 
the pursuit of his _profes- 
sion as before the Great 
War started, perhaps even 
more so. Never had money 
been so plentiful in New 
York; never had more rich 
moths been attracted to the 
Great White Way. Muni- 
tions millionaires, recent 
plutocrats of the stock mar- 
ket, and South Americans 
whom the war had deprived 
of their annual trips to Paris 
had afforded wonderful 
game for Callender. 

But since the entrance of 
the United States into the 
war, Callender’s visits to 
Leopold Fink had not been 
so frequent. Of course it 
might be a fact, as the crook explained, 
that business was bad. Fewer jewels 
were being worn, it was true. But there 
had been a furtiveness, a desire for 
secrecy, about Callender, that Fink had 
never observed before. 

The climax of this secrecy was reached 
when Callender gave up his elaborate 
apartment on Riverside Drive. It could 
mean only one thing: Callender, for some 
reason or other, was preparing for flight. 
No longer did he associate with his follow- 
ers; rarely nowadays did he issue orders 
directly to them. Little by little, Fink 
had become the intermediary between 
the crook amd his band. Men called at 
the pawnshop and left messages for Cal- 
lender or received messages from him. 

Until Rathbun had come to call on him, 
Leopold had been content to mutter 
gloomy prophecies into his beard. Callen- 





Dorpel’s eyes took on the familiar glare of the German fanatic. His voice 
grew shrill. ‘‘We are ready,” he said. ‘The time is at hand. If we delay, 
we dishearten the sons of the Fatherland here. We must strike now” 


der was probably about to pull off some 
terrific coup; he was a fool not to be con- 
tent with his present success. It was a bad 
time in which to engineer and carry through 
great ventures against capital. And it 
could be nothing less than something as 
yet unparalleled in the annals of crime 
that would cause Callender to be so cir- 
cumspect in his behavior. 

But Rathbun’s inquiry as to the where- 
abouts of the crook had caused the fence’s 
interest to take an active form. Rathbun 
and Callender were not at all the sort of 
men who would enter into business to- 
gether, according to Fink’s view. He did 
not esteem Rathbun as being any more 
scrupulous than the other, but Rathbun’s 
whole success depended on the confidence 
in himself that he inspired in his patrons. 
However, Rathbun was at the end of his 
string; there was no money in gambling 


these days. A prosperous, successiul 
Rathbun might strenuously object to the 
fleecing—save by such methods as an elec- 
tric battery in connection with his roulette 
wheel—of his wealthy customers. He 
would be careful that it should not be said 
that a deal whereby one of his patrons 
had been robbed by a confidence man had 
even had its inception in his place of busi- 
ness. But a Rathbun without a source of 
income—that was different. It was not 
only possible, it was quite probable, that 
the two men would join forces. In which 
case it might be profitable to Fink to know 
something of their plans. 

Fink had done business with Callender 
for a long time, and now Callender was 
either preparing to flee the country, or else 
preparing his grand coup. In either case it 
meant the end, for Fink, of an extremely 
profitable connection. But there might 
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be solace for that end, if he could somehow: 
declare himself in on this grand coup. Or if 
Callender was leaving the country, knowl- 
edge of that fact would enable Fink to 
make better terms for himself with regard 
to certain jewels “belonging” to Callender, 
but now with the pawnbroker. 

It was not, however, until Rathbun tele- 
phoned, asking for an automobile with a 
trustworthy driver, that Fink took action. 
That action resulted in the chauffeur of the 
automobile visiting Fink after he had 
deposited Rathbun and Faith Hurdayne 
at the hotel. 


LACK, the chaufieur, was a close- 
mouthed individual. More than once 
he had been subjected to.the third degree, 
and yet never had he *‘squealed”’ on those 
who had hired him. Very highly paid for his 
services, silence was part of the purchase 
price. And he had received from Rathbun 
a fee that was triple anything that had ever 
been given him before. Black would have 
died before telling the police, or even Con- 
sidine, owner of the garage where he kept 
his car, to whom he give a percentage of 
the Rathbun fee, anything that had tran- 
spired while he drove the gambler. But 
Leopold Fink was different. Black was 
not unique in his relation to Leopold Fink. 
There were dozens, possibly even scores of 
men like Black, of whom Leopold Fink 
knew too 1 iuch for their equanimity. 

It was after his conversation with Fink 
that Black suddenly learned of the illness 
ot a cousin somewhere in Jersey. Though 
he feared Fink, he also feared Rathbun. It 
would be just as well, if Fink planned to 
make use of the information Black had 
given him, for the chauffeur to remove 
himself from the city for a while. 

It was late at nigit when Fink shut tke 
door upon Black. He had no knowledge -f 
who the girl might be whom Rathbun had 
taken from the West End Avenue house, 
or who were the man and worian who had 
been Rathbun’s accorplices. But abduc- 
tion was a serious offense. It meant a jul 
term that to a man of Rathbun’s vears 
would be equivalent to a life sentence. 
Rathbun would undertake such a matter 
only because the possibte profits were 
tremendous. 

Loose Leopold’s mouth watered as he 
thought of those profits. He had played 
his game cautiously all his life; nothing 
but a great opportunity could cause him 
to deviate from the path of caution. But 
here was a matter that at the least should 
be looked into. He was about to leave his 
shop, next day, when Callender arrived and 
vouchsafed the amazing information that 
he had turned informer. Instead of being 
partners, then, Callender and Rathbun 
were opponents. Fink dared not withhold 
all the truth from Callender. Callender 
had too many sources of information. But 
the criminal could not possibly know of 
Black’s visit to the pawnshop late last 
night. Before Callender could get in touch 
with Black, Fink would have seen Rathbun 
and would have decided which side to 
espouse. 

So it was that Rathbun, about to swal- 
low his highball, was interrupted by the 
touch of Fink’s hand upon his shoulder. 

“You do not seem glad to see me, 
Rathbun,” leered Fink. 

Rathbun set his glass down. He did not 
raise his voice in the least, yet from his lips 
issued a flow of profanity that chilled the 


“heart of Loose Leopold. 





But greed was 
stronger than fear. Rathbun’s very rage 
justified Fink’s belief that there was 
money in this deal for him. 

“Leopold is a kind-hearted old man,” 
he told Rathbun. ‘He is true to his 
friends, even though his-friends do not 
sometimes understand him. Leopold is a 
wise old man, Rathbun. The deal you 
started is too big for one man to carry 
through. I can help.” 

Rathbun had regained control of himself. 
He swallowed his highball. He turned to 
the pawnbroker. After all half a loaf was 
better than none. The loaf must be bigger; 
that was all. The gambler’s fatalistic out - 
look upon life aided him in accepting the 
situation. Anger would do him no good. 
Therefore he mastered it. 

“We will have another little drink, ves?” 
asked Leopold. 

Rathbun nodded assent. The pawn- 
broker led the way to a table. They sat 
down, and a waiter brought them beer. 

* You will hide nothing from vour friend 
Leopold?” asked the pawnbroker. ‘‘it is 
better so, that Leopold know everything: 
Who is the girl?” 

“Senator Hurdayne’s daughter,” said 
Rathbun. 

Fink’s eves shone. ‘And your plan?” 

“What do you think my plan is?” 

Fink shrugged his shoulders. ‘There 
are many ways of going about a matter,” he 
said placatingly. ‘* This is an affair requir- 
ing finesse.”’ 

“Don’t vou suppose I know that?” 
Rathbun demanded angrily. 

“Of course,”’ said the fence soothingly. 
‘And yet Leopold might make suggestions. 
How did you happen to enter into this?” 

Rathbun set his glass of beer down 
heavily; he eved the pawnbroker savagely. 
‘Now, you listen to me, Leopold. You 
declared yourself in on this deal, and I 
don’t see anything to do but let you in. 
But never mind the hows or whys. She’s 
Hurdayne’s daughter. He’s willing to pay 
for her return. That’s enough.” 

Leopold rubbed his hands together. 
‘“‘Enough for me?” he said gently. ** How 
much will her father pay, Rathbun?” 

“T’ve asked twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars,”’ said the gambler. 


VER Fink’s features spread a smile of 

amusement. ‘ You would make a joke 

with old Leopold, eh? But.we are partners, 

Rathbun. And after you have had your 
fun, you tell me the truth, eh?” 

Rathbun was helpless. ‘Her father has 
agreed to pay a hundred thousand,” he ad- 
mitted. , There was no sense in lying; Fink 
would not take any one’s word in a matter 
like this. Unless he could be got rid of in 
some way, he would insist on being present 
when the money was paid over. He might 
as well know the truth. 

Into the eyes of the gambler came an 
expression that had never been there be- 
fore, the lust for killing. This was his 
great stake, and Fink was demanding a 
share. He looked hastily away, lest the 
fence read his expression and take alarm 
from it. 

Fink nodded slowly. ‘A hundred thou- 
sand,” he said. “And her father will pay? 
You have heard from him?” 

“T talked with him a while ago over the 
telephone,” said Rathbun. “ He’s probably 
waiting for me now.” 

“Where?” asked Fink eagerly. 








“Thinking of 
the double-cross already, are you?” 
Volubly Fink protested his innocence of 


Rathbun glared at him. 


such a thought. He defied Rathbun to 
name any time in the Fink career when 
there had been treachery to an associate. 
He finished by asking why Rathbun did 
not go to get his money. 

“Because I’m not a fool!” snapped 
Rathbun. ‘Don’t you suppose detectives 
are hanging around? Let the old man wait. 
’ll phone him later tonight. He’ll know 
then that I mean business. Next time, 
he’ll be alone.” 


INK’S eyes showed his appreciation 

of the gambler’s cunning. He looked 
about the drab, dirty saloon. ‘These 
people here? They ask no questions?” 

Rathbun shook his head. ‘‘ You could 
pull off a murder’in the middle of this 
room,” he stated, “and no questions asked, 
if you paid the right price.” 

“*T believe it,” said Fink. “And yet if 
there should be anything in the papers 
about the disappearance of this girl, these 
people here would not be safe.” 

“There won’t be a line in the papers 
about this affair,” asserted Rathbun. 

“Her father fears scandal, yes?” 

“That’s it,” said Rathbun. There was 
no necessity for him to know all th’ _om- 
plications of Faith Hurdayne’s captivity. 
If Fink knew the interests involved, he 
might be more tempted to betrayal. 

“Still,” said the pawnbroker, ‘there are 
better places than this to keep her. Over 
my shop would be a good place. All my 
windows are heavily shuttered; the rooms 
are sound-proof; we will take her there.”’ 

Rathbun did not like his tone; Fink evi- 
dently was not going to be content with 
being a partner, he wanted to be the leader. 
Yet there was truth in what he said. 

“Come on up-stairs,” he said. He led 
Fink up the narrow flight of stairs and 
along the dark, odorous corridor that led 
to Faith’s prison. He knocked on the door. 

As no sound came from the room, he 
drew a key from his pocket. ‘“‘She’s stub- 
born,” he told Fink. He inserted the key 
in the lock. Followed by the pawnbroker, 
he entered the room. 

It was empty! For a minute—a full 
minute—Rathbun stood in silence. Then 
his nostrils began to twitch nervously, as 
do those of a man suffering from a pro- 
longed debauch or nervous strain. 

Fink broke the silence. ‘Where is 
she?”’ he demanded. 

‘Rathbun wheeled upon him, his lips 
curled back from his teeth, as he glared at 
the fence. ‘‘Kept me down-stairs stalling, 
while some one else got away with her, eh?”’ 
He moved toward Fink. 

The pawnbroker read the threat in the 
movement. His face, where it was not 
hidden by his heavy beard, turned white. 
He put up his hands helplessly, as though 
to protect himself. “So help me, Mr. 
Rathbun, I know nothing! Leopold 
knows nothing at all. If she is gone—”’ 

Rathbun’s clenched fist cut short his 
speech. Once, twice, and a third time the 
gambler struck, his fist crashing through 
the feeble guard that Leopold interposed. 
The pawnbroker went to the floor. He 
lay there motionless. 

Rathbun stared down at him, his fingers 
stretched wide apart. Then he mastered 
himself. Loose Leopold Fink was not 
worth the chair. (Continued on page 117) 
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The 
HUSsSSs 


By Mary Synon 


Illustrated by 


T. K. Hanna 


To every one, man and woman 
alike, in the Great War, there 
came the ardent desire to do his 
part—not the work given out for 
all to do alike, but something far 
beyond, something personal, in- 
dividual, that could be done by 
no one else. Mary Synon has 
written us the story of a woman 
who found her task. To bring it 
to its triumph she had to drag 
the whiteness of her new ideals 
through the dark mud of her for- 
mer life, but she swept on inspired 
by her purpose. Of her might 
be said, as of the Magdalene: 
“Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven, for she loved much.,’’ 


KNE\V,, in the moment when I heard 

Bellows tell Converse that he had 

summoned Hilda Brenton, that the 

fight would be on, and I knew, too, 
that I, the official stenographer of the 
committee, with nothing to give her but a 
sidelong look of encouragement when she 
should face the men pledged to whitewash 
Governor Kendrick from her charges, 
would be her only friend in that room 
which had once been her father’s. For the 
women of our Jerusalem had turned on 
her, not with stones but with sneers, and 
the men who had laughed with Magda- 
lene down paths of folly must frown upon 
her now that she had dared to lift her voice 
against Pilate. 

In the silence that rushed in after Bel- 
lows’s announcement, I felt that every 
man in the room, Converse and Latham, 
Carley and Bergsen, was picturing some 
phase of the woman who was coming before 
them. There wasn’t one of them but 
Carley who had not known Hilda Brenton 
more—and less—than he had known most 
women, for the girl possessed a quality of 
mystery that baffled even while her almost 
boy-like intimacy with them attracted 
men. She had flirted with them and 
flaunted them, charmed them and cajoled 
them, all save Carley, and yet it was Car 
ley, hard and dour and solemn, savagely 
gnawing his under lip, who phrased the 
thought of the rest of them when he mut- 
tered “‘The hussy!” before he went back 
to his perusal of the documents in front of 
him. I wondered for an instant why 

ley, who was given to the hoeing of his 
2 


Hilda’s tired eyes went down the length of the table, flickered on Bellows 


she said, “‘for His work. 


own row, vciced the yelp of the pack. 
There came, and slipped away again, the 
thought that I had heard somewhere why 
Carley cherished resentment against her. 
Whatever the inspiration of his antago- 
nism, he was not alone in it now. 

“Ts it necessary to bring her?’’ Converse 
asked. The little tremble in his voice 
brought back to me reccllection of the 
time when he had threatened to kill Hilde 
if she married Gerald Avery. Well, she 
had married Gerald, and had been di- 
vorced from him, and had gone away, 
coming back only to torment them, while 
Converse had stayed in his narrow rut in 
the state legislature. The tiny trepida- 
tion in his tone came from no love of her 


It may seem queer to Capitol Hill that Hilda 


now, but from a iove of himself that he 
feared her return might hurt. ‘Is it 
wise?” 

“Tt is essential.” Bellows adjusted his 
eye-glasses from their dangling, black 
ribbon, and flung back his gray hair with 
a toss of the head that seemed to throw 
off controversy. ‘I am convinced,” he 
went on in the booming rumble that he 
usually saved for appeal to the galleries, 
“that not only has Hilda Brenton en- 
larged, but that she actually started the 
agitation against Kendrick. It began, you 
will remember, almost immediately after 
she came back from abroad.” 

‘But why should she?” Converse pel- 
sisted, not in defense, but in evident in- 
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and Converse, silent and shamed, and then blazed again upon Latham. 


‘God chooses strange tools, Frank,” 


Brenton bears the torch, but it was Magdalene, you remember, who saw the stone rolled away from the tomb” 


tention of eliminating the bare possibility 
oi one. 

“Revenge, perhaps.’’ Bellows shrugged 
his bulky shoulders, and I kept my gaze 
on my note-book to hide my flashing 
thought that Hilda had revenged herself 
on him amply when she had lampooned 
him in her college play, and that the coun- 
lermove was his to make. 

“Sheer deviltry,”’ Bergsen grunted, with 
a flare of that resentment against her 
Which had arisen when she had flung him 
back into the legislative scrap-heap after 
she had used him to break the dead-lock 
on Latham’s housing bill. 

“Same old sixpence,” said Latham. 

Carley said nothing, and the rest of them 


They began going over the 
piles of typewritten sheets that summed 


fell silent. 


up the case against Kendri There was 
plenty to hold their attention in those 
papers, though not enough to prove the 
charges of the Patriots’ League that Ken- 
drick was disloyal. To be sure, every loyal 
American in the state believed, as I did, 
that the governor had blocked those bills 
in both houses which provided for the safe- 
guarding of our commonwealth to the 
nation. But even with my belief that 
Kendrick had failed in his duty in this 
time when he should have done more than 
duty, I had to admit that Bellows’s com- 
mittee could find justification for acquittal 
in the thinness of evidence against the 


governor. The summons to Hilda Bren- 
ton proved that Bellows and Carley—for 
Carley was the real power of the legisla- 
ture—knew how weak the case was. They 
were bringing her to make her swallow 
those words that she had flung broadcast, 
those statements that had inspired the 
League to condemn Kendric Would 
she have to recant? 

For months she had gone up and down 
the state, spreading the gospel of a patriot- 
ism so vital that it naturally swung into 
vituperative attack on Kendrick and his 
clan while they dallied over the needed 
measures. She had brought the situation 
to the point where the legislature had to 
recognize it. The League, of which she 
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34 
was the heart as well as the tongue, was 
formally charging the governor with mal- 
feasance in office, based on his political 
associations with disloyalists. They had 
founded their attack on Hilda Brenton’s 
certainty, but the rest of the state did not 
know her as the capital did. To the people 
outside she was a Maeve leading her forces 
up to battle. To me, although my heart 
went out to her, she was shifting sand, and 
1 asked myself if she would not bring down 
with her the temple she was building. So 
blaring was the orchestration of my pre- 
luded thought, that I had a curious sense 
of being cheated when the door of the room 
opened softly and Hilda Brenton came in. 

There was a queer little wistfulness in 
the glance she gave me that was recogni- 
tion of the fact that both of us were out- 
laws, I by reason of my wage-earning, she 
by reason of her daring, from the sleek 
and gorged parasitism of the womenkind 
of these men. It was a look that bridged 
the years that had !-" me stranded on a 
bleak shore of routine while they had 
carried her out on high seas of life. It 
swung me back to the time when she had 
first come into the office, hardly more than 
a child, with all a child’s honest desire for 
excitement and all a child’s candor. The 
memory of her as she had been made poign- 
ant my consideration for her now. In the 
thought of what her soft youth had been, 
I could see that the blaze in her eyes flamed 
testimony of what life had given her. It 
came from fires we had never known. That 
was all I had time to see before she spoke. 

“This is rather a reunion, isn’t it?” she 
asked mockingly. ‘‘How do you do, Ben?” 
She nodded to Converse. ‘‘And Frank 
Latham still studying his lessons? I 
thought I had broken you of that bad 
habit.” He refused to look up at her imp- 
ish grin. ‘‘And Olaf Bergsen with a new 
socialist volume but with a cap- 
italistic hair cut. Can I believe 
my eyes? And Michael Carley, 
with the same old on-to-Wash- 
ington manner? And Mr. Bel- 
lows!” Her mouth ran to a smile 
that lifted its corners. ‘‘ May I 
ask,’”’ she inquired, *‘ who named 
this committee?” 

“T did,” said Carley. He was 
studying her with the look that 
measured her for a real adver- 
sary, and to him she continued: 

“T thought so. It was too 
clever to be chance.” 

He made cool acknowledgment 
of her perspicacity. Years before, 
there had been, I remembered, a 
good-natured armistice between 
them in which Carley never made __ || 
the mistake of underestimating 
Hilda’s powers. I feared that 
she was depending on that feel- 
ing now, not knowing that 
through Kendrick and only 
through him could Carley realize 
his old ambition of securing the 
senatorial nomination. For al- 











The Hussy 


a combination so padlocked, what chance 
had her personality against a man with 
whom it had never counted? And yet it 
was to Carley she turned. 

“Bring on your bears,” she told him. 

“They are yours to bring,” Carley said. 
He was watching her with the air of aloof- 
ness he assumes when he has made up his 
mind but is trying to pretend that the 
case is not closed. It boded ill for her, 
but she looked at him, not tauntingly, as 
she had looked at the others, but almost 
pityingly. 

“T shall bring them,” she said. 

They watched her as she opened her 
patent-leather dispatch bag. ‘‘Won’t you 
sit down?” Bellows asked her with the 
same discourteous assumption of courtesy 
he would have used to the scrub woman. 

“Yes, I shall,” Hilda said. “I expect to 
stay quite a while.” She began to set in 
front of her in neat rows the papers she 
took from the case. 

Bergsen sneered. Converse watched her 
covertly with a look that his wife would 
have wept to see. Latham was studying 
her out of the corner of his eye. Bellows 
was ignoring her elaborately. Only Michael 
Carley was watching her openly, and as he 
looked, there came across his rough-hewn 
face a growing hostility. I should have 
said that he was remembering something 
that he wanted to forget, something that 
had hurt him crueJly, something that had 
thrust an iron deep into his soul, something 
that Hilda Brenton had done, and yet I 
knew that to her Carley had never been 
other than a likable elderly man, made 
immune by his certain and downright 
moral integrity from the shafts she had 
sent at the others. I might have thought 
that I was imagining this smoldering re- 
sentment he bore against her, had not 
Hilda herself given it recognition by her 


arose again, lifting her hand to take the 
oath that Latham administered. She 
looked so strangely exalted for the mo- 
ment, when she gave her promise to tell 
the truth, that I wondered what force 
had turned Hilda Brenton into a cru- 
sader for the cause of her country. But 
she laughed as she slipped back into her 
chair. 

“T almost put one over you, didn’t I?” 
she asked Bellows. ‘‘By the way, are all 
of you under oath?” 

No one smiled, and she plunged into 
the papers before her. As if it had been 
a cloak, she cast off her manner of badin- 
age. No special pleader ever went into 
action with more direct, driving incisive- 
ness. “I shall assume,” she said, “that 
you have summoned me here to tell what 
I know about Governor Kendrick’s mal- 
feasance in office.” 

“Yes, what do you know?” said Bellows, 
coldly. 

“There’s much to tell,”’ she said, “but 
I take it for granted that you’ll admit that 
the legislation for the tightening up of the 
state against sedition and treason has not 
been passed. You'll admit, too—there’s 
no sense in trying to ignore it—that Gov- 
ernor Kendrick has done nothing at all to 
secure its passage. But of course that 
would not constitute malfeasance. That 
might be negligence. You expect the 
League, then, to furnish proof that the 
governor has used all his power and influ- 
ence to prevent that legislation.” 

‘That is one of the things you’ll have to 
prove,” Bellows said, “if you can.” 

“Tl do it.” Her imp’s grin returned. 
“T have here copies of the depositions of 
eighteen members of the lower house and 
of ten members of the upper house that his 
excellency, the governor, sent for them at 
various times and ordered them, under 

penalty of the withdrawal of all 
patronage from their constitu- 





ents, to keep in committee the 





The Roll of Honor 


By. Katharine Lee Bates 


We read the list at sunset, when the sky 

Was all a-stream with splendors multiform, 
Rose-cclor lit to flame, that still swept by, 
Bright spirits thronging from the battle-storm. 


Against the royal purples of the east, 
The pride of our great mourning, fair they glowed, 
Our heroes from all agony released, 

Speeding to Honor’s beautiful abode. 


Still eager with their youth’s unslaked desire, 
Leaping the clouds with feet too light to fall, 
Beneath a many-bannered arch of fire 

Those glories raced like boys to festival. 


Worley Bill and the Cranston 
Bill, both directed against dis- 


loyal citizens, both designed to | 


make such criminal forbearance of 
sedition as Governor Kendrick’s 
no longer possible. I wish to 
enter these with your commit- 
tee. Will vou direct the secretary 
to give me receipts for them?” 

“T shall do so. Bellows’s face 
was immobile, but his voice be- 
trayed his surprised chagrin, an 
emotion that all but Carley visi- 
bly shared. 

It was Carley and not the 
chairman who asked her, “Do 
you believe this proves the gov- 
ernor disloyal?” 

‘““No,” she said, “I do not.” A 
wave of relief rippled over Bel- 
lows’s face, but Carley had the 

|| look of a player who waits for the 
playing of the joker. “But I be- 
lieve that other evidence does. 
I believe that Governor Ken- 
drick’s instructions to Magnus 





though Carley dominated the — {|— 








legislature, Kendrick held the 

party machinery. It was a dead- 

lock that gave the governor the whip, and 
Kendrick had never let his whip hand 
wither. That was the reason why these 
four men whom Kendrick controlled had 
been chosen for the committee. Kendrick 
would repay Carley, but to win that pay- 
ment Carley must clear Kendrick. Against 


attitude toward him. She was trying, not 
to placate him, but to force him to suspend 
judgment on her. 

“T don’t know exactly where my testi- 
mony would come in,” she said. ‘And 
don’t you want to swear me in?”’ 

They had forgotten to do it, and she 


and Johansen prove him 4 
traitor.” 

The thought that this was something 
historic, this accusation by a woman that 
the man who was taking her father’s place 
in the state was guilty of treason to his 
country, gripped me then; but the men were 
thinking not of the ultimate but of the 
immediate. (Continued on page 104) 
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Don’t you suppose it was a little hard to make fun for boys who were waiting the order 
to “go in’? And can’t you imagine how completely the “lid” is off fun-making now? 


Behind the Scenes in France 


NE-NIGHT stands in the war 

zone! I had joined a band of 

roving players, and we were 

creeping up night by night 
nearer and nearer the Front, when our 
passage was blocked. 

Trucks blocked it, great, dusty, lurching, 
powerful camions driven by boys with 
faces weather-beaten and grimy, boys who 
are seldom mentioned in the dispatches 
and yet who are among the bravest of 
them all. With their hands on the wheels 
of those great trucks, their arms almost 
yanked from the sockets by the pulling 
of the pounding motors, they carry by 
night and day their loads of supplies— 
the very bone and sinew of war. It doesn’t 
matter if roads are being shelled, it doesn’t 
matter if the night is pitch black and the 
Winding roads of France are strange to a 
boy from Missouri or Idaho or Pennsyl- 
Vania, on they go at command, their gas 
masks within reach, disguised by steel 
helmets, on up. The trucks took the mid- 
dle of the road; wagons and ambulances, 
cannons and caissons, now and then an 
automobile eating the dust, followed; and 
the reserves marched on. A great khaki- 
colored, swaying, dusty cue of men and 
ammunition and supplies, it choked the 
road and presaged what was to come. 

We looked at each other with wide 
eyes and said nothing, but to ourselves 
Wwe were whispering, “The American 
offensive! ”? 

Ever since that day, in April of 1917, 


By Clara 


Staff Correspondent of Good Housekeeping 


Savage 


When Miss Savage wrote this 
article, and when we received it, the 
“great khaki-colored, dusty lines of 
men” were still winding forward 
for the offensive. Unexpectedly 
soon the German armies were de- 
feated, and now the events of those 
soul-stirring days seem like imagin- 
ings of things that never were. But 
in our hearts we know that they 
are real—still real, though the war 
guns are, we hope, forever silent. It 
was our boys who helped to silence 
them, and such gripping, vivid 
stories as Miss Savage is telling 
of them can never be cut of date. 


when America declared war on Germany, 
we had known there would come a time 
when American troops, under American 
command, would show the stuff that was 
in them. This dusty, sweating, dogged 
cue, one among others that were winding 
on through the valley of the Vosges, told 
us the time had come. 

If you are an American in France these 
days, you try not to be too blatantly proud 
of the fact. You look into the faces of 
those who have been bearing the brunt of 
this war for four and a half long years, 
and read there a record of suffering and 
sorrow deep written beneath the fire of 
their devotion and dauntless courage, 


which fills you with a sudden humility. 
On the eve of America’s first great offen- 
sive, even the most optimistic among us 
had moments when we were afraid. Our 
boys, with all their joyous confidence and 
fresh strength, look so young and untried 
beside the war-scarred veterans of France! 
Could they, with their short experience 
in this war, work the miracle of victory 
by the sheer force of their grit and over- 
whelming determination to make good for 
the sake of America? 

The town crier brought us the news. It 
would have taken the most subtle knowl- 
edge of the French language to have trans- 
lated his announcement word for word, 
but by the triumphant crescendo he 
reached through a series of musical intona- 
tions of the words “Les Américains! les 
Américains!”’ we knew. 

The tiny town went wild with joy. 
French soldiers embraced American sol- 
diers, women kissed their hands, and chil- 
dren covered them with flowers. America 
had proved herself. Americans had set St. 
Mihiel free. 

Dropping into a small café, I was re- 
ceived as a guest of honor. It was a rendes- 
vous of those who wear horizon blue, and 
at my entrance they jumped to their feet 
and saluted. Then they pressed forward 
to shake hands. 

“Vive Ameriquel Vivent les Améri- 
cains!” they shouted, and déjeuner was 
turned into a festival of victory. 

“The end is now in sight,” said a white- 
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36 Behind the Scenes in France 


haired officer. “It will take some time, 
but the end is in sight.” 

Hump-backed André, proprietor, head- 
waiter, and master of ceremonies, echoed 
in his thin treble, “In sight, in sight!” 
And there followed a moment of wordless 
silence very near to tears. 

It was during those days, while our 
Y. M. C. A. “company” was halted by 
the onward sweep of the offensive, that I 
met Jesse James Callahan. Two miles 
out of the town was an evacuation hos- 
pital, and here I found him lying on his 
back in a corner of one of those great, 
gaunt hospital wards smelling of antisep- 
tics—such a beneficent place, but oh! so 
bare and unhomelike! It was a gray fall 
day. Autumn comes early across the fields 
of France, and already it had crept to the 
foot of the Vosges, bringing dampness and 
grayness with it. Little Callahan’s face 
was gray like the day, until he saw he was 
to have a visitor. Then he propped up his 
aching elbow, shattered by shrapnel, and 
smiled. 

“We're getting away with it all right, 
aren’t we?” were his first words. And 
then, with a little encouragement, he began 
to tell of his part in this war. He had gone 
over with the first wave of the great offen- 
sive and been among those to be brought 
back wounded. 

“Just my luck to get knocked out the 
first thing,” he grinned. ‘I’ve been on 
three fronts and been wounded on each 
one. First I saw some hot work near Ver- 
dun. That’s where I got this bayonet 
wound.” He pulled down his shirt to 
show a great red scar encircling one shoul- 
der. “But I soon got over that, and when 
the boys went through Chateau-Thierry 
I was with them. Most of the men there 
were new to the game and wild to get a 
shot at the Huns. We were in holes in 
the side of a hill and could watch the 
Boches coming nearer and nearer. When 
we did let go at them, they got it 
good and proper. That time, I 
got hit in the other arm. When 
I’d got over that, [I was just 
in time to be in on this offen- 
sive. Believe me, I wouldn’t 
have missed this first big Amer- 
ican one. It was great to see 
the boys going in. Nothing could 
stop them; they just ploughed 
ahead. I got plugged with shrap- 
nel, but what stopped me going 
was five machine-gun bullets in 
my hip.” 

He was pitifully white, this 
Jesse James Callahan who had 
fought on three fronts. His mouth 
was drawn with suffering, and his 
voice was the tired, husky voice of 
a person who is very sick, but he 
was every inch a brave man, every 
inch a hero without knowing it. 
He had been a machinist before he 
volunteered, but the fact that he 
had laid down his tools when Amer- 
ica needed men and had come over 
here “to stop a few bullets,” as he 
put it, seemed to him all in the 
day’s work. He would have been 
surprised and a great deal em- 
barrassed if any one had told him 
that he was a hero. He would 
probably have insisted that he 
much preferred to be considered a 
machinist. The letter which he 
asked me to write to his brother is 


the best index of the kind of man he is. 
This was the letter: 


Dear Brother, 

Am in a hospital, but don’t worry, for I am 
getting along fine. I expect I can go back to 
my division pretty soon. I hope so, because 
there never was a finer bunch of fellows, only 
there aren’t many of them left. It took a 
hundred and twenty trucks to take us up, but 
we came back in twenty-nine. 

I saw Bill Curtis at one time. We were 
doing some pretty stiff fighting when I was 
with Bill, but when things slowed up a little, 
be asked me if I wanted to see a letter he had 
just got from his sister. It sure was good to 
hear from home. I thought I’d die laughing 
when she wrote you folks had heard I was 
killed. Say, that is some joke! How is Dan 
coming along with his farming? Why don’t 
Sis never write to me? Love to Sis and all. 

Your brother, 
J. J. Callahan. 


Not a word about those days when he 
had risked his life on three fronts, not a 
word of his suffering in this great hospital 
so far away from home! But I have been 
wondering ever since why Sis doesn’t write. 
Doesn’t she realize that she ought to be 
proud and glad to write long letters to a 
brother like Jesse James Callahan? 

A boy in a bed on the other side of the 
room wanted to know if I would come over 
and see him. He was badly wounded and 
pitifully homesick. It comforted him to 
talk about home and especially about his 
mother. 

“T haven’t got a girl,” he explained 
frankly, “but you ought to see my mother. 
Straight as a whip she is and dresses real 
nice. To see us together, you’d take us 
for sweethearts. The fellows at camp did, 
when she come way to Ohio to see me. I 
wrote her I would be going soon, I thought, 
and out she come. I told her, ‘Now, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t cry when you go, and 
make an awful fuss the way some fellows’ 
folks do.’ And she said, ‘All right, I won’t, 





May you never sit alone and without hope, 
by the hearth—broken by vandal hands— 
that cheered your parents and your children! 





but it’s awful hard for me.’ She didn’t 

cry either, but kep’ a-smiling out the car 

window till I couldn’t see her any more. 

re little sport she is, and I sure do love 
er.’ 

1 only wish she might have heard the 
tribute, that mother who dresses “so 
nice” and keeps young for her son’s sake. 
For any one with a heart must know that 
when the train was out of sight she could 
no longer keep up her smiling, that brave 
little sport of a mother! 

Another boy in the opposite corner of 
the room wanted a letter written. “To 
my girl,” he explained in a low voice. 
“Bring your chair up close so the other 
fellows won’t hear everything I say.” 

I obeyed, and the letter began. It was 
the simplest and most straightforward of 
love-letters. The writer did not search 
for polished phrases; the words came 
tumbling out faster than I could write 
them, straight from the heart, beautiful 
in their sincerity. It was not a long letter, 
and yet it said all that any woman want 
the man she loves to say—that he thoug/it 
of her always, that she meant so much to 
him that he wanted to be brave and gvod 
for her sake, that he loved her with all 
his heart and longed to come home and 
take her in his arms. Then he said some- 
thing about their having a little house of 
their own sometime, and there he paused. 

“Would you tell her?” he asked me. 

“What?” I asked, taken by surprise. 

His head was done up in bandages so 
that only one eye showed; his right arm 
was in a sling. He dismissed the arm 
wound as nothing. “It’l! be all right,” he 
said. “I can work for her, but—l’ve lost 
my right eye, and my face is badly dis- 
figured.” 

I couldn’t say anything for a minute. I 
felt the other eye watching me. Such 
courage and pluck and straightforward- 
ness as were in that look! 

“Tt must be pretty hard for a 
girl to have a man come home 
mutilated the way I am,” he said. 
“Do you think it will make a dif- 
ference to her? Do you think a 
girl can love a man with a face that 
has been all smashed to pieces and 
a glass eye?” 

There was only one thing to say, 
and I believe it is the truth. I 
said: “If she loves you, she won't 
care what your face looks like. She 
loves you because she found you 
fine and good and worth loving, 
and she will love you more now 
because you are so brave.” 

“Then I’ll tell her,” he said. 

And tell her he did, gently but 
as truthfully as he had told me. 
As I wrote those words that some 
girl in America will read, I pitied 
her from the bottom of my heart, 
and yet I knew that if she is the 
kind of a girl that boy thinks she 
is, she will be brave and will love 
him even more now, because he 
so much needs her love. 

We played, that night, in a town 
twenty miles farther up. It was a 
cold night and very dark, and I 
wondered by what sixth sense 
the boy who drove our car found 
his way along the twisting, narrow 
roads. We wound through a small 
village and out to a camp on the 
edge of it. (Continued on page 81) 
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Presently Cherry’s heart gave a great 
plunge, her white hand moved with 
directed impulse, and Peter’s casual 
glance fell upon the word “Alone” 





sieves: 


OR a few dreadful seconds a sort of 
vertigo seized Cherry, and she was 
unable to collect her thoughts or to 

‘ speak even the most casual words 
ol greeting. She had been so full of her 
extraordinary errand that she was be- 
wildered and sick at its interruption. Her 
heart thundered, her throat was choked, 
and her knees shook beneath her. Where 
was she—what was known—how much 
had she betrayed? Her thoughts jum- 
bled together in a tangle of horrified ques- 
tioning. 

Gasping, trying to smile, she lcoked up 
at him, while the ferry place whirled about 
her and pulses drummed in her ears. She 
had automatically given bim her hand; 
now he kissed her. 

Hello, Cherry, where you going?” he 
asked for the third time. 

‘T came into town tc shop,” she faltered. 
_ “You what?” She had net really been 
intelligible, and she felt it with a pang of 
Iright. He must not suspect—the steamer 
Was there, only a short block away— Peter 
might pass them—a chance word might 
be fatal—he must not suspect— 
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“Vm shopping,” she said distinctly, 
with dry lips, and she managed to smile. 

“Well,” Martin said, smiling in turn, 
“surprised to see me?”’ 

“Oh, Martin!” said her fluttered voice. 
Even in the utter panic of heart and soul 
she knew that for safety’s sake she must 
find his vanity. 

“I’m going to tell you something that 
will surprise you,” he said. “I’ve lett the 
El Paso people.” 

“Martin!” Cherry enunciated, almost 
voicelessly. 

“You remember I wrote you that they 
had fired Mason and I was doing his werk 
and mine, too?” 

“T—I remember,” Cherry, seized with 
deadly nausea and chill, looked from a 
flower vendor to a newsboy, looked at the 
cars, the people. She must not faint, she 
must not faint. 


“Well— but where are yeu going? 
Home?” 

“T was gcing to the dentist a minute, 
but it’s not important.”” They had turned 
and were walking across the ferry. She 
knew that there was no way in which she 
might escape him. ‘‘ What did you say?” 
she said. 

“T asked you when the next boat left 
for Mill Valley?” 

“We can—go—tind out.”  Cherry’s 
thoughts were spinning. She must warn 
Peter somehow. It was twenty minutes of 
eleven by the terry clock. Twenty minutes 
of eleven! In twenty minutes the boat 
would sail. She thought desperately of 
the women’s waiting-room up-stairs; she 
might plead the necessity of telephoning 
from it. But it had but one door, and 
Martin would wait at that door. The 
glow of meeting had already faded from 
his face, but he was loitering by her side 
quite as a matter of course. 

Suddenly she realized that her only hope 
of warning Peter was to send a messenger. 
But if Martin should chance to connect 
her nearness to the boat when he met her, 
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38 
and her sending of a message to Peter 
there— 

“T think there’s a boat at eleven some- 
thing,’’ she said collectedly. “Suppose 
you go and find out?” 

She glanced toward the entrance of the 
Sausalito waiting-room a hundred yards 
away, and a mad hope leaped in her heart. 
If he turned his back on her—! 

“What are you going to do?” he asked, 
somewhat surprised. 

“T ought to telephone Alix.” Her 
despair lent her wit. If he went to the 
ticket ‘office and she into a telephone 
booth, she might escape him yet. While 
he dawdled here, minutes were flying, and 
Peter was watching every car and every 
passer-by, torn with the same agony that 
was tearing her. ‘“‘If you'll go find out 
the exact time and get tickets,” she said, 
“T’ll telephone Alix.” 


“FEXICKETS?” he echoed, with all 
Martin’s old, maddening slowness. 
‘“‘Haven’t you got a return ticket?” 

“T have mileage,” she blundered. 

“Oh, then I’ll use your mileage,”’ Martin 
said. “Telephone,” he added, nodding 
toward a row of booths. “No hurry; 
we've got piles of time.” 

She remembered that he liked a mascu- 
line assumption of easiness where all 
trains, tickets, railroad connections, and 
transit business of any sort were concerned. 
He liked to loiter elaborately while other 
people were running, liked to pull out his 
big watch and assure her that they had 
all the time in the world. She tried to call 
a number, left the booth, paid a staring 
girl, and rejoined him. 

“Busy,” she reported. 


“T was just thinking,” Martin said, 
“that we might stay in town and go to the 
Orpheum. How about it? Do we have to 
have Peter and Alix?” 

Cherry flushed, angered again, in the 
well-remembered way, under all her fright 


and stir. Her voice had its old bored note. 

“Well, Martin, I’ve been their guest for 
two months.” 

“T’d just as soon have them,” Martin 
conceded indifferently. 

But the diverted thought had helped 
Cherry, irritation had nerved her, and the 
reminder of Martin’s old trying stupidi- 
ties had lessened her fear of him. “I’ve 
got to send a message for Alix,’’ she said. 

“What about?” he asked, less curious 
than ill-bred. 

“Goodby to some people who are sail- 
ing,” Cherry answered, calmly. “‘Only 
don’t mention it to Alix, because I prom- 
ised it would go earlier,’ she added. 

“T saw the office back here,’ he teld 
her. They went to it together, and he 
was within five feet of her while she scrib- 
bled her note. 

“Martin met me. Nothing wrong. We 
are returning to Mill Valley. C. L.” 

She glanced at her husband; he was 
standing in the doorway of the little office, 
smoking. Quickly she addressed the en- 
velop. 

“Don’t read that name out loud,’ she 
said, softly but very slowly and distinctly, 
to the girl at the desk. She put a gold 
piece down -on the note. ‘Keep the 
change, and for God’s sake, get that to the 
Harvard, sailing from Dock 67, before 
cleven!” she said. 

The girl, who had been penciling a large 
“10:46” on the envelop, looked up in 
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surprise, rose immediately to the occasion. 
Cherry’s beauty, her agonized eyes and 
voice, were enough to awaken her sense 
of the dramatic. A sharp rap of the 
clerk’s pencil summoned a boy. 

“George, there’s a dollar in that for you, 
if you deliver it before eleven to the Har- 
vard,” said she. The boy seized it, stuck 
it in his hat, and fled. 

“And now for the boat!” Cherry said, 
rejoining Martin and speaking in almost 
her natural voice. They went back to 
the Sausalito boat again, and this time 
telephoned Alix in real earnest, and pres- 
ently found themselves on the upper deck, 
bound for the valley. 

Until now, and in occasional rushes of 
terror still, she had been absorbed in the 
hideous necessity of deceiving, of covering 
her own traces, of anticipating and closing 
possible avenues of betrayal. But now 
Cherry began to breathe more easily on 
that score and to feel rising about her like 
a tide the half-forgotten consciousness of 
her relationship with this man in the 
boldly checked suit, who was sitting beside 
her. She had thought to escape the neces- 
sity of telling him that she was not willing 
to return to him. She had been wrapped in 
dreams so great and so wonderful that the 
thought of his anger and resentment had 
been as nothing to her. But she had all 
that to face now. 

She had it to face immediately, too. 
She knew that every hour of postpone- 
ment would cost her fresh humiliations and 
difficulties. He did not love her, but he 
was quietly taking her for granted again, 
and until she could summon courage to 
speak to him with utter frankness and 
finality, he would, of course, claim his 
position as her husband. The thought 
threw her into a nervous agitation almost 
as frightful as that of meeting him had 
been, and again she felt the dizzy faintness 
and sickness of that moment. 

The trip from San Francisco to Sausalito 
occupies exactly half an hour; after that 
there was a train trip of twenty minutes. 
Cherry knew that what was done must be 
done in that time. In Mill Valley Alix 
would meet them, perhaps willing to take 
any cue that Cherry gave her as to their 
relationship, but of course anxious to have 
that relationship as pleasant, and normal, 
and friendly as possible. 


ER head was still rocking from the 

shock of the experiences of the last 
half-hour and the last fortnight. Even had 
she met Peter, it might have been to yield 
with a sort of collapse to mental and physi- 
cal exhaustion. But to be forced to make 
a fresh effort now, one of the crucial and 
fearful struggles of a lifetime, to present 
her case to Martin now and force him to her 
view-point, was almost impossible. 

Yet Cherry knew that it must be done, 
and as the boat slipped smoothly past the 
island that roughly marked the half-way 
point, she gathered all her forces for the 
trial. 

Martin was meanwhile energetically 
presenting to her the arguments that had 
convinced him that he must give up the 
El Paso position. She vaguely appre- 
ciated that some one named Murray was a 
traitor, and that the ‘‘whole bunch” were 
“‘rubes,”’ but her mind was busy with its 
own problem all the while, and the one 
distinct impression she had from Martin 
was the appalling one that he did not 


dream that she had decided to sever their 
union completely and finally. 

‘Well, how’s the valley? Bore you to 
death?” he interrupted the flow of his own 
topic to ask carelessly. 

“Oh, no, Martin!” she quavered. ‘“I— 
love it there. I always have loved it.’’ 

“Alix is a fine girl, she’s a nice girl,” 
Martin conceded, “‘but I can’t go Joyce, 
He may be all right, all that lah-di-dah and 
Omar Khayyam and Browning stuff may 
be all right, but I don’t get it.” And he 
yawned contentedly in the sunshine. 

After a few seconds he gave Cherry an 
oblique glance, expecting her resentment, 
but she was thinking too deeply even to 
have heard him. Her mind was working 
as desperately as a caged animal, her 
thoughts circling frantically, trying win- 
dows, walls, and doors in the prison in 
which she found herself, mad for escape. 


“HE blamed herself bitterly now for 
allowing him, in the surprise and fear 
she felt in the shock of their unexpected 
meeting, to arrange this domestic and 
apparently reconciled return to the valley 
house. Had she known beforehand that 
they were to meet, she would have steeled 
herself to suggest to him coldly that they 
lunch somewhere and talk. She could 
imagine now the quiet significance with 
which she would have stressed the phrase, 
‘Martin, I want to talk to you.” 

Better still, she would have anticipated 
that meeting with a letter that would have 
warned him that his position as a husband 
was changed. But it was too late now— 
too late for anything but a bald, and brave, 
and cruel half-hour that should, at any 
cost, sunder them. 

Quick upon the thought came another: 
what would she and Peter plan now? For 
to suppose that their lives were to be 
guided back into the old hateful channel 
by this mere mischance was preposterous. 
Within a few days their interrupted trip 
must be resumed, perhaps tomorrow— 
perhaps this very night they would man- 
age it successfully. Alix was unsuspi- 
cious, Martin utterly unconcerned, and 
perhaps it would be even easier to do now 
than when Alix must at once communicate 
with Martin and perhaps bring him away 
from his work to adjust life to the new 
conditions. 

But meanwhile, until she could see 
Peter alone, there was Martin to deal 
with, Martin who was leaning forward, 
smoking, vaingloriously reciting to her 
long speeches he had made to this superior 
or that. 

‘“‘Martin,” she said, impetuously inter- 
rupting him, “I’ve got to talk to you. I’ve 
meant to write it so many times. I’ve had 
it in my mind ever since I left Red Creek.” 

“Shoot!” Martin said, with his favorite 
look of indulgent amusement. 

But she knew the little twitch to his lips 
that was neither indulgent nor amused. 

“There are marriages that without any 
fault on either side are a mistake,”’ Cherty 
began, ‘“—any contributory fault, I 
mean.” 

“Talk United States,” Martin growled, 
smiling but on guard. 

“Well, I think our marriage was one of 
those,”’ Cherry said. i 

What have you got to kick about? 
Martin asked after a pause. 

“T’m not kicking,” Cherry answered 

with quick resentment, “but I wish I had 
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Look here,” said Martin abruptly. ‘What brought me up here is this: who’s making love to Cherry?” Alix stared 


at him. ‘“‘Who—what?” “She’s having a nice little quiet flirtation with somebody,” Martin said. ‘Who is it?” 
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40 
words to make you realize how I feel 
about it.” 

Martin looked gloomily up at her and 
shrugged. ‘This is a sweet welcome from 
your wife!” he observed. But as she re- 
garded him with troubled and earnest eyes, 
perhaps her half-forgotten beauty made an 
unexpected appeal to him, for 
he flung his cigar over the boat 
rail and eyed her with a large 
tolerance. ‘‘What’s the matter, 
Babe?” he asked. “It doesn’t 
seem to me that you’ve got 
much to kick about. Haven’t 
I always taken pretty good care 
of you? Didn’t I take the house 
and movethethingsin? Didn’t 
I leave you a whole month, 
while I ate at that rotten board- 
ing-house, when your father 
died? Haven’t I let you have 
—how long is it?—seven weeks, 
by George, with your sister?” 

It poured out too readily 
to be unpremeditated; Cherry 
recognized the tones of his old 
arraigning voice. He had 
brooded over his grievances. He 
felt himself ill-treated. 

‘“Now you come in for this 
money,” he began. 

But she interrupted him 
hotly. ‘Martin, you know 
that is not true!” 

“Tsn’t it true that the instant you can 
take care of yourself, you begin to talk 
about not being happy and so on?” he 
asked without any particular feeling. 
“You bet you do! Why, I never cared 
anything about that money; you never 
heard me speak of it. I always felt that 
by the time the lawyers, and the heirs, 
and the witnesses got through, there 
wouldn’t be much left of it, anyway.” 

Too rich in her new position of the 
woman beloved by Peter to quarrel with 
Martin in the old unhappy fashion, Cherry 
laid an appealing hand on his arm. ‘I’m 
sorry to meet you with this sort of thing,” 
she said simply. ‘‘I blame myself now for 
not writing you just how I’ve come to 
feel about it. But I just want to have it 
said, before we meet Alix.” 

‘“‘Have what said?”’ he asked surlily. 

“Have it understood,” she pursued 
patiently, “‘that we must make some ar- 
rangement for the future—things can’t be 
as they were.” 

“‘You’ve had it all your way ever since 
we were married,” he began. ‘‘ Now you 
blame me— ”’ 

“T don’t blame you, Martin.” 

“Well, what are you getting a divorce 
for, then?” 

“T don’t even say anything about a 
divorce,” Cherry said, fighting for time 
only. “But I can’t go back—I can’t 
go back!” she added, with a sudden 

force and conviction that reached him at 
last. 

“Why can’t you?” 

“Because you don’t love me, Mar- 
tin, and—you know it!—I don’t love 
you.” 

“Well, but you can’t expect the way we 
felt when we got married to last forever,” 
he said clumsily. ‘Do you suppose other 
men and women talk this way when the— 
novelty has worn off?” 

“T don’t know how they talk; I only 
know how I feel,’’ Cherry said, chilled by 
the old generalization. 
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Martin, who had stretched his legs to 
their length, crossed them at the ankles, 
shoved his hands deep into his pockets, and 
stared at the racing, blue water with som- 
ber eyes. “‘What do you want?” he asked 
heavily. 

“T want to live my own life,” Cherry 


The CASUALTT List 


By Grace Hazard Conkling 


Each letter of your name was strangely lit 
By all the glamour and the glory of it, 
The heroic splendor of your sacrifice. 

I had not thought that you would have to die, 
Your look, your smile so recent to my eyes, 
I saw them still. 

“And now you must be proud 
And glad!” I heard a woman say aloud 
With heartbreak in her voice—and it was I. 





answered after a silence during which her 
tortured spirit seemed to coin the hack- 
neyed phrase. 

“That stuff!’ Martin sneered under his 
breath. ‘Well, all right, I don’t care; get 
your divorce!” he agreed carelessly. “But 
T’ll have something to say about that, 
too,” he warned her. ‘You can drag the 
whole thing up before the courts, if you 
want to. Only remember, if you don’t 
like it much, you did it. It never occurred 
to me even to think of such a thing. I’ve 
done my share in this business. You 
never asked me for anything I could give 
you that you didn’t get. You’ve never 
been tied down to housework like other 
women. You're not raising a family of 
kids. Go ahead, tell every shop-girl in 
San Francisco all about it in the papers, 
and see how much sympathy you get!” 

“Oh, you beast!” Cherry said between 
her teeth, furious tears in her eyes. The 
water swam in a blur of blue before 
her, as they rose to go down-stairs at 
Sausalito. 

Martin glanced at her with impatience. 
Her tears never failed to anger him. 
“Don’t cry, for God’s sake!” he said, ner- 
vously glancing about for possible onlook- 
ers. ‘‘What do you want me to do? For 
the Lord’s sake, don’t make a scene until 
you and I have a chance to talk this over 
quietly.” 

Cherry wiped her eyes and somewhat 
recovered calm, but she trusted herself 
only to shrug her shoulders, as she pre- 
ceded Mart to the train. 

There was no time for even another 
word, for Alix suddenly took possession of 
them. She had had time to bring the car 
all the six miles to Sausalito and meant 
to drive them direct to the valley from 
there. 

She greeted Martin affectionately, al- 
though even while she did so, her eyes went 
with a quick, worried look to Cherry. They 
had been quarreling, of course; it was too 
bad, Alix thought, but her own course was 


clear. Until she could take her cue from 
them, she must treat them both with 
cheerful unconsciousness of the storm, 
She invited Martin to share the driver’s 
seat with her, pushing the resentful Buck 
into the tonneau with Cherry. 

Alix, in the months that she had not 
seen him, had had time to 
develop a certain generous sym- 
pathy for Martin, but as she 
took the car swiftly through the 
warm, sweet summer day, she 
began to realize afresh just how 
serious Cherry’s problem was. 
It was not merely that Martin 
chewed a toothpick as he talked 
to her, and took out a penknife 
to trim a fingernail; it was not 
that he was somewhat vain, 
stupid, and opinionated, for the 
minor social deficiencies might 
have been remedied in a larger 
nature by an affectionate word. 
But with these things Martin 
had a certain complacent coarse- 
ness, an assurance that would 
have been inexcusable even in 
great genius, a mental arrogance 
that nothing in his life in the 
least degree warranted. He 
made no slightest effort to adapt 
himself to the atmosphere in 
which he found his wife and her 
sister, interested himself for not 
one moment in their concerns, put out no 
feelers toward the mood that might have 
made him an agreeable addition to their 
group. He conceded nothing; he was 
Martin Lloyd, mining engineer, philoso- 
pher, man of the world, and it was for them 
to listen to him, admire him, and praise and 
tease and flatter him in all he did. Humil- 
ity and shyness were never a part of Mar- 
tin’s nature, but today he was galled by 
his talk with Cherry and even less inclined 
than usual to abase himself. 

He told Cherry later that he liked Alix, 
and Alix was interested enough in keeping 
him happy to play deliberately upon his 
easily touched self-confidence. She hu- 
mored him, laughed at his jokes, asked 
him the questions that he was able to 
answer and loved to answer. 

She was surprised at Cherry’s passivity 
and silence, but Cherry was wrapped in a 
sick and nervous dream, unable either to 
interpret the present or to face the future 
with any courage. Before luncheon he had 
followed her into her room and had put his 
arm about her, but she had quietly shaken 
him off with the nervous murmur, “ Please 
—no, don’t kiss me, Martin!” 

Stung, Martin had immediately dropped 
his arm, had shrugged his shoulders 
indifferently, and had laughed scorn- 
fully. 

Now he remarked to Alix, with some 
bravado, 

“You girls still sleeping out?” ' 

“Oh, always! We all do,” Alix had 
answered readily. ‘Peter has an extra 
bunk on his porch; Cherry and I have my 
porch. But you can be in or out, as you 
choose.” 

Martin ventured an answer that made 
Cherry’s eyes glint angrily and brought 4 
quick, embarrassed flush to Alix’s face, 
Alix did not enjoy a certain type of joking, 
and she did not concede Martin even the 
ghost of a smile. He immediately sobered 
and remarked that he himself liked to be 
indoors at night. His suitcase was accord 
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ingly taken into the pleasant little wood- 
smelling room next to Peter’s, where the 
autumn sunlight, scented with the dry 
sweetness of mountain shrubs, was stream- 
ing. 

He began to play patience on the porch 
able at five, and Kow had to disturb 
him to set it for dinner at seven. Alix was 
watering the garden; Cherry was dressing. 
It was an exquisite hour of long shadows 
and brilliant lights; bees from Alix’s hives 
went to and fro, and the air was full and 
fragrant, as if a golden powder had been 
scattered through it. 

Kow had put a tureen of soup on the 
table, and Alix had returned, with damp, 
clean hands and trimly brushed hair, for 
dinner, when Peter came up through the 
garden. Cherry had rambled off in the 
direction of the barn a few moments 
before, but Martin had followed her 
and brought her back. She slipped into 
her place after they were all eating, 
and hardly raised her eyes throughout 
the meal. To Peter she did not speak 
at all. But to Martin she sent an occa- 
sional answer, and when the conversation 
lagged, as it was apt to do in this company 
she nervously filled it with random re- 
marks infinitely less reassuring than silence. 

“How long do we stay here?” 

Martin cautiously asked his wife on 
the porch after dinner. 

“Stay here?’’ she echoed at a 
loss. 

“Yes,” he answered decidedly. 

“T can stand a little of it, but I 
don’t think much of this sort of life. 
I thought maybe we could all go 
into town for dinner and the theater 
tomorrow or Saturday. But on 
Monday we'll have to beat it.” 

“Monday!” Cherry’s _ heart 
bounded. 


Kathleen Norris 


‘My idea was for you to come up with 
me,” Martin continued. ‘We'll see the 
folks in Portland—” 

‘Martin, isn’t it a mistake to go on pre- 
tending—”’ she began bitterly. But 
Peter’s voice in the drawing-room inter- 
rupted her. “I’ll let you know—we'll talk 
about it,” she had time to say hurriedly, 
before Peter came out to them. He flung 
himself into a chair. Martin at once 
opened a general conversation, in which 
Alix, still diligently watering. was presently 
near enough to take part. 

The evening dragged. Alix had sug- 
gested bridge, but Cherry did not play 
bridge. So she presently scattered ana- 
grams over the table, reminding Peter 
of some of their battles with word- 
making in the long winter nights, and 
they had a half-hearted game, in which 
Martin showed no interest at all and 
Peter deliberately missed chances to 
score. 

Alix glanced furtively at her wrist- 
watch; it was twenty minutes of ten. As 
Martin flung himself into a chair beside the 
fire and lighted one of his strong cigars, she 
went to the piano and began to ramble 
through various songs, hoping that some- 
body would start to sing, or in some way 
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4! 
lighten the dreadful heaviness of the 
atmosphere. 

Cherry and Peter, left at the table, did 
not speak to each other. Peter leaned back 
in his chair, with a cigarette. Cherry 
dreamily pushed to and fro the little 
wooden letters. 

But presently her heart gave a great 
plunge, and although she did not alter her 
indifferent attitude or raise her eyes, her 
white hand moved with directed impulse, 
and Peter’s casual glance fell upon the 
word ‘ Alone.”’ 

When he laid his finished cigarette in the 
tray, it was to finger the letters himself in 
turn, and Cherry realized with a great thrill 
of relief that he was answering her. Care- 
lessly, and obliterating one word before he 
began another, he formed the question, 
‘My office tomorrow?” 

“Martin always with me,’ Cherry 
spelled back. She did not glance at Peter, 
but at Martin, who was watching the fire, 
and at Alix, whose back was toward the 
room. 

“Come on, have another game?”’ Peter 
asked generally, while he spelled quickly, 
“Can arrange sailing first possible day.” 

Alix, humming her song, said, ‘Wait a 
few minutes,” and Martin glanced up to 


“There are marriages that with- 
out any fault on either side are a 
mistake,” Cherry began. “‘What 
have you got to kick about?” 
Martin asked after a pause 
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say, “No, I’m no good at that sort of 
thing.” 

Then Cherry and Peter were unobserved 
again, and she spelled: “Mart goes Mon- 
day. Plans take me.” 

Peter began to play with the anagrams 
again. ‘Can you get away without him?” 
he spelled. 

“‘How?” Cherry instantly asked. And 
as Peter’s hands went on building a little 
bridge of wooden letters, she went on, 
“ Alix to train, Martin with me to city, 
impossible.” 

“Simply give him the slip,” Peter 
spelled. And after a pause he added, “Life 
or death.” 

“Difficult person to evade,” Cherry 
spelled, wiping the words away one by one. 

“Must wait—” Peter began. Alix, 
ending her song on a crash of chords, came 
to the table, interrupting him. 

“T’ll go you,” Alix said with spirit. But 
the game was rather a languid one, never- 
theless, and when it was over, they gath- 
ered about the mantel, ready to disperse 
for the night. 

“And tomorrow night we dine in town 
and go to the Orpheum?” Alix asked, for 
the plan had been suggested at dinner 
time. 4 

“T’ll blow you girls to any show you 
like,’ Martin offered. He took out his big 
watch and smiled at them. ‘Ten o’clock,” 
he grinned. “TI’ll sit up a while longer and 
have a look at the evening papers.” 

“Well,” Peter conceded. Cherry was 
shocked by the sudden chill and sternness 
of his face. Immediately, remarking that 
he was tired, he went to his room. 
Cherry, with only a general good-night, 
also disappeared, to find Alix arranging 
beds and pillows on their sleeping porch. 

“Oh, Alix, I’m so worried, 
I’m _ so sick with worry!” 
Cherry whispered. Alix, sitting 
still in the circle of light thrown 
from the reading light over her 
bed, nodded with a stricken 
face. ‘He won’t listen to me,” 
said Cherry. “‘He won’t hear of 
a divorce.” 

“T know,’ 
tressedly. 

“But what shall I do? I 
can’t go with him,” Cherry pro- 
tested. 

Alix was silent. 

“What shall I do?” Cherry 
pleaded again. 

“Why, I don’t see what else 
you can do but go with him,” 
Alix said in a troubled voice. 
“T should think that no man 
would want his wife, knowing 
that she didn’t want to be 
with him. And I should think 
that to leave you here with 
enough money to live on and 
your own old home would 
suit him better than to drag 
you—” She sighed. “But if 
it doesn’t,” she finished, ‘of 
course it doesn’t alter your obli- 
gation, in a way. You are his 
wife. ‘For better or worse, for richer or 
poorer, till death—’ ” 

It was said so kindly, with Alix’s simple 
and embarrassed fashion of giving advice, 
that poor Cherry could not resent it. She 
could only bow her head desolately upon 
her knees, as she sat child-fashion in her 
bed, and cry. 
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“* A nice mess I’ve made of my life!’’ she 
sobbed. “I’ve made a nice mess of it. I 
wish—oh, my God, how I wish I was dead!” 

“My own life has been so darned easy,” 
Alix mused in a cautious undertone, sitting 
fully dressed on the side of her own bed and 
studying her sister with pitying eyes. 
“T’ve often wondered if I could buck up 
and get through with it, if some of that sort 
of thing had come to me. I don’t know, of 
course, but it seems to me that I’d say, 
‘Who loses his life shall gain it,’ and I’d 
stand anything—people and places I hated, 
loneliness and poverty—the whole bag of 
tricks! I think I would. I mean I’d read 
the Bible and Shakespeare, and enjoy my 
meals, and have a garden—”’ Her voice 
sank. “TI know it’s terribly hard for you, 
Cherry,” she ended, suddenly pitiful. 

Cherry stopped crying, dried her eyes, 
and reached resolutely for the book that 
was waiting on the little shelf above the 
porch bed. ‘“You’re bigger than I am,” 
she said quietly. ‘Or else I’m made so 
that I suffer more. I wish I could face the 
music. But I can’t do anything. Of 
course, just—just loathing some things 
about a man isn’t valid cause for divorce, 
I know that. But I’d rather live with a 
man that drank, and stole, and beat me— 
I’d rather he would disgrace me before the 
whole world and drag me to prison with 
h*m, than to feel as I feel. I would, Alix! 
I tell you—” Her voice was rising, but 
suddenly she interrupted herself and spoke 
in a lifeless tone. ‘‘I’m sorry,” she said. 

Alix laughed uncomfortably. She was 
conscious, as she went out to speak to Kow 
about breakfast and to give a final glance 
at fires and lights, that this was one of the 
times when girls needed a wise mother or a 
father, who could decide, blame, and advise. 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


When war is over, and a world set free, 
And youth returns, triumphant, to our land— 
Then, dear heart, you’ll be coming back to me! 
With eager lips, and tender outstretched hand, 


You will be coming as you came of old, 
At eventime, with laughter lilting gay, 


Glad of the little things that life may hold— 
And I will meet you in the self-same way. . . 


Yes, in the shadows by my oaken door, 
I will be waiting as I used to wait— 
And I will feel that you are come, before 
I hear the clicking of the gardén gate. 


And, in the darkness there, my pulse will leap, 


Reviving dreams that long have lain asleep. 





Coming back from the kitchen with 
a pitcher of hot water, she saw Martin 
in a welter of evening papers staring at 
the last pink ashes of the wood fire. Upon 
seeing her, he got up, and with a cautious 
glance toward the bedroom doors he said: 

“Look here a minute! Can they hear 
us?” 


Alix set down her pitcher of water ang 
came to stand beside him. “Hear us? 
Peter? Cherry? No, Cherry’s out on our 
porch, and Peter’s porch is even farther 
away. Why?” 

“Take: a look, will you?” he said. “J 
want to speak to you.” 

Alix, mystified, duly went to glance at 
Cherry, reading now in a little funnel of 
yellow light, and then crossed to enter 
Peter’s room. His porch was dark, but 
she could see the outline of the tall figure 
lying across the bed. 

“Asleep?” she asked. 

“Nope,” he answered. 

“Well, don’t go to sleep without pulling 
a rug over you,” she commanded. “ Good. 
night, Pete!” 

“Good-night, old girl!” 
the tone touched her with a vague hint of 
unhappiness, but she did not stop to ana- 
lyze it. She went back through his room, 
and through the little passage, and rejoined 
Martin. 

“Can’t hear us, eh?” Martin asked, 
when again she stood beside him. 

“Positively not!” she answered. 

“Look here,” he said abruptly. ‘‘ What 
brought me up here is this: who’s making 
love to Cherry?” 

Indignant, and with rising color, she 
stared at him. ‘“ Who—what?” 

“She’s having a nice little quiet flirta- 
tion with somebody,” Martin said with a 
significant and warning smile. ‘Who 
is it?’ 

“T don’t know who’s been talking to you 
about Cherry, Martin,” Alix said sharply, 
“but you know you can’t repeat that sort 
of rotten scandal to me!” 

“T don’t mean any harm,” he assured 
her with a quick attempt to quiet the 
storm he had raised. ‘Don’t 
get mad! But I happen to know 
that there’s some attraction 
that’s keeping Cherry here, and 
I came up to look over the 
ground for myself, do you 
see?” 

His look, which was almost 
a leer, seemed to imply that 
Alix was in the secret, a 
party to Cherry’s foolishness, 
and did imply very distinctly 
that Martin felt himself to 
be more than a match for all 


silent, looking straight into his 
eyes. 

“Come on, now, put me on!” 
he said. 

, Alix made an effort at self- 
control. “Martin, you’re mis- 
taken,” she said quietly. “ You 
have no right to listen to 
any one who tells you such 
things, and if it wasn’t that 
you’re Cherry’s husband, I 
wouldn’t listen to you. But 
you'll have to take my word 
for it that it’s a lie. We 
three have lived up _ here 
without seeing any one— 
any onel Cherry has hardly 
spoken to a man since she came!” 

“Who’s this George Sewall?” he asked 
shrewdly. 

“The lawyer? Oh, heavens, Martin! 
Why, George was a beau of mine; he’s 4 
widower and has just announced his 
engagement to the trained nurse that takes 
care of his boy.” (Continued on page 122) 
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By Dorothy Dix 
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E. W. Kemble 


ID you ever notice dat when 
anybody has got any advice to 
promulgate dey hands hit out 
to women? Dey don’t pass hit 
on to men. 

An’ when a preacher preaches one of 
dese heah soul-scarifyin’ sermons, whut 
holds sinners by de slack of deir clothes 
over de pit, he always addresses his re- 
marks to de sistern instid of de brethren, 
dough Gord knows dat de brethren needs 
hit de mos’. 

An’ de papers is full of heart-to-heart 
talks to wives ‘bout how to keep young 
an’ willowy, so as to retain deir husbands’ 
affection, but dere ain’t a word in ’em, 
from kiver to kiver, to - men ’bout how to 
keep de hair on deir haids an’ from gittin’ 
to look lak beer kegs on skids in order to 
preserve deir wives’ love. 

An’ when a gal is gwine to git married, 
her ma, an’ her married sisters, an’ her 
cousins, an’ her aunts takes her off to one 
side an’ des fills her up wid useful hints 
‘bout gittin’ off on de right foot, an’ 
strikin’ her husban’ for his pay envelop 
befo’ he gits well enough acquainted wid 
her to dast to refuse her, an’ drawin’ de 
line at mo’ dan one evenin’ out a week, an’ 
de odder matters dat helps a woman be 
defust finger in her house. But you never 
heah of a father, nor a brother, nor a 
Inend whut’s passed through de tribula- 
tions of matermony hangin’ up any red 
lanterns as danger signals for any odder 
man dat’s about to start on de mater- 
monial ’scursion. 

Nawm, ef a man ever finds out how to 
manage a wife, he keeps de snap to his- 
self an’ leaves ev’y odder man to work 
out his own salvation de best he can, but 
when a woman diskivers how to boss her 
husban’, she passes de tip aroun’ to ev’y 
odder woman she meets up wid, which 
shows whut gran’ hearts women is got, 
an’ how dey is des sloshin’ over wid sym- 
pathy. : 

Cou'se I knows dat advice is most gin- 
erally lak dese heah styley-lookin’, ready- 
made frocks dat you sees in de sto’ win- 
dows. Hit looks lak a puffect thirty-six 
dat Was jes made for you, but when you 
(nes hit on, hit don’t fit yo’ case at all. 


MIRANDY 


Bridegrooms 


‘Tell yo’ wife dat she has done sp’iled you wid good cookin’ 
ontel you ain’t got no appetite for things dat ain’t des right” 


Hit’s too long in some places an’ too sho’t 
in odders, an’ hit don’t meet in de middle, 
an’ you finds hit mighty hard to be grate- 
ful to de pusson whut persented hit to 
you, ef so be as you takes hit. 

But outside of advice mos’ ginerally 
not wukin’ out right, hit’s kind of com- 
fortin’ to feel lak somebody takes enough 
interest in you to want to give you a steer 
in de right direction, an’ dat’s why I 
don’t see why hit is dat men don’t git deir 
full share of hit, same as women does. 
Maybe hit’s becaze men is so bigoty dat 
dey tinks dey’s got sense enough to run 
deir own business by deirselves, an’ dat 
when hit comes to a little thing lak dealin’ 
wid a wife an’ a mother-in-law, dat dey 
can do dat wid deir left hand widout askin’ 
no counsel of nobody. 

Yassum, I’s heard a lot of young men, 
whut never had mixed up none wid mater- 
mony, discoursin’ befo’ dey was married 
on how dey was gwine to be de haid of 
deir own house, an’ whut dey was gwine 
to let deir wives do, an’ whut dey wasn’t 
gwine to let deir wives do, but I disremem- 


bers dat I’s ever heard any of dese men a 
tellin’, after dey had been married two or 
three yeahs, how deir schemes for man- 
agin’ a wife wuked out, which sorter led 
me to think dat maybe dere was a kinder 
hitch in de perceedin’s. 

Yassum, de secret of how to manage a 
wife is one of de things dat ev’y man 
thinks he knows, ontel he tries hit, which 
is Gord’s mercy to us women, or else we'd 
all be ole maids, an’ you don’t never heah 
of no bridegroom comin’ an’ settin’ at de 
feet of a ’sperienced woman lak I is, an’ 
askin’ her for a few p’ints ’bout how to do 
hit. 

Dat’s de reason dat last night, when 
Sim Johnsing, whut’s ’bout to tie up wid 
Sis Ma’y Ellen’s daughter, Vi’let, come 
over to my hduse to tell me whut a gran’ 
an’ noble critter she is, an’ how he knowed 
dat dere never was gwine to be nothin’ 
but love an’ sunshine in deir home, dat I 
des felt called on to bestow on him free, 
gratis, for nothin’, some of de advice he 
didn’t have ’nough sense to ax for. 

“Dat’s all (Continued on page 110) 
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E have been fighting for world- 
wide democracy. The auto- 
cratic military power that stood 
in the road has crumbled. We 

see the light of the morning of victory 
bright in the east. But we should not 
relax in any way our efforts until the 
sun of democracy is fully risen. There is 
another problem of almost equal impor- 
tance. When we have at last a demo- 
cratic world, shall we have democrats who 
are fit to live in it? What matter jus- 
tice, right, and autonomy to the democrat 
with a sunken chest, a bleary eye, syphilitic 
blood, and spindle shins? The democrat 
fit to enjoy democracy is full-blooded, full- 
chested, robust, and free of taint. We 
should have a _ well-rounded biological 
democrat as well as a well-environed po- 
litical democracy. In our zeal for the ideal 
political conditions, we should not lose 
sight of the ideal individual inhabitant. 
The world is full of imperfect biological 
beings. The figures trom the draft  re- 
turns are not collated, but apparently 
some fifty percent of the adult Americans 
whose ages were suitable for military ser- 
vice were found physically unfit. A cam- 
paign for health should go hand in hand 
with any war for democracy. 

The medical records of the Civil War 
show in round numbers that for every sol- 
dier killed in battle or dead of wounds two 
died of disease. I do not have before me 
the medical records of the war with Spain. 
That war can hardly be dignified by the 
name in view of the fact that it was chiefly 
preparation with a modicum of fighting. 
Our brave soldiers and sailors had little 
chance of dying of Spanish bullets, which 
were never so deadly then as the Spanish 
influenza is now. It is hard, therefore, to 
make a comparison, but it is certain that 
the ratio of death by disease in that war 
was far greater than in the Civil War. 
The plain inference from these data is that 
in bringing healthy young men into camp 
they are exposed to far greater danger 
from disease than if they should stay at 
home. In fact, disease is gregarious. It 
thrives in a crowd. The segregate in- 
dividual is far less liable to attack than 
the aggregate crowd. Daily we have had 
spread before us the casualties of the great 
war in which we have been engaged. Gen- 
eral Pershing reported November 23, 1918, 
the following casualties in the American 
Expeditionary Forces: Killed in action or 
died of wounds, 36,154. Died of disease, 
14,811. This is a surprising contrast to 
the records of the Civil War. Two and 
two-fifths men were killed in battle or 
died of wounds where one died of disease. 
This is a triumph of modern medical 
science. The soldier who dies of disease is 
worthy of just as much respect and honor 
as one who dies in battle. But the soldier 
does not go into war to die in a hospital, 
but to die on the battle-field for his country. 
Disease robs the dead soldier of the glory 
of the supreme sacrifice. 

What is the principal cause of the in- 
creasing immunity of the soldier? The 
answer is simple: sanitation and immuni- 
zation. By immunization I do not mean 
alone the prevention of smallpox. I refer 
particularly to the prevention of typhoid 
fever. Typhoid fever was one of the chief 
factors in the mortality of the soldiers of 
the Civil and Spanish Wars. This great 
scourge, which so loved the camp, has 
practically been banished therefrom. There 
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The Next. War: 


is, to be sure, an occasional case of typhoid, 
but it is no longer the threat of former 
years. Immunizing the recruit with dead 
typhoid bacilli has won the war against 
typhoid fever. It is not difficult for the 
layman to understand this process. In all 
contagious diseases nature seeks a cure. 
She does this by the development of anti- 
dotes to the poison which the disease pro- 
duces. These antidotes not only counter- 
act the existing poison,but immunize the 
body against a return of the disease. It is 
an established principle that certain dis- 
eases such as typhoid fever, measles, small 
pox, whooping cough, scarlet fever, and so 
forth, on recovery Jeave the body immune 
for a greater or less length of time to subse- 
quent infection. This fact led Pasteur 
and his successors to endeavor artificially 
to create immunity. If the antidotes to 
the poisons could be developed outside 
the body and then introduced into the 
body, it was reasonable to expect that 
an artificial immunity would result. Prac- 
tise has borne out this theory. It is not 
idle to hope that other germ and infectious 
diseases, especially pneumonia, may finally 
be conquered in a similar way. Unhap- 
pily this has not yet been accom- 


BY DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 


plished, and pneumonia has_ succeeded 
typhoid as the most dangerous enemy o 
the soldier. 

Another question which arises, almost 
of equal importance, is: what effect has 
the war had upon the health of the civilian? 
Unfortunately health statistics of the 
warring nations, especially of the enemy 
nations, are not very reliable. Very cot 
tradictory reports, doubtless based on 
insufficient data, are received. I think we 
may safely assume that wherever food has 
become extremely scarce, as particularly 
in the countries occupied by the enemy 
and notably in Belgium and_ northern 
France, grave inroads upon the health, 
especially of children, have been made. 
Infant mortality has undoubtedly i 
creased enormously in these localities 
We are certain that the Germans have nol 
been particularly interested in seeing that 
the civilians of occupied territory are We 
fed. They have taken no pains to see that 
young children have had sufficient milk. 
They have been content that the peoples 
of the occupied areas should be fed largely 
by food coming from German enemies. 
wish we could feel confident that the 
food which the humanity of Americats 
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Azainst Disease 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


has sent within the enemy lines has been 
devoted to the purpose intended. 

What the effect upon the public health 
of the peoples of the Central Powers has 
been, we have no accurate means of know- 
ing. Discordant reports show on the one 
hand that the peoples of the Central 
Powers have plenty to eat, and on the 
other that they are on the verge of starva- 
tion. We may assume that a middle 
ground between these two extremes is 
more nearly correct. It is evident enough 
that there is food enough to sustain life. 
The probability is that there is not enough 
to steel the system against the inroads of 
disease. When a well-fed nation first 
leels the pangs of hunger, the results are 
beneficial to health, but when these pangs 
ae continued to the degree of national 
tmaciation, the shortage of food is a threat. 
It is fair to assume, therefore, that among 
our enemies there has been a decided in- 
crease in the morbidity and mortality of 
the civil population. In this country, in 
My opinion, although statistics are not 
yY any means up to date, in so far as 
the adult population is concerned, the re- 
‘itiction in our food supply, as I pointed 
out in my article on Victory Bread, 


has been a distinct gain to the public 
health. 

A warning note must be raised, never- 
theless, against any further depreciation 
in the quality of our food. Cereals are 
still the cheapest foods, and the percent- 
age of their consumption in the food supply 
must necessarily increase. The continued 
depreciation of the wholesomeness of our 
bread supply by refining cereal products 
becomes an increasing danger as the per- 
centage of cereals in our food supply in- 
creases. When the housewife mixed her 
flours and meals at home, she knew ex- 
actly what quantities she was using. Now 
the millers do the mixing. We have only 
the miller’s word as to what the mixture 
contains. It would be quite impossible, 
except with an army of chemists not now 
obtainable, to inspect and analyze the mix- 
tures which come from the mills. We 
hope the millers will be honest, but there 
is always a small percentage of people who 
hope to thrive by dishonesty. One car- 
dinal point in cereal consumption is to 
retain a large percentage of vitamins and 
mineral constituents, which give to cereal 
products their chief degree of wnolesome- 
ness. 


It is hardly my province to discuss the 
effects of epidemics and other diseases 
upon the public health. The proper 
nutrition of our civil population will do 
much to protect our people against infec- 
tion. For this reason we should first of 
all insist that the practise of economy in 
our foods does not necessarily tend to de- 
crease their wholesomeness. In fact, just 
the contrary is true if we practise the right 
kind of economy. 

Among the diseases which have un- 
doubtedly become more prevalent as a 
result of war conditions, pneumonia holds 
first place. Medical science is practically 
helpless in the presence of pneumonia. 
The mortality of this disease is no less 
than it was a quarter of a century ago. 
Tuberculosis is a hopeful disease as com- 
pared with pneumonia. We know that a 
sanitary outdoor life, free from business 
and other troubles, based upon a very 
wholesome, nutritious diet, is capable of 
arresting tuberculosis. Pneumonia appar- 
ently loves the strongest and most robust. 
The epidemic of influenza which has scat- 
tered such disaster among our people has 
been feared chiefly because of the super- 
vening pneumonia. Undoubtedly the 
death rate among the civil population from 
this disease has been increased as a result 
of the war. The epidemic of influenza 
which has swept over the country is not 
necessarily a war epidemic. In times of 
peace similar epidemics have occurred. 
The part the war has played in the matter 
has been in furnishing the foci of infection. 
The epidemic had started anc grown to 
huge proportions in our camps _ before 
spreading to the civil population. An epi- 
demic of this kind, happily, is of short 
duration. Before medical science has 
time to discover its causes and methods of 
distribution it has passed. The term “ epi- 
demic” is a particularly happy one. It 
means “upon the people.” No one is safe. 
We feel the disease is spread rapidly in 
crowds. We keep out of the street cars 
and other public conveyances and avoid 
public assemblies as much as possible. 
Happily, aside from the supervention of 
pneumonia, the disease is not a deadly 
one, and the mortality is comparatively 
low. But even with a low rate of mor- 
tality, when so many thousands of people 
are ill, the total of deaths is threatening. 
We see daily the names of a hundred or 
more brave Americans who met death on 
the battle-field. During the past few 
months there have been thousands who 
have met death from influenza, directly 
or indirectly. We have cheered ourselves 
constantly by feeling that in this country 
we would not be subjected to the barbarity 
of the Hun. We scarcely realize that we 
have been visited by a greater scourge in 
so far as the loss of life is concerned. 

There is one disease, and that of the 
most objectionable character, which has 
always been regarded as peculiarly a war 
disease. Syphilis, unfortunately, is not 
merely a war disease. Its ravages in civil 
life are not fully realized. There is no 
other disease in which the possibility of 
continuing injury are so fully developed. 
If syphilis injured only the person who 
contracted it wilfully, we might regard 
his sufferings as a punishment fitting the 
crime, but the number of guilty persons 
who suffer is far less than those who are 
perfectly innocent! (Continued on page 52) 

(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 80) 
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HE Bishop pirouetted slowly on 
his heel and surveyed himself 
from a new angle. He then 
tried various poses in succes- 

sion, some of unstudied ease, some digni- 
fied and authoritative, and one at least 
distinctly truculent, with an air of a man 
not quite certain of his real vocation in life. 
His eye was critical but not unsatisfied. 

“T think, Henrietta,” he remarked 
dreamily, ‘that if the Kamketchgars saw 
me now, they would be surprised.” 

Henrietta, who was small and mouse- 
like by comparison, stood a little in the 
background and caught glimpses of his 
reflection whenever she could, which was 
not often because the Bishop’s width and 
height practically filled the looking-glass 
to its frame. At such times, however, 
her expression was eloquent of much ten- 
derness, some anxiety,.and no surprise at 
all. Even when he doubled his fists and 
assumed a threatening attitude towards 
his vis-a-vis, she only shook her head as 
one confronted with a worrying but ep 
tirely commonplace phenomenon. 

“T only hope, Llywelyn dear, that no 
one will see you,” she said. ‘It would be 
terrible. Indeed, under the circumstances, 
I’m sure you ought not to go. You know 
what the Bible says about Cesar’s wife.”’ 

But she spoke clearly from a sense of 
duty and without hope. It was equally 
certain that the Bishop had not heard her, 
though he smiled affectionately. 

“T never realized before the difference 
clothes make to a man,” he reflected. ‘‘I 
don’t believe our psychologists have 
studied the matter with sufficient serious- 
ness. It’s worth studying. I feel its im- 
portance in my own flesh. A few minutes 
ago I was what I am, and now—now I 
might be pretty well anything— ” 

“Not anything,” Henrietta objected 
mildly. 

‘Well, no-—of course not! But—but— 
something—different—I can’t think what 
for the moment. It may come to me. 
And the strange part of it is, I feel differ- 
ent. I feel more in touch with life, Hen- 
rietta. It’s extraordinary. As though 
my gaiters had been a gulf between me and 
my fellow creatures! Perhaps they were. 
According to my theory they would be. 
One can not really speak soul to soul with 
a fellow who offends one’s sartorial sense 
of fitness. Clothes are a method of self- 
expression, and a man who wears gaiters, 
and an apron, and a curly-brimmed hat 
deliberately dissociates himself from his 
kind. Henrietta, I believe I am on the 
track of a new sociological principle.”’ 

“Llywelyn,” Henrietta interrupted in 
the same gentle and hopeless tone. ‘‘I do 
wish you would be careful. We’re not in 
Kamketchgar. People won’t understand 
you as they do there. And it’s so impor- 
tant that they should understand. We 
came all this way to make them under- 
stand, didn’t we?” 

“T have heard people actually complain 
against modern evening dress,” the Bishop 
pursued, tapping his beautiful shirt-front 
with a proud forefinger. ‘They call it 
ugly. But really if a man has half a figure 
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—you know, Henrietta, I never thought 
my Bishop’s rig-out did me justice. The 
gaiters may have been well enough. Like 
the immortal Willoughby I have a leg. 
But the apron—no, the apron was gro- 
tesque—really grotesque!” 

“T shall wait up for you,” Henrietta 
said sighing. ‘‘I couldn’t sleep.” 

Her husband turned regretfully from 
the fascinating vision, threw a fur coat 
over one arm, and adjusted a top-hat 
with a brisk, man-of-the-world tap on the 
crown. ‘You would think they had been 
made for me,” he declared happily. 
“There is not a crease anywhere. But 
then Thomas and I are of the same height 
to an inch. He told me himself that he 
was considered to have the best figure on 
the London stage. He did indeed.” 

“T have no doubt of it, dear,’ Hen- 
rietta assented with some bitterness. But 
the expression on her faded, still charming 
little face was unchangeably tender and 
rather wistful. “Tf only you weren’t 
going with him!” she lamented to 
herself. 

“But, dear one, I couldn’t go without 
Thomas. He knows London better than 
any man living. If I went by myself I 
should probably end up in an A. B. C. 
with a glass of milk and a bun and as much 
wisdom as I had before.” 

“Oh, if only you would!” Henrietta 
murmured. 

‘“‘Besides, who should go with me but 
my own brother?” the Bishop asked 
largely. ‘‘Whom else should I trust?” 

“There is no one I trust less,’’ Hen- 
rietta objected. 

Her husband dropped from his cloud for 
a moment to consider her with a sorrowful 
perplexity. ‘‘Henrietta—how unkind— 
how prejudiced! Because my brother is an 
actor, a member of a most distinguished and 
honorable profession, you forget his good 
heart, his generosity, his impulsiveness.” 


















“T don’t, Llywelyn. It’s just what 
worries me. Good-hearted people do get 
one into such dreadful trouble.” 

“Thomas is the only man I know with 
imagination enough to understand my 
motive in going,” the Bishop added. “} 
shall never forget his sympathy when | 
told him. You know I was afraid he 
might laugh, make a joke of it. And that 
would have hurt me terribly.”’ 

“T know, dear, I know. And I do hate 
your being hurt. And I know you will be.” 

The Bishop shook his head. “We 
mustn’t be too afraid of pain, Henrietta, 
Besides, that fellow out in Kamketchgar 
was quite right. He annoyed me very 
much at the time—he had a most offensive 
manner—but as I told him afterward, his 
remarks were justified to the hilt.”’ 

“Llywelyn, how could you! Such a vul- 
gar, violent man!” 

‘“‘One must be just even to the vulgar, 
Henrietta. I remember it was at the ser- 
vice for the new converts, and he stood 
up in the middle of my address and 
pointed at me. ‘What business have 
you to talk to these innocent people of 
civilization?’ he shouted. ‘What do you 
know about it? Have you ever lived in 
an East End slum? Have you ever been 
in a West End gambling hell?’ Which, of 
course, was a bad blow for me, Henriet 
Because I never had.” ; 

“T should think not!” Henrietta e- 
claimed indignantly. 

“But now I’m going to.” The Bishop 
nodded grimly to the gentlemanly reflec. 
tion, and the Celtic flavoring to his other- 
wise pellucid English became suddenly 
more marked. ‘If ever a man stands up 
again in my congregation to twit me, I 
shall be able to look him in the face and 
say, ‘Yes—and indeed I have.’ I'll have 
no upstart Saxon telling me I don’t know 
the ways of the devil.” 

A long-restrained tear escaped Hen- 
rietta’s vigilance and rolled slowly down 
her cheek. It had no successors—teats 
are a luxury, and Henrietta regarded 
luxuries with suspicion—but it was 4 
large and glittering specimen, and _ the 
Bishop saw it. 

“Henrietta— you’re not—you're not—I 
haven’t upset you?” 

“A little, dear, just a little!” By 
standing on tiptoe she managed to put her 
hands on his shoulders, and the tear fin- 
ished its undesired existence on the im- 
maculate shirt-front. “It’s because I’m 
so afraid for you. I keep on imagining 
you in some desperate, wicked place. And 
you are so chivalrous, so impulsive. You 
would stand up in their midst and testify 
against them—I know you would—and— 
they might kill you—” 

“But, my dear one, that’s nothing ne¥ 
to us, is it? Have you forgotten how they 
attacked me in the middle of my Lenten 
sermon? Why, the knife missed my head 
by an inch.” 

“Ves, yes, but that was different. All 
the Kamketchgar bishops have been mur 
dered. It—it would have been respect 
able. People would have understood.” 

“Henrietta, whenever and wherever Wé 
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The Bishop stood between the girl and the curious, amused watchers. 
he said. ‘‘And, my dear young lady, try the other end. 


know me,” 


oppose the devil we are re specti ible,” 
Bishop answered. ‘* Besides,” 
teminiscently, ‘“‘it’s always 
fellow who gets killed.” 
Henrietta’s sigh was dissatisfied, but 
she followed him to the door and kissed 
him. He looked oddly unfamiliar, and 
the kiss had a distinct flavor of impro- 
Priety. When he waved to her from 
under a lamp at the street corner, she 
and shook her head in 


he added 
the other 


protest. 
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rietta had never really approved of bishops, 
and now she was quite sure that if only 
Llywelyn had followed his father at the 
Ebenezer Chapel up at Llanbaedr, this at 
any rate would not have happened. To 
belong to the Anglican Church was to be 
English, and to be English was to be capa- 
ble of anything. 

When the Bishop had vanished into the 
brazen glitter of the adjoining thorough- 
fare, Henrietta turned back into the hall 
and shut the door. She shut it firmly, 
deliberately, as one shutting out a vision 


“*Please pretend to 
It’s so much nicer”’ 


of sin. Then she went to the telephone. 
For a person of her size her bearing was 
extraordinarily formidable. She liked 
telephones as little as she liked bishops, 
and she gave the number severely, as 
though that, too, were not all that it might 
have been. 

“Ts that the Elysian Theater? I thank 
you. Would you be kind enough to tell 
Mr. Thomas Morgan that his sister-in- 
law—I beg your pardon—? Oh, is that 
you, Thomas?”’ 

‘No, my dear old girl, it is not. At 
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birth I may have been afflicted with 
Thomas Morgan, but by the grace of God 
and my own unaided efforts I have cast 


my affliction from me. To the world I 
am Rhys Glendower.. Remember it, dear 
girl, No actor—not even one with my 
reputation—could survive the ‘Thomas’; 
the ‘Morgan’ would be his funeral knell.” 

“You were christened Thomas,” said 
Henrietta, ‘‘and I shall continue to call 
you Thomas.” 

“Not at ali. Don’t apologize. It was 
splendid of you to have rungup. I knew 
you’d be anxious. I’ve just this moment 
come off. I’ve been superb, simply superb. 
Not a dry eye in the house! In the last 
act, when I fall over Juliet’s body——-you 
know the part—”’ 

“T do not,” Henrietta interrupted 
sternly, “I rang up about my husband, 
who has just left me.” 

Thomas Morgan, alias Glendower, made 
sympathetic noises; then suddenly he 
laughed.  “‘Why, to be sure. I’m to meet 
him. Promised to trot out all the sins of 
London. Fixed up theluridest sort of orgy!” 

“Thomas Morgan, I beg.of you to 





be serious. Remember what trouble 
we are in already. If the Archbishop 
heard— ” 


“My dear Henrietta, as a staunch 
Dissenter I care naught for bishops, 
arch or otherwise.”’ 

‘“He wouldn’t understand,” Henri- | 


etta persisted desperately. “‘I don’t 
think any one would. Llywelyn is so 
Couldn’t 


impulsive, so headstrong. 
you persuade him—couldn’t you stop 
him? -Couldn’t you tell him there = || 
were no such places?” 

“Would you have me lie, woman?” 
Mr. Rhys Glendower demanded in- 
dignantly. “‘And has any one ever 
stopped him? I never have. Don’t 








believe it can be done.” I 


“But, Thomas, if you knew how 
anxious I am!” 
“No need to be, dear old girl. I 


Henrietta winced. Twenty years 
of the Bishoy ’s society had not ac- 
climatized her to the artistic tempera- 
ment, and she felt sure that Thomas 
had been drinking. Nevertheless her 
own voice became almost mellifluous 
in its pleading. 

“You will take care of him? 
know how I trust you.” 

“Of course I do. And I’d do any- 
thing to please you, Henrietta bach 
But I couldn’t disappoint Llywelyn— 
couldn’t really. He’s just aching fora 
bout with the Evil One, the dear fellow. 
Much better give him his head. He shan’t 
come to any harm. You know what I am, 
Henrietta. I am a man of ideas, of in- 
finite resource. And I wouldn’t have my 
own brother’s beautiful reputation blasted 
for the whole world.” 

“T shall stay awake all night,” 
rietta said brokenly. 

“Good! I'll ring up when he’s on his 
way home. But my poor, dear girl, if 
you had only been here for the balcony 
scene! You know, what with my voice 
and figure—” 

Henrietta hung up the receiver. 

Since there was nothing better to do 
and no one to see, she cried bitterly. Not 
unrestrainedly. When she had cried as 
much as she felt was permissible in a bish- 
op’s wife, she put out the lights, and 


shall be there.”’ | 
{ 


You 


Hen- 
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pulled back the curtains, and drawing her 
chair close to the window, sat down.: 

Very upright, her delicate hands tightly 
clasped, and her eyes, full of sorrowful 
patience, bent on the streets of modern 
Babylon, she sat there, waiting. 


II 


HEN Owen Llywelyn - ap - Morgan 
took Orders, Wales definitely lost a 
champion heavyweight. It was all there 
in him—the height, the reach, the muscle, 
and the spirit. His bullet head with its 
upstanding thatch of black hair, the pug- 
nacious nose, and square, blue-tinted jowl 
were perfect. As a prize-fighter he would 
have been too good to be true. 

So he went into the Church. 

Possibly the unexpectedly _ sensitive 
mouth and mystical gray eyes got him 
there. But whether they or his superb 
physique won him his bishopric is more 
doubtful. History had. nothing to relate 
of the zealous missionary until he threw a 
murderously inclined West African chief- 


MOTHER HOOD 


By Eleanor Robbins Wilson 


So short a time at my command, 
These children that I hold tonight, 
God give me grace to understand, 
Wisdom to guide their steps aright, 
That I may be throughout the land 
A lamp unto their feet for light. 


So short a time do small hands cling 
With confidence of babyhood, 

Let me not idly dream the thing, 

But live the noble part I should, 

That henceforth from such mothering 
They shall instinctively seek good. 


So short a time for my embrace, 

For love, cheer, comfort, lullabies, 
God help me hallow the brief space 
That turns to gold each sacrifice— 
So surely does a mother’s grace 
Build her soul’s mansion in the skies. 


——— _— 





tain over a six-foot wall and broke his 
neck and incidentally a very nasty-looking 
revolt. Then indeed it occurred to the 
authorities that this was a heaven-ap- 
pointed man. So Owen Llywelyn-ap- 
Morgan became Bishop of Kamketchgar. 

The Kamketchgars were a dubious race, 
easily converted but given to periodic 
“rattings” which invariably included a 
massacre of any white men within a thou- 
sand-mile radius. But there was no back- 
sliding under the new bishop. Kamketch- 
gar, in fact, being climatically delightful, 
was on the way to becoming a health re- 
sort when the dissensions of various rival 
bodies of Christians, who flourished under 
the protection of the Bishop’s strong right 
arm, began to have an unfortunate influ- 
ence on the native temper. The Kam- 
ketchgars harbored suspicions of a Ju-Ju 











whose disciples had such a poor opinion of 
each other, and their distrust found an 
expression in the knife-throwing incident 
already related. Fortunately for all parties 
the knife missed its mark, and the Bishop 
finished a very eloquent sermon. But the 
next day the missionaries of all the con- 
flicting denominations held a service of 
complete brotherly concord. 

As a result the baffled Kamketchgars 
simmered down, and several outraged 
mother-churches sent out posthaste for 
their erring sons and an explanation. The 
chief transgressor arrived first, primed J 
with a good conscience, suppressed elo- 
quence, and the energy resulting from 
three weeks’ confinement on the-high seas, 
But things in England move in a dignified 
and ordered fashion. The ecclesiastical 
authorities thought that in about six 
months’ time they might begin to go into 
matters. In the meantime the Bishop had 
better wait. Unfortunately waiting was a 
feat the Bishop had never accomplished 
gracefully. And besides, there was the 
good conscience, the unoccupied eloquence, 

and the general exuberance of home. 
coming to be contended with. 

To some extent. this biographical 
notice may explain how Owen 
Llywelyn-ap-Morgan, Bishop -: of 
Kamketchgar,.came to be on the 
streets of London close on midnight, 
wonderfully arrayed and seeking a 
new form of devil on his own ground. 
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HEY met outside Piccadilly tube. 
Several night revelers, attracted 

by their unusuai appearance, turned to 
admire them as they proceeded arn- 
in-arm in the direction of Leicester 
Square. It did-undersized humanity 
good just to look at them. They 
were almost beautiful in their large- 
ness—their air of having always oc- 
















































cupied the center of the pavement- “I d 
and the Bishop’s. borrowed fur coat were 
fairly exhaled opulence.. Mr. Rhys home 
Glendower, sensing an appreciative was a 
audience, broke off in the middle of ad L 

a detailed description of the evenings the a 
triumph to squeeze his brother’s arm. “Dy 
“You’re just perfect, dear fellow. ap. », 

Just perfect: The histrionic talent |, 
must run in the family. You don't OW, 
even look respectable, let alone clerical. dower 
which is just as well. At theplacelm# ». pr 
taking you to, they’d stick a knife into per. js 

a bishop as soon as they’d pick his pock B the do, 
et—and that’s saying something.” comple 
The Bishop nodded gravely as befitted nothin: 
the prospect. But without knowing tt, ares 3 
he had not felt so well content since he hour be 
had left his Kamketchgars to their OW beg of 
unholy devices. The Kamketchgars in af) oyty.1,, 
superlative degree possessed the quality this vn 
of making most other things in this life worst ¢ 
appear flat and insipid by contrast, and it them le 
addition the Bishop, whose task it was 1% pico 
bring civilization to dark places, was P&H gesture 
sonally intensely bored by it. But no" “T ch 
its monotony was to be broken. A long: assured 
looked-for encounter stood at hand. His ger too « 
eye took in the garish lights, the luring “Dea 
gateways to unknown wickedness, thf mureq . 
shadowy, white-faced figures that drifted fellow y 
past, with the keen intentness of a soldiet Positive 
measuring his adversary. “Tt is 
“Tt all looks nice and tidy enough fF anwore, 
top,” Glendower murmured mysterious!y: This 1 
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“Good morning,” said the Bishop doubtfully. 
Must have lost my complexion in the scrimmage. 


don’t look, there’s a dear. 


“I dare say you’d think these crowds 
were just respectable people on their way 
home from the theaters, that every one 
was asleep behind those dark windows, 
and I’m not sure it isn’t a cruelty to tear 
the bandages from your eyes.” 

“T’ve come here to see things as they 
are,” the Bishop interrupted grimly. ‘And 
I won’t go back until I have seen them.” 

“Well, perhaps you’re right,” Glen- 
dower admitted, ‘‘and anyhow I'll keep 
my promise. To begin with, we'll turn in 
here if you don’t mind. Romeo gives me 
the deuce of an appetite. I lose myself so 
completely in the part, you know, that 
nothing less than steak and onions re- 
stores my mental balance. We have an 
hour before closing time. Follow me, and I 
beg of you to show discretion. Though 
outwardly a restaurant like any other, 
this place is frequented by people of the 
worst character. We shall meet some of 
them later, and if we were to arouse sus- 
picion—”’ He made a sinister, suggestive 
gesture. 

“T shall do nothing foolish,” the Bishop 
assured him simply. ‘‘I have faced dan- 
ger too often to lose my head now.” 

“Dear Llywelyn!” his brother mur- 
mured with affection. ‘What a delightful 
fellow you are! One of the very best! 
Positively my conscience smites me.” 

“Tt is too late to turn back,” the Bishop 
answered. 


This was not to be denied. They had 
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JANES ONTEOMERY FACE 


reached the end of the shining corridor, 
and a uniformed Cerberus had already 
laid hold of the Bishop’s fur coat and 
received his opera hat with an obsequious 
determination. A gentleman in evening 
dress appeared from nowhere in particular 
to assure them that a special table had 
been reserved. He bowed and smiled 
repeatedly, and it was evident from his 
manner that Glendower was a respected 
and familiar client. Toward the Bishop 
his bearing was courteous but more distant. 

“Tf these people are to show themselves 
in their true light,” the Bishop reflected 
cunningly, “‘they must believe that I am 
one of them.” He did not know quite 
what one does when one has definitely 
abandoned virtue, but he thrust his hands 
into his pockets and hummed an accom- 
paniment to the sweet, insidious music 
that came to them from behind the drawn 
curtains. ‘‘I hope to goodness there is 
something fit to drink,” he said aloud. 
‘“*Champagne for choice.” 

The foreignggentleman rubbed his hands 
together. ‘“‘By all means, monsieur. 
Cliquot 1907. A magnum, per’aps? I will 
give ze order at once.”’ 

“Make it a bottle,” 
carelessly. 

The knowledge that he had played up 
well in the first round helped him to enter 
the big, gilded room with an air of having 
dene nothing better for the last twenty 

a's. In reality the lights, the music 


said the Bishop 


“Oh, you’re awake, are you?”’ she responded. 


“Well, 
Perfect fright, aren’t I?” 


bewilderingly interwoven with ‘voices and 
the clatter of plates, the many tables that 
seemed to dance round him in a fantastic 
circle, had a disturbing effect on the Bish- 
op’s temperament. He felt larger than 
usual, and enormously elated, and at the 
same time slightly insecure. But it was 
not till-a flimsily clad Columbine skipped 
past, throwing him a professional smile en 
route, that the Bishop obviously lost coun- 
tenance. 

“Oh, she’s hired by the management,” 
Glendower explained. ‘‘It’s only a side- 
line anyhow. Belongs to some gang or 
other. You'd better send her a box of 
chocolates. It’s the correct thing to do 
here, and it’ll give you an air of verisimili- 
tude.” 

“Did I—do I—eh—look so very un- 
natural?’’ the Bishop asked anxiously. 

Glendower screwed in his eye-glass and 
inspected his brother with genuine ad- 
miration. ‘‘The years sit lightly on you, 
Llywelyn,”’ he said. ‘*As I passed, I 
heard one harpy declare that you were 
‘just too sweet.’ I am accustomed to a 
certain amount of adulation myself, but I 
have not your sun-tanned lion-hunter’s 
look. No, there is nothing clerical about 
you—nothing to be ashamed of.” 

The Bishop overlooked the flippancy. 
The dancer, pirouetting with due regard for 
breakages among the tables, became aware 
of his grave attentiveness and blushed 
strenuously. (Continued on page 125) 
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Done in the Chi- 
nese manner are 
these Queen Anne 
looking - glasses 
with black §lac- 
quer frames; the 
glass was painted 
by a master hand 
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F there are any old 
mirrors tucked away 
under the eaves in the 
garret, bring them 

down, dust off the cobwebs, 
and make the most of their 
cheery possibilities. It mat- 
ters not how shabby they 
may be; a good wood polish 
vigorously applied, a coat of 
paint or stain matched to 
the furniture, or even one of 
dull bronze tinted to har- 
monize with the color 
scheme of the room, will 
work wonders of rejuvena- 
tion. Or, if the frames are 
quite beyond redemption, a 
simple wood molding of the same finish as 
the furniture can be substituted at small 
cost and with the greatest of satisfaction. 

It seems strange that so few persons 
other than professional decorators appre- 
ciate the mirror’s happy gift of brighten- 
ing a gloomy room, multiplying its good 
points and thus distracting attention from 
its bad ones. Considering the fact that 
at least five centuries have elapsed since 
the manufacture of looking-glass was 
begun in Venice, there would appear to 
have been ample time for a complete inves- 
tigation of its decorative potentialities. 
The truth is, however, that we of the 
amateur ranks continue generation after 
generation to cast our mirrors for the use- 
ful but prosaic réle of first aid to the toilet, 
or as a pretext for the display of elaborate 
frames produced in various historic peri- 
ods. Although mirror frames, as well as 
highboys, chairs, and cabinets, present 
numerous distinct and interesting types, 
and in the course of their evolution the 
best skill of renowned artists in wood and 
metal has been lavished on their adorn- 


Reflecting Upon 
THE MIRROR 


By Winnifred Fales 
and Mary Northend 



















A dark spot is brightened 
by such a mirror as this in 
a gilt Chippendale frame 


A charming arrangement 
is suggested in the console- 
table and painted mirror 










Suitable to use 
on each side of a 
paneled fireplace 
in the Colonial 
spirit are these 
Queen Anne 
mirrors, them- 
selves paneled 





ment, it is with the decora- 
tive employment of looking- 
glass itself that we are prin- 
cipally concerned. As a 
matter of historic fact there 
is ample precedent for such 
consideration, for the first 
looking - glasses had no 
frames at all but were inset 
in the walls. And, after all, 
it is its unique ability to 
reproduce surrounding ob- 
jects that constitutes th 
real charm of a mirror, as, 
fortunately placed, it bor- 
rows from the movement 
and color of the room in 
which it hangs, or the gar- 
den beyond the window that it faces, and 
brings their enlivening hues into the in- 
terior scheme of the house decoration. 

In contrast to the motionless chairs and 
inert tables, or even to the unchanging 
pictures that hang beside it, the mirror 
seems a living thing, reproducing as it 
does all the life and activity of its sur- 
roundings, from the flicker of a sunbeam 
and the flutter of a curtain in the breeze 
to the passing to and fro of the human 
occupants of the room. Like the figures 
produced by a kaleidoscope, the “pic 
ture” in the mirror is constantly chang- 
ing. Viewed from in front, the glass may 
merely duplicate the delicate beauty ol 
a bowl of flowers on a table over which it 
hangs, though lending it the interest of a 
new background formed by the retlection 
of the opposite wall, but take a step to the 
right, and suddenly its surface is splashed 
with vivid color borrowed from the cre 
tonne hangings; or to the left, and as by 
magic the scene shifts to a blazing log ure 
with its curling smoke wreaths and showers 
of dancing sparks above the flames. 
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Besides the fascinating 
brilliancy and variety of 
its reflections, the mirror 
possesses other important 





surfaces, or a delightfully 
decorative effect can be 
obtained by cutting it into 
small, unframed panels, 
advantages over the com- putting these together on 
moner types of wall deco- : the wall like the pieces of 
ration. Cheaper than a sia a mosaic, and fastening 
good picture and infinitely a each in place with small 
more desirable than a poor a . ; ' metal corner pieces of 
one, it has also the virtue Se the familiar French gilt. 

of complete elasticity with The last-named method 
respect to shape and size. is wonderfully successful 
Unlike a painting, the in producing an effect of 
mirror can be fitted to the spaciousness in 2 tiny room 
wall space it is desired to ; ‘ol or hall. Two large mirrors 
adorn. Looking-glass can ££ « Mt Wipers FI hung on ovposite walls 
be had to fit the largest ji! : =e , ™ 4 where (Conti :ued on pageg8) 
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For the informal living- 
room are the heavy “Con- 
stitution”’ mirror at left, 
the ‘“Betrothal” at right 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


INSTITUTE 


Department of Household Engineering 


Learn 


ITH January come the usual 

numerous complaints, to the 

managers of the lighting com- 

panies, reflecting on the ve- 
racity of the electric meter. It is signifi- 
cant that the epidemic of protested bills 
begins with the days when darkness s teals 
an hour from daylight. 

In times past the companies, in an 
endeavor to keep good-will, often agreed 
to make a special test of the meter, which 
procedure cost them about a dollar and a 
half. The records of years of such work 
have shown that ninety-nine and one-h:!f 
percent were reg'stering correctly. Owing 
to labor conditions, it is now impossible 
for the utilities to entertain any idea of 
making such tests, and this puts it up to 
the customer to pay his bill or lose his 
lighting connection. Although few people 
realize it, the means are right at hand 
with which to verify your bills—read your 
meter frequently. Cultivate its acquain- 
tance, and it will tell you many a story 
When you learn to read its message, you 
will know that instead of the company 
being at fault, Norah left the cellar lights 
on all night, or a heater intended for casual 
use was going merrily hour after hour 

Electric meters are wonderfully accurate 
instruments, but like any mechanism will, 
over a period of years, tend to change. 
and when they do, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred will go slow or register 
less than they should. 

The meter consists essentially of a 


combined motor and generator called the 


“moving element,” having a common sha! 
which drives an arrangement of gears 
for counting the phy sas of the motor 


The motor is rotated by the current we 


use and at a speed ; roportional to the 
amount. It will move around slowly 
when one twenty-five-wa'' lamp is lighted 
twice as fast for two, a,d so on. The 
function of the generator is ‘o regulate the 
speed of the combination. In the alte: 
nating current meter, which is usual in 
most homes, this moving element weighs 
about fifteen grams or about the weight 
of a fifty-cent piece. It is delicatel 


At the top 1s an A. C. meter 


Sepotps 


KILOWATT - HOURS 


to. Read Your 


Electric 
Meter 


What does the top dial at 
left read? The bottom dial 
at left reads 0745 kilowatt 
hours. Alwaysread the last 
figure any hand has passed 


The top dial at right reads 
0584 or 584 kilowatt hours. 
The lower dial reads 0162 
kilowatthours. Noticethat 
the unit hand still reads 2 


balanced and rotates on a sapphire or in 
some cases a diamond jewel bearing. As 
the area of the shaft bearing is small in 
order to limit the effects of friction, 
though the weight is little, it may le 
shown that the downward pressure, com- 
puted on a basis of pounds per square inci, 
is in the order of hundreds of pounds. 
This will make clear why an expensive 
jewel bearing is requisite. 

It may seem hard to you to read a meter 
register, but it is about as simple as reading 
time from a clock face. In that, as in every- 
thing else, practise makes perfect. Try it. 

Always read the last figure under or 
passed by the hand on any dial, and do not 
worry about the fractional turn past the 
figure. Read the hands from right to left 
and put them down on paper in that order 
until you are familiar enough with the 

register to read it, as the company’s 
man does, at a glance. 

Let us study some of the dial readings 
shown in the illustrations. Analyzing that 
in dial at lower left, we have: five on the 
first hand, five-tenths past the four but 
not yet five, four-tenths past the seven 
but not yet eight, seven-tenths past the 
zero but not yet one. Reading, 745 
kilowatt hours. Take the next one: 
past four, past eight, past five, past 
zero. Reading, 584 kilowatt hours. ‘The 
dia] at lower right reads 162; as the first 
hand is not yet at three, it can not read 
three, and we call it two, disregarding the 
fact that it is almost eight-tenths of the 
division past two. 

If your meter read 151 the last time vou 
looked at it and now is 162, then you have 
consumed in the meantime the differen 
or eleven kilowatt hours. In other words 
vour bill is based on the amount your 
meter registers between readings. If your 
rate is ten cents a kilowatt hour, then in 
the last statement it would figure eleven 
times ten cents or one dollar and ten cents. 

Now here is one for you. What is the 
reading of the dial at the upper left? If 
you can read it, then your own meter will 
tell you from day to day how much elec- 
tricity you are using—or wasting. 


At the left is a D. C. meter 
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INCE the close of the war practically 

all restrictions placed by the Gov- 

ernment have been lifted. , Manu- 

facturers may now obtain metals 
and may manufacture to the capacity of 
their plants. At the same time materials 
are still scarce and the prices are still high. 
And there is, therefore, grave need for 
conserving, repairing, and wisely using the 
equipment you already have in your 
homes. 

It is more than possible that some device 
or machine may not be running smoothly. 
It would be strange indeed if this were not 
so, for the best of machinery goes wrong 
occasionally. A factory maintains a 
mechanic repair department; a house- 
keeper seldom has anybody available when 
things go wrong. To many housekeepers 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING INsTITUTE has acted 
as the repair department, to diagnose, even 
to correct the fault in cases where the home 
was near enough or the device could be 
sent to us, and still more often to show the 
housekeeper how to use her machine—but 
in every case to see that ultimately the 
device was efficient. 

It occurs to me that | 
could not do better than to 
describe to you some of the 
troubles and the correctives 
that have come up during 
the past few months. Many 
of them may be duplicated 
in some reader’s experience 
and thus be of concrete 
help. 

Here is a purchaser of 
one of the best-made wash- 
ing-machines on the mar- 
ket. She lives in Bronxville, 
New York, but had lived in 
two towns in Pennsylvania 
while her machine was in 
Service, and it was difficult 
to trace the type of current 
she had had. Her complaint 
Was that the motor wore 
out too rapidly; a local 
electrician had even volun- 
teered the disconcerting 
information that the ‘mo- 


EDR CBG DELI TRONLEL 


a: tO. 


HE INSTITUTE believes in manu- 

factured kitchen cabinets. They 
invariably provide more conveniences 
than the home-built variety. But so 
many inquiries have reached us for 
plans of the INSTITUTE kitchen cabi- 
net system that we have prepared 
working drawings that will enable the 
housekeeper to have the local car- 
penter build for her the size and shape 
that is best adapted to her available 
wall space. 

In practically every kitchen plan 
that has been submitted to me for 
suggested changes, it is clear that 
a kitchen cabinet plus a modern sink 
raised to its proper height would 
overcome the major part of any 
inconvenience of working conditions. 
It is safe to say it immeasurably im- 
proves any kitchen. Because of war 
conditions, it is not possible at the 
present time to purchase kitchen 
cabinets in this unit system and ob- 
tain prompt deliveries, but these 
plans will enable you to build your 
own. 

UUM D UWS Cites sro ve 


Director. 


tor was never adapted to the machine.” 
The patient manufacturer had replaced it 
once and was willing to do so again, but 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE was not 
willing to have any such blind adjustment 
made, because the source of the trouble 
had not been found. 

So the washing-machine was shipped 
into the Institute laboratory at our 
expense. It took time to discover the 
trouble, but find it we did. The result 
can not fail to help every user of any 
electric washing-machine. Here is the 
reason: The laundress, in using the ma- 
chine, had filled it with water and then 
loaded the cylinder with clothes. Next 
she had started the heavy cylinder without 
first allowing the motor to “hum”’ itself 
into active duty by running alone for a 
moment. This practise threw such a 
strain on the motor, though for only an 
instant, that it broke down years before 
it should have. 


to the Institute 


on ee oe me oon FQ” 


Always start the motor first in order 
not to overload; then switch on the wash- 
ing-machine. _Keep the motor running 
while you change to the wringer. The 
cost of running this motor is negligible as 
compared with the strain you are other- 
wise putting upon it. 

It was in Massachusetts that a washing- 
machine was delivered with an A. C. 
motor instead of the D. C. motor required. 
In this case the man of the house under- 
stood electricity sufficiently to rig a line 
connecting with his office, where a!ternat- 
ing current was available. But in a short 
time there was other trouble. Because the 
machine had been accepted and tampered 
with, the dealer would have nothing to 
do with the adjustment, but the manu- 
facturer promptly installed a new motor, 
and the machine is now running smoothly. 
I mention this incident not so much to 
show the pressure that Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING INstTITUTE can bring to help you, 
because this particular manufacturer did 
not require any pressure, but to emphasize 
the proper treatment of any package that 

is not delivered exactly as 
vou ordered. Don’t tamper 
with it. 

Acceptance without 
claim legally constitutes 
satisfaction with the pur- 
chase. There are few high- 
class dealers or manufac- 
turers who will interpret 
this literally; at the same 
time it is only fair to the 
manufacturer and a_ pro- 
tection to yourself to leave 
a device untouched. In this 
case, because it was a 
dealer’s error, the dealer 
must have exchanged with 
the correct machine, and 
the housekeeper would 
have saved all the time she 
spent in trying to be satis- 
fied with a makeshift. 

It is not always — in 
fact not often — neces- 
sary to see an article 
before we can tell you 
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to the Institute 


soiled water that otherwise would “gray” 


54 Send Your S. O. S. 


clothes clean, that is, detach all the dirt 


what is the matter with it. From a little 
particles. Wash only a few at a time and 


island off the Maine coast came this 
Ss. 0. S. “I have bought a washing- 
machine, but it takes the buttons off 
the clothes, and I can not understand 
how the InstTITUTE can ever approve it.” 


the clothes. 


reduce the amount of linen in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of dirt on the 
clothes. 

Thorough rinsing will remove all the 


In this method of washing, 
the rinsing is an extremely important 
operation as far as the appearance of the 
clothes is concerned. When all the body 

linen is washed, discard the washing sole 


A washing-machine, properly used, 
take off buttons? Never! The only 
possible explanation was that the laun- 
dress had tried to wash too many clothes 
at once, so that the clothes, instead of 
being subjected to the gentle friction of 
cleansing suds, were forced against 

harsher wood or metal. This error in 
using a washing- machine is so common 
that it is safe to say that if your clothes 
are not washed clean, or if they tear, or 
if they wear unduly, or if they lose but- 
tons or strings, you can prevent all 
three by washing only half the quan- 
tity at a time. 

But so many washing-machine trou- 
bles are due to a wrong method in using 
a machine that I can not do better than 
tell you just how to wash in the new 
machine way, because it is radically 
different in method from the old-fash- 
ioned hand scrubbing. 

First use the INstITUTE formula of 
one-half cupful of washing-soda solu- 
tion to a tubful of warm, not hot, 
water. Make the solution by dissolving 
one pound of washing-soda in one gallon 
of water. To the tub of water now soft- 


HER S. O. S. ANSWERED 


Comanche, Texas, 
Oct. 3, 1918. 
Business Manager, 
Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 4oth St., 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 

About two months ago we installed a 
Holyoke Kerosene Water Heater in our 
bathroom, one burner, thirty-gallon water 
tank, and it smokes so we can not use it. 

We have experimented with it pa- 
tiently, but all we get is a very tiny yellow 
flame. Ifitis turned high enough to heat, 
it floods the house with smoke. 

The stove is new, wick new, wick well 
‘trimmed, and we have taken every precau- 
tion we know of. We have used a kero- 
sene range in the kitchen for three years 
and know something of caring for wicks. 

We bought the heater because it was 
recommended and advertised by you. 
Unless we can find the defect, we shall 
have to have it taken out, as we want 
something that will heat water. Another 











































tion if the flannels are either wool or 
silk—not because even now it is too 
soiled to use, but because it is not suit- 
able to wash these fabrics. If the flan- 
nels, however, are of the more common 
cotton variety, they may be washed 
without any change of the water. At 
the stage in your washing when you 
must discard the washing solution, run 
it out of the machine and rinse with a 
little clear water, then fill the machine 
with clear, hot rinsing water, using just 
as hot water as you can possibly ob- 
tain. The nearer you approach the 
commercial Jaundress’ “‘steam’’ rinse, 
the whiter the clothes. Rinse only 
a small amount of linen at one time and 
run the machine five minutes for each 
load. 

All the clothes that have had this 
rinse can safely be run through a cold 
blue rinse while the machine is washing 
flannels, and so forth. For these and 
for silk underwear be sure that the 
water is fresh and only lukewarm. Add 
enough soap solution to make a generous 
suds; more will be required than when 


the water has been softened by washing . 


. . installed here at the same time gives the ° 4 
ned w soda solution, < soz ~ ceiatar soda. Ru 2 : e 
= gory oe “ts “aieey add “ ‘P sametrouble. Please offer us some advice pa ee - ae machine fifteen r- 
jelly. nis is made by heating one bar regarding it. Thanking you kindly, I am, enty minutes, or even more t 
required. Rinse in water of the same 


of any kind of soap you prefer in two 
quarts of water until dissolved. Pour 
the mixture into preserve jars and store. 
Use enough to make a rich suds. We 
require one-half of one jar, which means 
one-quarter of a bar of soap; but you 
may need more or less. 

Separate the clothes into the usual 
divisions: table, bed, body linen, col- 
ored clothes, flannels and hose. Put the 
table linen into the tub first, wash ten 
or fifteen minutes, put through the 
wringer, and set aside until ready for 
rinsing. This procedure presupposes 
that you are doing both washing and 
rinsing in the one receptacle, the wash- 
ing-machine. Into the same suds put 
the bed linen. I doubt if you will need 
to add more soap. If you have more 
than four sheets with the pillow-cases 
and toweling that go with them, make 
two or more runs instead of trying to 
accomplish all at once. In general, 
wash for ten minutes, but let the 
amount of soil determine the time in 
every case. If you use set tubs in addi- 
tion to the washing-machine, you can 
be giving the table linen its scalding 
rinse while the second load is being 
washed. Machine rinsing, however, is 
much more efficient, and 
for that reason I prefer 
to complete the entire 
washing operation of all 
the white clothes before 
I start any rinsing. 

When ready to wash 
the body linen, you will 
need to add the other 
half-jar of soap, but there 
is no necessity of discard- 
ing the wi ishing solution 
even though it appears 
very dirty. It is a surpris- 
ing fact that very much 
soiled water will wash 


Miss Mildred Maddocks, 
Director Good Housekeeping Institute, 
New York City. 
Dear Madam: 
With regard to the Holyoke Kerosene Water Heater, 
wrote you, you diagnosed the case exactly right. 
Both the steel collar “B”’ 
bottom side uy 


Very truly yours, 


Me. W Dangue 


Oct. 15, 1918. 
Mrs. Wm. Dingus, 

Comanche, Texas. 
My dear Mrs. Dingus: 

I thank you for your letter of October 
3d, which I read with interest. 

There can be no question that your 
Holyoke Kerosene Water Heater burner 
has been installed incorrectly. I am in- 
closing a circular of directions for operat- 
ing, with a diagram cut of the burner 
itself. Will you please notice if every part 
is installed as in the picture. 

Occasionally a plumber makes the mis- 
take of putting that steel collar “B,” for 
instance, upside down. 

I have personally seen these burners, 
not one but dozens of them, working in 
excellent condition, so that I am con- 
vinced it must be a question of installation. 

Will you not use the enclosed stamped, 
addressed envelop to let me know if this 
helps the trouble. 

Cordially yours, 


PE I 


Director. 





and the steel band “G” 


you most graciously for your interest and information, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


















































































Comanche, Texas, 


Oct. 20, 


about which I 


were put on exactly 
»! As soon as we adjusted them according to the circular 
of directions, it burned beautifully, and we are entirely pleased with the 
Holyoke Heater. 

Thanking 


Mra. W? Dingues 


temperature, running the machine the 
usual five minutes. Rinse again, still in 
lukewarm water, and if wool, place on 
garment stretchers or lay flat on bath 
towels. Never hang wool garments 
to dry. An excellent method is to 
stretch a sheet over the clothes bars and 
put the flannels on this in as near their 
normal shape as possible. Silk under- 
wear should be wrung as dry as possible 
and rolled to be ironed immediately. 
But to return to the washing; _ the 
colored clothes come next and require 
the same washing solution as flannels 
with the following exceptions: men’s 
shirts, even though colored, may safely 
be washed with the white clothes, and 
children’s frocks and dresses of colored 
percale, but ginghams, chambray, and 
prints should be washed alone without 
washing-soda as a softener. Use only 
the soap solution in lukewarm water,, 
followed by lukewarm rinsing and cold 
bluing. Finish with the stockings. 
Without any change in the washing 
solution run the machine for ten or fit 
teen minutes. Be especially thorough in 
rinsing and use only lukewarm water. 

It is clear that for the best results 
in efficiency a washing: 
machine should be piped 
to a discharge, although 
the filling may well & 
cared for by a short rub- 
ber hose connection from 
one of the set tubs. 4 
it is possible to - 
that first rinsing a red 
“scalding” one, it wil 
better work than boiling 
If not, there are certail 
parts of the washing that 
may require an occas sions! 
boiling, but even this net 
not be a routine 
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in the allied countries is restored to its normal basis, famine threatens, and famine 


food there will be no labor. 


A World 


Illustrated 


by 


Lejaren A. Hiller 


not obtainable because there 
sugar to be bought. When it 
had, the Frenchman paid twenty-five 
cents a pound for it and the Italian 
sixty. Twice the French made a special 
allowance to housewives for canning. 
It was an extra 500 grams—approxi 
mately a pound. 

Other were obtainable in pro 
portionate amounts. In England cream 
could be purchased only upon presenta- 
tion of a physician’s certificate that it 
was absolutely necessary to the health 
of the recipient. In France, where bread 
lorms fifty-two percent of all the food 
eaten, the French Chamber of Deputies 
lound it necessary in January to cut the 
bread allowance to a trifle more than 
ten ounces a day each, or barely one 
third the average daily consumption of 
the French workman before the war. 
And later the grain shortage became so 
acute that the bread ration was cut to 
approximately seven ounces a day! Seven 
ounces—about two good slices a meal. 
But, as Captain André Tardieu, the 
French High Commissioner to the United 
States, set forth, there were entire agri- 
cultural districts where for days the 


was no 
could be 


{c 0K Is 


The peace of Europe depends on the food we can send 


To Feed 


people saw no bread at all. Even the 
ration of the soldiers had to be cut, being 
reduced from twenty-five ounces to twenty- 
one. The case was the same in Italy. 
From twenty-two and one-half ounces 
the soldier was cut to eighteen ounces a 
day. Laborers got fifteen ounces and 
others eight ounces a day. Nor was this 
the fine bread we know—not even the 
fine Victory bread. It was coarse, dark, 
ill-tasting, often ill-smelling stuff. 

The Germans took with them in their 
initial retirement from France and Belgium 
2,000,000 cattle and hogs in numbers 
impossible to estimate. By the end of 
1916 French herds had decreased 2,500,000 
head. By January 1, 1918, the number of 
hogs had fallen from 7,000,000 to 4,000,000. 
Lack of fodder, which could no longer beim 
ported, has compelled the constant killing of 
cattle, so the French herds have continued 
to dwindle. This means more than a 
tremendous reduction in meat products. 
Along with meat went milk, the dairy 
products being reduced sixty percent. 
Similarly England, in order to raise more 
grain, plowed up last year 2,400,000 
acres of her best grazing lands, thereby 
reducing accordingly her livestock «rd 


dairy products. Altogether, the 
shortage of cattle in Europe, even 
as long ago as the early part of 
1916, totaled, according to the 
United States Food Administration, 
28,000,000 head. Sheep had de- 
creased 55,000,000 head. There were 
32,500,000 fewer hogs. We may 
glimpse the meaning of this when we 
realize that in Milan, Italy, for in- 
stance, the individual was allowed to 
buy — when it was obtainable — six 
ounces of butter a month, or twelve 
of those little chunks that used to be 
served by American restaurants be- 
fore the war—twelve little cubes, or 
about one-seventh of a cube a meal 

to be spread over two slices of bread! 
Nor are these extreme and _ isolated 
examples. The entire dietary was cut. 
There was no abundance of anything. 
The small amount of bread allowed still 
constituted the bulk of the food obtain- 
able. Neutral European countries were 
as badly off. In Switzerland the bread 
ration was cut to half a pound a dav. 
In Finland the people were reduced to 
five and one-half ounces of bread a day, 
and this was made mostly of grains other 
than wheat, besides containing birch bark 
finely ground. Now they are using fish 
and cellulose (really paper) in their bread. 
In Sweden sugar, milk, butter, bread, 
and other staples could be purchased 
only in extremely restricted quantities. 
One ounce of butter a week was the 
Austrian allowance. The Germans were 
so far reduced that they were living 
largely upon food substitutes—frying oil 
prepared from kerosene, egg substitutes 
made of chalk and baking-powder, and 
so on. Whether at war or not, all the 
nations of Europe were at the point ot 
starvation. All that saved our Allies 
from surrender through hunger was the 
shipment of (Continued on page 92) 
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HE forecast of smart fashions 
for the summer always ap- 
pears in the clothes designed 

for the south. How Paris interprets 
these first new clothes is shown on 
this and the following page. Again 
we find the straight, slim line, the 
chemise dress over the narrow un- 
derskirt, as sketched above. Here 
white tricot and white cotton fur 
form an effective, semi-fitted dress, 
relieved only by a white cord girdle. 
The neck is in the oval line, plain 
except for a narrow cord binding 


Continuing the Straight Line 


Another example of the straight 
dress and the plain neck-line is 
shown in the summer frock at the 
left on the opposite page, blue taffeta 
striped with brown, over a white 
organdy petticoat. This is a very 
smart silk dress for the south, and a 
model which could be easily adapted 
in voile, organdy in two colors, or in 
tricot. It would be equally smart in 
colored linen, with the petticoat of 
white linen. The lines of the organdy 
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frock on the opposite page are new, and 
it, too, is a model which would be as 
smart in linen and taffeta as in organdy, 
or in white batiste banded with* linen. 
For those of us who are not going south, 
this model in charmeuse for afternoon 
wear, or in apricot Georgette crépe for semi- 
evening wear, would be very smart indeed. 

Wraps show some variety; the slinky 
type, as well as the voluminous model, bids 
for favor. The short cape of beige duve- 
tyn sketched, trimmed with stitched straps 
and beige tassels, is smart for general wear, 
and may have a collar of fur or cloth as 
desired. But even summer wraps claim fur 
as trimming. The other wrap shown is 
worn by Mlle. Réjane at a Paris theater, 
and is a formal garment for evening wear. 


Though originals in French, this frock of 
white tricot and white cotton fur and the 
cape of beige duvetyn need no translation; 
all good Americans know they can be read 
either “South of France,” or “Palm Beach” 


“We are for the South,” ts 
the chorus of the song these 
two Paris hats sing, with one 
verse marron taffeta with an 
amber plume, the other verse 
white cotton voile and roses 


The new things shown here in 
New York continue the straight 
silhouette and show tricot and linen 
in the greatest degree, a great deal 
of batiste, Georgette crépe, and the 
organdy which had such tremen- 
dous vogue last season. 


Midwinter Fashions 


Though the fashions for the south 
give us the first suggestions for 
spring and summer, there are some 
of us much concerned with winter 
clothes. From Paris come the smart 
midwinter models on page 60. Here 
we find a suit from Buzenet, o 
marron satin embroidered in beige 
chenille. Any one who has not 
purchased a suit earlier in the yeat 
will make no mistake to get one now 
of satin, as it can be worn later in the 
spring than cloth. In satin, too, 
a frock with long tunic trimme 
with wide bands of kolinsky. This 
shows a prevalent line smart both 
in coats and in one-piece dresses. 

Now that the war is over, we sha 
take much more interest in evening 
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“Pretty is as pretty does,” is certainly 
the truth about one’s hair, isn’t it? And 
virtue in doing it plainly was rewarded 
in the case of the jeune fille who wore the 
coiffure above at the Comédie Frangaise 


The round neck of the frock’ below is for 
naivelé, the blue stripes are to make 
mademoiselle look slimmer than nature 
could do it alone and unaided, and the 
hemstitched organdy 7s to fill in the front 


clothes. The formal evening dresses are 
made with the material of the dress, satin 
or velvet, extending as a rule to the shoul 
der line, instead of only to the bust, as 
during last year. These formal dresses 
have little or no sleeves. The “in-between 
dress,’’ however, which has been so smart 
in Paris, has the short sleeve shown in the 
illustration at the lower left on page 60, 
a dress of yellow velvet trimmed with 
yellow embroidery. This is one of the 
smartest models of the season, smart 


Though we know nothing about “ Notre 

Image,” in which Mlle. Rejane played, 

wearing this Jenny costume—wrap of 

rose and silver brocade, frock of gold lace 

and tulle—e are satisfied to have “Our 
Image” just like hers 


an 
a 
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The French with their come-hither ways 
have charmed us all, more than ever now 
that we know them better, and those of us 
who have the courage of our desires will 
presently be wearing our hair like this 


As soon as she found out that the war was 
over, the Parisienne below made herself 
the orange organdy frock as fast as she 
could, popped on the hat of rose-colored 
crépe, and aeroplaned to the Cote d’ Azur 





Buzenet made the suit above 
of marron satin and made it 
slim, not to conserve wool. 

but, well, perhaps because a 
thought becomes a deed, a 
deed a habit, and doubile: 

we shall be woolless for som 
time, save for wool em hroidery: 


enough to wear anywhere 
and yet simple enough to 
make at home. Another 
m del which could be fol- 
lowed at home in the 
original materials, jet 
paillettes and a_ vivid 
blue satin, is shown here. 
Or it could be all of vel- 
vet, or all of chiffon. The 
chiffon dress is still ex- 
ceedingly smart for semi- 
dress wear, in either deli- 
cate or vivid tones, unre- 
lieved by contrasting 
color of any kind at all. 

We are already begin- 
ning to hear whispers of 
spring hats, as yet only 


whispers, but from Paris 
60 


A little French sea of gray velours with a 
little Dutch dyke of gray squirrel shows the 
new internationality of the tam-o'-shanter; 
in this swathing turban, cotton which grew 
white in the south returns south beige 


Women have a right to be beautiful as well as useful, 
now that the war 1s over, and here are evening frocks, 
one yellow velvet, one vivid blue satin with jet bodice 
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Satin for the soutl the 
frock above, with kolinsky ta 
make you remember thai the 
winds that blow from the 
north are frost-b*tten. The 
tunic accomplishes fulness 
without bulk, with charac- 
teristically French deftness 


and different fashionable 
watering places come the 
hats illustrated, and two 
pretty new coiffures for 
the young girl. The hat 
of white cotton toile with 
black velvet forming the 
brim is very smart and 
chic, combining as_ it 
does the high crown with 
the brimmed effect. The 
other hat suggests a hel- 
met in shape, its severity 
relieved by a plume. Ii 
is interesting to see 
plumes regain their o:d 
popularity, for they are 
to be found on some of 
the smartest hats we 
have had this winter 
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Round-necked, buttoned -in-the- 
back blouse, $13.75 in hand-drawn 
white batiste with Valenciennes 
lace; white or flesh-colored 
Georgette crépe, $16.50. White 
French batiste watst, hand tuck- 
ing and hand hemstitching, $5 


If you are going south to meet the 
spring, you could hardly wear a 
waist more sure of its welcome than 
this lovely one below of exquisitely 
fue hite French batiste with 
‘hand-hemstitched ruffles and an 
a 


“Wp eee, 


of) 


ne real filet lace; $0.75 


The slip-over waist at the right 
is of hand-tucked, hand-hem- 
stitched white batiste: $6.05 


£ 


° Y ° 
Going to Meet the Spr ing 
Waists for the South, All Ex- 

quisitely Made by lland 

HE hand-made waist is something we 


all want but as a rule can not find at a 
reasonable price. But for the January 








” Ae white sales a leading Fifth Avenue shop is 

that the making a specialty of the five hand-made 

om the waists on this page. They are not only of 

. The e finest batiste but are made entirely by 

fulness hand, with a most attractive use of hem- 

charat- stitching, tucking, and plaiting. The 

deftness plaits are edged with real filet in one case, 

anol and there is Madeira hand embroidery and 

oa let in another. It is hard, nowadays, to 

ne t 6 ind a smart tailored waist, machine made, 

d -— ior five dollars, yet here is one hand tucked 

vad bes ind hemstitched for this price. 

il Another interesting feature of _ this 

ng the sap of waists is the variety of neck-lines. 

S a There is t he sports waist with square collar, 

a E ogg Waist with frills to be worn with 

swith ‘nite skirts for the south, or with the skirts aa x sa a 

The Sour suits for the north. And there is the eI SS aad | toe pat tapi a gb 

. ha jast with the double plaiting down the ri a Be pape ae went BPP ae 

vedi wy vi hich adds a spring-like touch to ee ee J 

. 2 — a winter suit on the first warm days. icdeine eeniieeel Hana 

aie “9 waists have been made especially for 

ir old nw scarred sales and can be promised only Not just a summery picture to dream over is that at 

py are \ oc ete: iit Abadi? , the left, but the way you will really want to lool 

yme of leoat ‘wage Me ittle Inexpensive viet ort he a few days if you are going south. The ai * 
Is of voile, made on the straight lines white voile with white, rose, or blue embroidery, 7 


s we cape . : ; rose, or blue ip Sys 
dl which bid fair to continue their popularity. made, of good materials, and priced at only $18.59 
hai: €1 





Fairylike as a dream itself is the 
nightgown at the right of flesh- 
colored Georgette crépe, ribbons, 
lace, $16.50; chemise, $0.75; 
drawers, $0.75; camisol?, $4.05 


January Lingeri¢ 


The flesh-colored satin envelop chemise be- 
low, Georgette crépe top, is $4.05; pink, or 
blue satin mules, $5.00; pink or blue gar- 
ters, with lace, ribbon, and flowers, $4.05 


ny 
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TYLES in underwear do not change 
overnight, as do those for dresses, and* 


so the really economical way to buy un- + 


derwear is to purchase the year’s supply 
all at one time at the January white sales. 
There is no question but that you save all 
the way from ten to fifty percent by doing 
this, and that you are also able to make 
your selections from a much larger variety 
uf models than at any other time. 

For instance, among the things ~hown 
on this and the two following pages, all of 
them made up especially for the January 
sales, you will find the best of the more 
elaborate crépe de Chine and Georgette 
crépe sets at a real saving over the regular 
prices. Then, too, you nave ample choice 
between the sleeveless gowns and those 
vith the regular sleeve many women find 
more comfortable. Also there are envelop 


‘chemises with the regular sleeve in one 


with the garment, and those with the pop- 
ular shoulder straps many women like. 
The albatross negligée is charming, the 
satin negligée a wonderful vaiue. 


Philippine embroidered batiste gown at 

below, $2.05; envelop chemise, $2.05; Ve 
necked envelop chemise, pink crépe de Chine, 
$4.05; Philippine embroidered gocun, $4.95 





Would you believe the 


charming little nainsook 
nightgown below is only 
$r.o5? Well, at is, and 
made in Empire style with 
vood|alenciennes lace, blue 
ribbons, and workman- 
hip good in all particular: 


wn at 

52.05; Ve 
de Chine, 
un, $4.05 


Pajamas of pink madras cloth are those 
below for $2.05. The lovely gown sketched 
with them is pink crépe de Chine, $5.c5 


Below is an excelleni value—a corduro’ 
boudoir gown lined throughout with dotted 
silk mull, $7.05; pink, blue, rose, or wistaria 


Empire gown of nainsook at right below, 
with Valenciennes lace in band effect, 
$2.50; envelop chemise to match, $1.05 


Seldom indeed is Swiss em- 
broidery seen so charmingly 
as in the nainsook gown 
at the left with Valenciennes 
lace and satin ribbons; 
$3.90: Japanese hand-em- 
broidered pink silk gown, 
kimono pattern, $4.50 


The knickers below are 
flesh-colored washable sat- 
in with filet edging, $2.95; 
the slip-over underbodice 
to match is $1.50. The 
shadow-proof golf petticoat, 
white cambric with scal- 
loped edge, is priced $1.50 
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On these pages are some of the best values 
from the great January lingerie sales, and 
if you can not find them, or something 
which pleases you as much, in your local 
shops, we will buy ‘them for you prompt- 
ly on. receipt of check or money-order 


Ladders are far from unlucky if they are 
ladder embroidery as on the batiste envelop 
chemise above, with strap shoulders, for $2.05; 
gown to match, $2.05. Left at the top is a 
gown of Philippine embroidered batiste, nicely 
made, with regular sleeves, and priced, $1.95 


On the right at the top of the page is a lav- 
ishly Philippine embroidered nightgown of 
batiste, lace trimmed, for $4.95. The Phil- 
tppine embroidered batiste envelop chemise 
at the right above, with the regular shoulder 
so many people prefer instead of strap, $2.05 


TTowever discriminating your taste, the very 
lovely lingerie set at the right ts certain to 
please you, of flesh-colored crépe de Chine, 
lace, French flowers—the gown is $5.95, made 
in an especially charming Empire styl; 
drawers, $3.95; camisole, $1.95; chemise, $3 50 


GE 


Albatross lined with China silk 1s 
the scalloped negligée at the right 
above; pink, blue, white, $10.75 


At the left above is a specially 
priced negligée at $26.50, 
made of a square of satin, 
picoted at the edges, and fash- 
toned to fall unevenly at the bot- 
tom. The sleeves are straight 
pieces of Georgette crépe; in 
rose, blue, wistaria, or mauve 





It's a New World, and a New Year, and Here are the New School 


Clothes for the New Generation 


AVING decided what the child needs, 
the next thing is how to purchase. 
Half a dozen dresses should not be bought 
at one time. More dresses are discarded 
because they are faded and shabby than 
are actually worn out. Make it a rule, 
therefore, to purchase only two dresses at 
a time, and there will be fresh additions 
to the wardrobe three times a year. 
In buying a dress, ask yourself first, 
is the dress of good material? If you or 
your neighbor have had trouble with a 
poplin dress, do not buy another dress of 
poplin, hoping it will hold the color better: 
Learn which are the good dyes. If one 
light green smock fails to hold its color, 
the chances are that another will fail, too. 
Investigate samples of materials simply 
as materials, so you may know which ones 
will pull apart at the seams, which are 
yarn-dyed fabrics, and so forth. Avoid 
ordinary bargain counters. The materials 
which have given me the best satisfaction 
are Japanese crépe, chambray, gingham, 
kindergarten cloth, and piqué. 
Ask yourself also, is the color becoming? 
Is the dress easy to launder? Will it 
slip over an ironing board easily? Is there 
allowance for growth? A three-inch hem 
has proved ample for the life of a garment 
in my experience, so there is no need of 
extra tucks. However, all ready-made 
garments are of unshrunken materials. 
; Allow about an inch to the yard for 
You just know this sailor coat deserves a shrinkage, and you will be safe. 
“merit stripe,” and there it ao the sleeve. Low-necked dresses are more or less 
The coat 13 wool enon oe blue as the deep luxuries of summer. Dresses with finished 
the navy blue a sailor wears— a : . : rose, Or gray ewimmings, 3 10 IO Yrs.; 
the collar is satlor, too: Venetian lined, edges, such as scallops, embroidery, and Secu.” Gan of cde. ba ae 
mart, double-breasted, full-belted model. lancy facings, give shorter service. live preen het 5 


varmly interlined; 8 to 14 yrs., $24.50 


reed ee Bentse 


young to sail the seven seas, 
why not compromise on a white drill sailor 


suit: navy or cadet blue, red, green, brown, 


mir weed, plain woolen 
avy blue serge, 5 to 10 Yrs.; $0.75 


The young lady at the 
left doesn’t put 
book behind her be 
cause she loves it | 
but because sh 


er 1rocrR m1¢ 


cham- 
the 


vants you to 

ront with embroide 
in contrasting color; 
blue, yellow, green, or 
rose cotton cre] 

8 to 12 yrs., $7.05 


pe, 


School days stretch 
out before the 
youngsters, and the 
clothes made ready 
in the fall need re- 
plenishing in the 
spring; anything on 
this or the opposite 
page we will buy for 
you very promptly 
on receipt of check 
r money-order 


world is all made 
wer new, and of course 
everybody wants a new 
dress. If you are any- 
where from 6 to I2, 
you ca feel new, too, 
to your heart's content 
in th rs plaid gl h 
fro he green, ow, 
or blue and white plaid 
with white collar and 
cuffs; price, $5.75 





The Confidential 


Column 


JREMODEL your old 
furs: this is the season 
when, if we have not bought 
new clothes, we long to give 
what we have some change. 
Perhaps nothing will help 
so much as to remodel their 
fur trimming. You can buy 
new skins, you know, and 
make yourself a collar for 
less than half the price of 
the finished piece, or you 
can remodel your old furs. 
To make over an old fur, 
cut a collar pattern of cam- 
bric. If the fur you are 
using is short, the collar will 
look about the size of the 
pattern, but if the fur is 
long, it will look larger. 


Choose your style: col- 
lars like that at the top 
are practically straight at 
the neck-line, as shown in 
the pattern below it. The 
deeper the curve at the 
neck-line, as in the pattern 
at the left, the less roll there 
will be. A military collar, 
slightly longer at the base 
of the neck, will be given by 
the pattern at the right. 

You can cut your own 
pattern like the _ little 
sketches shown, or, if you 
wish, we will furnish the 
patterns for 5 cents each. 

After cutting your pat- 
tern, remove the lining from 
the old fur neckpiece. No- 
tice how the fur was joined, 
the close stitches, the way 
the tape was sewed along 
the edges then brought 
over and fastened so the 
edge of the fur is fluffy. 
Place the pattern on the 
wrong side of the fur, avoid- 
ing the old, worn neck-line. 


For $3.95 you do not really expect nowadays to 

get anything like so charming a blouse as this, 

made wn the newest way, of sprightly blue or rose 

checked organdy, with a voile collar plaited and 

stitched in color. In flesh-colored, white, beige, 

or gray French voile the same waist is $5.05 
66 


Collars in general are small this 
year, and from your old neck- 
piece you can almost certainly 
cut any of these three smart 
models. You can make them 
to snap on and wear them with 
your suit and top-coat, too. If 
you need a pattern, it is $§¢ 


THE WELL-MADE, INEXPENSIVE 
WAIST 


The good-wearing, plainly-made waist of white 
batiste you will find at the left above, with collar 
and cuffs of dimity for a touch of trimming; $2.05 


She who finds a high neck becoming will like the 
model of Buster Brown persuasion above, of blue 
or pink checked organdy with a taffeta tie; $2.05 


Mark with chalk or pencil, 
and cut along line with a 
sharp penknife; scissors 
haggle the fur. Comb the 
fur to remove loose bits. 
Then, holding the fur 
side to you, press down 
along cut edge toward you, 
tape with Prussian binding, 


To line the collar: use 
cambric pattern; cut out- 
ing flannel or other lining 
material one-half inch larger 
than pattern. Use _ this 
interlining for pattern for 
crépe de Chine or heavy 
satin, which is cut one- 
quarter inch larger. Tack 
the two linings together. 
Place original cambric pat- 
tern on lining, mark at 
original edge, turn on this 
edge and baste. Sometimes 
this is machine stitched to 
give firmness. Hem the 
lining to the curved edge. 

At neck-line bind with 
bias binding one-quarter of 
an inch finished, and hem to 
coat, or loosen lining of 
coat and set in. 

If you want to use your 
fur collar on a suit coat and 
on your top-coat, too, 
when the collar is finished, 
put a one-half inch finished 
bias binding at the neck. 
On the side of the binding 
away from the wearer, 
place snaps one inch apart, 
alternating the parts. Re- 
peat on inside of coat collar. 


This snapped-on collar 
has several advantages: it is 
warmer than a_neckpiece 
worn loosely; suits are 
cheaper if not fur trimmed, 
and your separaie collar 
will do for many coats; 
when spring comes, and we 
do not want fur collars, this 
one may be removed with- 
out changing the coal. 


Here is the suit waist of white voile, with Valen- 
ciennes lace edging, and fastening at the side; $3.59 





Sweaters and Skirts for the South 
cae Now, and Later for Everywhere 


vith a 
Cissors 
1b the 
its. 

e fur 
down 
d you, 
nding, 


Here are the white skirts for 
the south now, and later to 
wear everywhere; white cotton 
gabardine, the one on the left, 
$5.75; the other one $4.75 
r: use 
t out- 
lining 
larger 
this 
rn for 
heavy 
tT one- 
Tack 
ether. 
ic pat- 
irk at 
yn. this 
etimes 
hed to 
m the 
edge. 
1 witli { } | | Shetland wool  szveater, 
rter of black with white, or white 
hem to i with black trimmings, 
ing of Shetland slip-on sweater of mohair yarn, : or solid navy, turquoise, 
to be worn high or low-necked; navy, J or Copenhagen blue, 
€ your Copenhagen, or turquoise blue, black, £ black, white, rose, pur- 
at and gray, fazen, rose, white, purple: $0.75 ple, gray, or fawn, $12.75 
too, : 
nished, 
inished ‘ ~ 2 
a Here Are the Essentials of the Maternity 
yinding : ~ 
re , Wardrobe — Coat and Two Dresses 
s. Re 
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ve length of line from the shoulders Dress of navy blue, black, or plu m-colo 
this dress of all-wool crépe with silk satin with Georgette crépe sleeves, and wit 
of self-colored satin; 34 to 44, 39 vest and belt braided and beaded in self color; 
th, $18.50 in navy blue or black ‘ 34 to 44, 30 in. skirt length, priced ai $27.50 


an extra-size coat of dark Oxford : If you can not find the things on these pages 
‘vigereaux,” sizes 40 to 56; without in your local shops, we will buy them for 
In green, taupe, or brown burella you on receipt of check or money-order. In- 
mitation nutria collar, $20.75 quiries will be answered for three cents postage 





VICTORY 
RECIPES 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING IN- 
STITUTE built a kitchen lab- 
oratory especially to be of 
service to you. In the “De- 
partment of Cookery’’ every 
recipe and every method is 
tested before we venture to 
print it. The picture shows 
you but one corner of the 
generous space devoted to 
cooking methods. The kit- 
chen cabinet is just opposite. 


1323 Total Calories 


Hominy Crumpets 
144 Protein Calories 


1 cupful cooked hominy 1 teaspoonful salt 
grits : 2 tablespoonfuls mar- 
1 cupful milk garin 
1 cupful water 2 teaspoonfuls baking- 
table: ore sugar powder 
Ab nut 2 cupfuls flour, 20% barley and 80°% wheat 
Place the hominy in a bowl, add the milk, 
water, sugar, salt, the margarin melted, and 
enough flour to make a thin drop batter. Mix 
and sift the baking-powder with the first 
cupful of flour. Pour into greased muffin-rings 
placed on a greased griddle. Bake very 
slowly, so that the crumpet is brown only on 
the under side but is completely done through- 
out. Toast the unbrowned side beneath the 
broiler flame of a gas stove when ready to 
serve. 


Mrs. Arthur Lenox, Lock Box 1214, Washington, D.C. 


3000 Total Calories 
288 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls wheat flour 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
14 cupfuls rice or potato 114 cupfuls cold boiled 
flour rice 
8 teaspoonfuls 114 cupfuls milk 
powder 3 tablespoonfuls vegetable 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar oil 
1 cupful water 


Rice Muffins 


baking- 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients, add rice, 
the milk and water mixed, and the vegetable 
oil. Bake in a hot oven about twenty-five 
minutes. The addition of berries in season or 
seedless raisins makes these a good substitute 
for cake. This makes eighteen to twenty 
muffins. 


Mrs. A.S. Botterill, East Orange, N. J. 


50 Wayne Ave., 


1723 Total Calories 
192 Protein Calories 


Potatoes Baked in 
Cheese Sauce 


upfu ilk 1¢ teaspoonful paprika 
2 gle *Spo oath uls crumbled i4 tez -+po" tabasco 
4 cupful broken Englist 
ablespoonfuls margarit walnut meats 
te ablespoonfuls flour 6 large potatoes 
teaspoonful salt I green pepper 


chee se 


Put the cheese and margarin in a saucepan; 
when melted, add the flour and rub until 
smooth and creamy. Add the salt, paprika, 
and tabasco. Add the milk slowly, stirring 
until thoroughly blended. Cook until thick- 
ened and remove from the fire. Pare the 
potatoes and slice rather thin, and chop the 
pepper. Put a layer of potatoes in a greased 
casserole and sprinkle with the chopped pepper, 
then another layer of potatoes, and so on, until 
the dish is filled. Over all pour the cheese 
sauce and sprinkle the walnut meats on top; 
add the rest of the margarin in bits. Bake one 
hour or until the potatoes are thoroughly 
cooked. Serves six to eight people. The nuts 
tend to blacken the potatoes and may be 
omitted, if preferred. 
Mrs. Floyd M. Williams, 1221 Clark Ave., 


6S 


Ames, Ia. 


GOOD HOUSES ED 


105 W. 39th Street 


Department of Cookery 


California Rice 1730 Total Calories 
230 Protein Calories 

3 cupfuls pected rice 1g teaspoonful pepper 

114 cupfuls milk F ew grains cayenne 

3 tablespoonfuls flour | 14 teaspoonful paprika 

2 tablespoonfuls margarin 1 cupful cheese 

1) teaspoonful salt I small bottle stuffed 

I 


very sma]l onion olives 


Make a white sauce in above proportions. 
Add cheese, olives, seasonings to taste, and 
grated onion. When cheese is melted, pour 
over rice in casserole and bake one-half hour 
in moderate oven. 


Mrs. Charles 
Angeles, Cal. 


Andersen, 5324 Pasadena Ave., Los 


1415 Total Calories 
310 Protein Calories 


About 1 quart chicken 
broth 


Cheese Potato 
Dumplings 
134 cupfuls cold riced 

potato 
6 tablespoonfuls stale 2 eggs, well beaten 

bread-crums _ & cupful grated cheese 
1 tablespoonful margarin 1 teaspoonful salt 
6 tablespoonfuls corn- 4 tablespoonfuls corn 

meal flour 

14 teaspoonful pepper 

Cream the margarin and add all other ingre- 
dients except broth and flour. Divide mixture 
into eight parts and form into balls; roll in 
flour. Cook in boiling chicken broth, closely 
covered, ten minutes, and serve with gravy 
made by thickening the chicken broth with 
the rest of the flour. Chicken bouillon cubes 
may be used. 
Mrs. H. F. Witker. 


24091 Parkwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


2258 Total Calories 
426 Protein Calories 
1 cupful chopped celer 


flour 
tablespoonfuls st 


Luncheon Oyster 

Cups 
18 oysters and their liquor 
2% cupfuls milk ; 
1 tablespoonful margarin 2 
I pimiento ening 
1 cupful grated cheese I teaspoonful salt 

4 teaspoonfuls baking-powder 

Melt the margarin, add three tablespooniuls 
of flour, and cook until the mixture bubbles. 
Add one and one-half cupfuls of cold milk 
gradually, stirring constantly. Add the celery 
and cook twenty minutes in a double-boiler. 
Add the pimiento chopped and the cheese. 
Cook the oysters in their own liquor until the 
edges curl, and add them, cut in small pieces, 
together with the liquor, to the white sauce. 
Serve in cups made of the following mixture: 
Sift together one and one-half cupfuls of wheat 
flour, one-half cupful of barley flour, the salt, 
and the baking-powder. Mix in the shortening 
thoroughly and add about three-fourths cupful 
of milk or enough to make a soft dough. Toss 
on a well-floured board, roll to one-half inch 
thickness, and cut with a biscuit cutter. Press 
each biscuit over an inverted, greased gem 
pan. Bake a delicate brown in a hot ovel. 
Arrange on a hot platter and fill the cases 
with the oyster mixture. These oyster cups 
are a meat substitute, and because the 
cups are of a biscuit mixture rather than 
pastry, they may be given to all save young 
children. 
Mrs. W. H. Wanzer, 319 Main St., Winona, Minn. 
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Conservatifou Recipes 


Pineapple Whip 1637 Total Calories 
jt Protein Caloric 
t No. 3° 


apple 


1 shredded pine- 
9 teaspoonful vani 


Drain the juice from the pineapple. There 
should be two cupfuls; if there is not this 
amount, add water to make the two cupfuls. 
In this juice soak the tapioca for one hour. 
Cook in a double-boiler until the tapioca is 
clear, then add the shredded pineapple and 
cook for a minute or two longer. Take from 
the fire and add the stiffly beaten egg-whites 
and the vanilla. Serve cold with or without 
cream or custard sauce made with the egg-yolks 
and sweetened with sirup. 


Mrs. A, M. Salinass, 3712 Eleventh Ave. So., 


2 Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Steamed Rye 3510 Total Calories 
220 Protein Calories 
I teaspoonful soda 
1!4 teaspoonfuls salt 
> teaspoonfuls spices 
1 3 cupfuls rye flour 
'é cupful raisins 
Mix in the order given, sifting the soda, 
Spices, and salt with the flour. Steam in one 
pound bak ng-powder cans well greased for 
The and one-half hours. Any of the steamers 
Mustrated on page 72 is excellent for puddings. 
Serve wi f : 
‘etve with any favorite sauce. 
} al > % 
Irs. C. B. E 3 N. Stevens St., Rhinelander, Wis. 


52 Total Calories 


Economy Cobbler { 
132 Protein Calories 


Mix and sift the 
and add buttermilk to make a batter sufli- 
ciently thick to drop from a spoon on a 
hot, greased griddle. Make twelve cakes 
When serving, place apple sauce between 
two cakes and sprinkle powdered sugar very 
lightly on top. Serve hot with top milk or 
thin cream. 


Mrs. Nelle Hubbard 
Milwaukee, VW 


Ermatinger, 702 Cramer Sl 


Maple-Sirup 2922 Total Calories 
Dumplings 128 Protein Calories 

1 cupful water —— 

I pint maple-sirup 


I pint wheat flour 
A ti 


Put water and sirup on to boil. Make 
dumplings by sifting together the flour, baking 
powder, and salt. Add milk to make a dough 
soft enough to drop. Drop by teaspoonfuls 
into the boiling sirup. Cover and boil fifteen 
minutes. When done the sirup should be 
poured over the dumplings as a sauce. 

Vrs. Paul F. Lake, 406 East roth St., Ellensburg, Wash 


dry ingredients together 


for KITCHEN 
SOLDIERS 


Conservation is still essen- 
tial. No waste in serving 
should be the reconstruction 
slogan of the Kitchen Soldier. 
Use all food wisely. These 
tested recipes are truly con- 
servation recipes, just be- 
cause they are tested and 
because they save your ex- 
perimenting with expensive 
food materials. They were 
all made in this very kitchen, 
and all were tasted as well 
as tested before publishing 


1122 Total Calories 
387 Protein Calories 
pound round steak I green pepper, minced 
round I 1 corn-starch 
inced onion } spoonful 

cupful water ! 
2 cupfuls cold boiled rice 
I cupful stewed tomatoes $ 

Mix together the beel, onion, water, chopped 
green pepper, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
salt, and one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Bake fifteen minutes ina loaf pan. Then spread 
rice on top and dot over with bits of margarin. 
Bake about three-quarters of an hour longer. 
Turn out on a platter and surround with a 
sauce made by cooking the tomatoes with one- 
fourth teaspoonful of celery salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt. Thicken with the corn- 
starch mixed in a little water. Celery seed 
may be used in place of the celery salt, if 
desired. 
Mrs. A. S. Bot 


Beef Loaf with Rice 


} 


Beef Fricassée ( 7 Calories 
5 Protein Calories 
I flank steak i if 1 pepper 
I onion = poonfuls corn 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 
Baking-powder bi ( 

Purchase a piece of meat cut from the flank, 
weighing between and three pounds. 
Simmer the meat slowly in water to cover with 
the onion, salt, and pepper, until very tender. 
lake one-half the meat, trim off the fat, which 
should be saved for other purposes, and cut in 
one-inch pieces. Thicken two cupfuls of the 
stock with the corn flour and reheat the meat 
in this. Add more seasoning if needed. Pour 
the whole over split baking-powder biscuits, 
after the manner of Chicken Fricassée. Use 
the rest of the meat in another dish, such as 
hash or soufflé. If any stock is left, it may 
be used to moisten the hash, or in soup or 
scrapple. 
Mrs. J. R. 

Rapids, la 


two 


Sebern, 829 N. 


Total Calories 
286 Protein Calories 


Scalloped Tuna Fish 
and Cauliflower 

1 cupful tuna fish 

1 to 2 cupfuls cooked 
cauliflower 


'¢ cupful cracker-cr 


2 tablespoonfuls n 


I4 teaspr pepl 
Make a white sauce in the following manner: 
Melt the margarin, add the flour, and cook 
until it bubbles. Add the cold milk gradually, 
stirring constantly. Cook until thickened and 
smooth. Combine the tuna fish broken apart 
and the cauliflower. Add the white 
pour into a buttered baking-dish, and sprinkle 
the crums and cheese over the top. Bake ina 
moderate oven until a golden brown. 
Urs. B. F. Bichel, 124 Grifith Ave., San Mateo, Cal. 
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sauce, 





Kitchen Soldiers 


AN 


The original marketing list sent to Mrs. 


Amounis 
I oz. (2) 
2 Ibs. 
I Ib. 
2 Ibs. 


Food Materials 


Yeast cakes 

Corn-meal 

Graham flour 

Rye flour 

Rice 

Macaroni 

Wheat flour 

Tapioca 

Rolled oats 

Corn-starch 

Pearl barley 

Hominy 

Butter or oleomar- 
garin 

Hardened vegeta- 
ble fats 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Molasses 

Dates 

Raisins, seeded 

Prunes 

Beans, dried 

Peas, dried 

Peanut butter 

Gelatin 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Canned tomatoes 


sabe. (i doz.) 
1g Ib. (No. 2. 


can) 
N making up the “‘ Buy 
by Ration” lists, which 
have been a feature of 
our menu pages for 
several months past, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
adopted the so-called At- 
water standard, believing 
this to be the safest pro- 
cedure, because it gives a 
greater allowance of food 
than any of the other 
standards. The basis of the 
Atwater standard is 3500 
calories for one day for an 
average man at moderately 
active muscular work, of 
which 450 should be from 
protein material. An aver- 
age man weighs about 154 
pounds. Calculations for all 
other individuals are made 
by taking a certain percent- 
age of this basis. Hundreds 
of these marketing lists simi- 
lar to the ones which have 
been in the magazines were 
made up at the request of 
Kitchen Soldiers from all 
parts of the country for their 
individual families. The 
lists were sent out with 
request that the week’s 
menus evolved from them be 
returned to us. Some of the 
returns have been most in- 
teresting. In order to help 
those who perhaps have been 
puzzled as to how to use 
their marketing list, we are 
printing this month a letter 
from Mrs. L. of the state of 
Indiana, telling just how she 
went to work, and enclos- 


ing the menus she had evolved from hers. 
first letter requested a market- 


Mrs. L’s 


ing list for her family as follows: 
husband, attorney- 
daughter, thirteen years 


in the family: 
self, homemaker; 


old; and son, eleven years old. 
TUTE tabulated the requirements of this 


family as follows: 


Protein 
Calories 
12 

234 

251 

248 

145 

244 

772 

2 

15! 


39 
76 


The 


Protein 


Daily Requirements 

Man at sedentary work 

Woman at moderately active work 
Girl, thirteen years old 

Boy, eleven years old 


Calories 
360 
360 
315 
270 


1305 


Weekly Requirements 
70 


9135 


at-law; 


Calories 


Oranges 3 Ibs. (4 
Apples 3 Ibs. (% 
Onions 2 Ibs. 
Cabbage 2 Ibs. 
Beets 1 lb. 
Turnips 1 Ib. 
Potatoes 7 Ibs. 
Fowl 3 Ibs. 
Beef 2 Ibs. 
Liver 4 Ab. 
Fish (white flesh) 6 lbs. 
Milk 


$1 


Calories 
38 
3130 
1639 
3182 
1592 
1626 
5724 
402 
902 
408 
403 
797 


Olive-oil 


7902 4 
‘ie inal list: 
3632 


1296 Amounts 


Food Materials 
1300 Yeast cake 
1420 Corn-meal 
77 Graham flour 
1130 Rye flour 
2340 Rice 
1614 Macaroni 
1370 Wheat flour 
104 Pearl barley 
1993 Hominy 
1192 Vegetable fat 
115s Molasses 


MENUS FOR 


Sunday Breakfast (wheatless) 
Rolled Oats with Dates 
Whole Milk 
Dinner 
Pot Roast of, Beef 
Potatoes 
Smothered Onions 
Canned Cherries Graham Bread 
Supper 
Creamed Potatoes with MHard- 
Boiled Eggs and Parsley 
Graham Bread Sassafras Tea 
Monday (wheatless) Breakfast 
Uncooked Apple 
Creamed Fish Flakes 
Corn Muffins 
Dinner 
Baked Hash with 
Mashed Potato Crust 


Gravy 


_ Slaw 
Tapioca Date Pudding 
Supper 


Corn-meal Mush Stewed Prunes 
Whole Milk 


Tuesday (meatless) 
Breakfast (wheatless) 
Stewed Figs 
Poached Egg on Fried Mush 
Whole Milk 
Dinner 
Macaroni with Cheese 
Celery _ Baked Apple 
Warm Rye Gingerbread 
Supper 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Graham Bread 
Chocolate Gelatin Pudding 
Cream 


Wednesday (wheatless) 
Stewed Prunes 
Liver with Brisket Bacon 
Rye Bread 
Dinner 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Oatmeal Crackers 
and Cabbage Salad 

French Dressing 

Open-Top Apple Pie 


heese 


with 
Breakfast 


Calves’ 


Celery with 


wheat flour was 
should read: 


Four 


Wheat Flour 4 lbs. 


INSTI- 


Tolal —_ actually be required. 


2800 
2800 
2450 
2100 


Mrs. L. writes: 


10,150 
71,050 


3 ats. daily (14 ats.) 
14 tablespoonfuls 


The marketing list on this page was sent. 
slight error in the Total Calories for 
made. 


This would bring the Total Calories up to 
71,726, a small amount more than would 


In the letter accompanying the menu, 
“Your specially prepared marketing list 


received and tried at once, though I am 
tardy with my response. 


Buy oby 


INSTITUTE MARKETING LIST AS USED IN 


Beans, dried 
Peas, dried 
Peanut butter 


doz.) 
pk.) 


507 
640 
406 
240 
168 
124 
2618 
2356 
2304 
268 
492 
9492 
1400 


71,050 


Cheese 
Oranges 
Beets 
Turnips 
Olive-oil 


1848 
9134 list: 
Food Materials 


These materials were deducted from the orig- Eggs 


Canned cherries 
Canned peaches 
Asparagus, fresh 
Radishes 

Celery 

Lettuce 

Figs, dried 
Bananas 
Lemons 
Strained honey 
Oatmeal crackers 
Bacon 
Chocolate 


Protein Total 
Calories Calories 
6 19 

58 783 

84 546 

795 

$31 

1219 

2400 

4093 

797 

1334 


ONE WEEK 
Supper 
Boiled Navy Beans 
Rye Bread 


Custard Pudding 
Rye Gingerbread 


Thursday 


Rolled Oats with Raisins 
Rye Bread 
Whole Milk 


Dinner 
Stewed Chicken ’ 
Steamed Rice 
Buttered Asparagus ; 
Canned Peaches Oatmeal Cookies 


Supper 
Banana Salad with Peanut Butter 
Graham Bread Hot Chocolate 
Friday (Meatless) 

Breakfast (wheatless) 

Dates > 

Eggs Baked in Rice 
Whole Milk 
Dinner 


Chicken Pie 
Baked Potatoes Mashed 
Radishes 
Prune Tapioca Pudding 


Supper 
Fried Whitefish 
Stuffed Potatoes 
Corn Muffins 


Saturday 


Breakfast (wheatless) 


Gravy 


Lemon Jelly 


Breakfast (wheatless) 


Sliced Bananas 
Corn Cakes 
Sirup and Honey 
Whole Milk 


Dinner 
Vegetable Soup 
Oatmeal Crackers ; 
Lettuce Salad with French Dressing 
Rice Pudding 


Supper 
Chicken on 
Hot Chocolate 
Oatmeal Cookies 


Rye Toast 


Creamed 


The correction 


These materials were added 


‘Rati on 


INDIANA 


1 
10 tablespoonfuls 


15,803 
to the original 


Protein 7 
Amounts Calories C “alone 


1 Ib. (44 doz.) 


aaa 


vr = 


BOP 
Poses 


Nee RO Len 
RAINING, sal 

eT 

Rh 


coco 


ae 


“T was gratified to leam 
that of your list of staples 
I had all in my larder save 
two—pearl barley and dried 
peas. I tested my scales, 
weighed and set apart for 
the week’s use the amounts 
indicated in your list, adding 
fresh meats and vegetables 
as needed. At the close of 
the week I weighed the 
amounts left and computed 
the value of the amount used 
as indicated on the enclosed 
table. 

“Tf my figures are correct, 
we were underfed, though 
we count ourselves good 
eaters and we had all we 
cared to eat this week with- 
out stuffing. We are not 
large people, man weighing 
130 pounds, woman 12 
pounds, 
and boy 70 pounds. I won- 
der if this fact makes any 
difference in our require 
ments? Our whole family 
joined heartily in the exper 
ment and insist that they 
never felt so well fed before. 

“T enclose my _ week’ 
menus and the recipes that 
are my own. You will note 
that several of the meals are 
without bread, potatoes ot 
rice taking its place, and 
that tea and coffee are not 
included; we do not uw 
either, but drink milk genet 
ally for breakfast instead. 

“There was not a table 
spoonful thrown out. I 
the few instances where ! 


overestimated the family’s capacity, tht 
left-over was given next meal to the ome 
who especially enjoyed that dish. 


“There is nothing I am more interestel 


772 6400 


in than the conservation of food, the elim: 
nation of waste, and the proper feeding @ 
my family, and I think it is a wonde 
work you are doing along these lines. 

“T am most grateful for this special 
service rendered and for the help I co 


stantly get from Goop HousEKEEPING.” 


Mrs. L. was able to compute the calons 
of practically all the substitutes she mate 
by referring (Continued on page I” 
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For this new method of making cottage cheese, refer to the directions below 


Cottage Cheese is Patriotic 


A New and Sure Method Evolved in 


LTHOUGH the Food Administra- 
tion has issued to restaurants and 
all public eating places regula- 
tions regarding the use of cheese, 

the shortage as yet has not affected the 
individual household. Nevertheless, the 
housewife can voluntarily curtail her use of 
the ordinary cheddar cheese and in its 
place make a freer use of cottage cheese, 
so easily made at home. 

The making of cottage cheese saves milk 
which the housewife may be unable to 
make use of in any other way. Made 


from skimmed milk, cottage cheese is: 


very inexpensive and wholesome. 
Made from whole or only partially 
skimmed milk, it is much nicer and 
richer. 

Those who have followed the 
usual home methods for making 
cottage cheese with more or less 
unsuccessful results should not be- 
come completely discouraged until 
they have tried this new and very 
simple way, which renders the 
process a real pleasure instead of 
a dreaded task. 

First of all, use only milk that is 
freshly soured, if possible. The 
newer the milk, the better the re- 
sulting cheese product. The sour- 
ing of the milk may be hastened by adding 
asmall quantity of already soured milk to 
that which is fresh or perhaps only just 
“turned.” When ready for cheese-making 
the milk should be a thick clabber, as 
shown in the first illustration. Always 
pour the milk for souring into a receptacle 
large enough for the cheese-making process. 
A) hen the milk is ready, break the clabber 
up into about two-inch squares. Then 
pour on hot water. If you have a ther- 
mometer, have the water register about 
150° F. Do not use boiling water under any 
circumstances, ‘because it toughens the 
curd. Pour this hot water into the clab- 
bered milk until the milk reaches the tem- 
Perature of 100° F. or about lukewarm. 
The amount of water will depend upon the 
temperature of the milk in the beginning, 
but usually about equal parts of water and 
milk will accomplish the result. Now let 
the mixture stand until it has become quite 


After the mixture has become quite 
cool, pour it into a cheese-cloth strainer 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


Forward, Kitchen Soldiers! You were 
among the very first to mobilize for 
the great war! You may be said, and 
justly, to have had no small share in 
its successful issue. Reconstruction 
necessities bid fair to make you the 
very last to be demobilized. Therefore 
the pages of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE will continue to be care- 
fully planned for all Kitchen Soldiers. 

THE DIRECTOR 


cool. Arrange a double thickness of cheese 
cloth in a strainer and dip the milk and 
water mixture into it. The whey will 
drain through, leaving the curds in the 
cloth. Lift the edges of the cloth, thus 
making a bag, and hang it up to drain. 
Drain until the liquid no longer drips. Do 
not allow this part of the process to con- 
tinue too long, for there is danger of its 
becoming too dry. Then turn the curd 
into a bowl and work it with a wooden 
spoon until it is smooth and fine in grain. 
Sour. or sweet cream may be added, if 
desired, but it the cheese is not allowed 
to drain too dry, this addition 
is not absolutely necessary. Add 
salt to the cheese to taste. It 
will require about one-half tea- 
spoonful to each cupful of the curd. 
From three quarts of whole milk 
the InstiruTE has been able to 
produce nearly one and one-half 
pounds of cheese by using this 
method. 

The uses for cottage cheese are 
many. It is doubtless most popu- 
lar of all in sandwich-making. 
Cottage cheese combines well 
with chopped olives, ripe, green, 
or stuffed, chopped canned pi- 
mientos, chopped nuts, especially 

browned almonds or walnuts, chopped 
raisins or dates, peanut butter, jams and 
jellies, especially those of distinctive flavor, 
as grape or raspberry, in the making of 
sandwich fillings. Sandwiches with cottage 
cheese fillings can be used“in place of meat 
sandwiches in the daily lunch box. 

Another very good use for cottage cheese 
is in salads. It adds just the right flavor 
and nutriment to many salads, thus mak- 
ing them applicable for luncheon dishes. 
Here are a few of the pleasing combina- 
tions: pineapple salad, consisting of a slice 
of canned pineapple with a ball of cottage 
cheese in the center and garnished with 
strips of pimiento; pear salad, where the 
balls of cottage cheese are placed in the 
cavities of halves of canned pears and the 
whole garnished with pimiento strips; and 
date or fig salad, in which the fruit is 
stuffed with cottage cheese mixed with 
chopped nut meats. 


Tie up and hang the cheese to drain 


until no more liquid drips from it 
71 





The Steam-Cooked 
MRA L 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 


Member of the Institute Staff 


HAT do you know of the steam 
cooker? Does it mean to you 
what it should, a time-saving, 
labor-saving, and fuel-saving 

device, a kitchen friend so valuable that 
not one home should be without it? 

In answer to inquiries made by Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE of its readers, 
it was evident that many housewives were 
using their steamer not as a means of pre- 
paring a meal, but for individual dishes, 
such as cereals, vegetables, and so forth. 
So, Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE de- 
cided it could be of most service to its 
readers by showing how, with a little plan- 
ning, a well-cooked, appetizing meal may 
be prepared in a steam-cooker, saving not 
only time but fuel as well. 

Elaborate and expensive steamers are 
not essential for the steam-cooked meal. 
Perhaps you are the fortunate possessor of 
the family cooker which has served its pur- 
pose since grandmother’s day. If not, there 
are on the market several types of steam 
cookers, all of which prove serviceable. 

The round, three-tiered steamer may be 
purchased for about two dollars and a hall. 
This steamer is less expensive, due to the 
tin-plate construction, but proves equally 
as satisfactory as the more expensive box- 
shaped steamer. However, as is true with 
all tin-plated devices, it must be given the 
proper care to prevent rust; that is, it must 
be dried thoroughly after each using and 
should not be allowed to stand any length 
of time unused unless you wipe it over 
with oil. 

The square steam cooker, equipped with 
shelves and a whistle which warns when 
water is needed, being more complicated 
in construction, is likewise more expensive. 
However, if one can afford this type of 
steamer, it is well worth the money in- 
vested in it. 

In preparing a steam-cooked meal, it is 
true that a little thought must be given to 
the choice of dishes to be included in the 
meal. There is no better method of pre- 
paring fish than by steaming, for not only is 
the shape of the fish retained, but the flavor 
and juices as well... Then, too, there. are 
certain cuts of meat which are tough and 
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require a softening of the tissues to make 
them palatable. For such meat the steam 
cooker is invaluable. As for vegetables of 
all kinds, there is no doubt that by no other 
method of cookery can the rich flavor and 
mineral salts be so well retained. Some 
desserts can not be prepared in the steam 
cooker, but still there are many steam pud- 
dings, custards, and fruit dishes from which 
one may choose. 

Pack your steamer well. Glassware, cast 
aluminum, and earthenware utensils are 
all useful in steam cooking. Fit your dishes 
into the steamer before starting the prepa- 
ration of the meal, to make sure that all the 
available space is utilized. With vegeta- 
bles and desserts the dishes may or may 
not be covered, as preferred. Strongly 
flavored vegetables do not in any way 
affect the flavor of other foods in the same 
steamer. If the meal planned for does not 


You can cook this 
meal in the steam- 
ers shown below 


use all the available space, think of tomor- 
row’s meals, and possibly there is the break- 
fast cereal or dried fruits which may be 
steamed with the dinner. Be forehanded! 
In using the round steamer, be careful to 
put the food requiring the longest cooking 
on the bottom tier and the ones which will 
be done first on the top shelf, where they 
can be removed easily. 

It is important to keep the steamer 
filled with boiling water all through the 
steaming process; if the steamer needs 
replenishing, it must be boiling water and 
not cold water that is added. 

The food may be put into the steamer 
before the water begins to boil, but the 
time of cooking should be counted, begin- 
ning when the water boils and steam issues 
forth. Fish requires fifteen minutes’ 
steaming for each pound of fish. Meats 
require thirty minutes’ steaming to the 
pound. Such vegetables as onions, beets, 
carrots, turnips, and so forth, require from 
thirty to forty-five minutes’ steaming. 
Greens require about twenty minute?’ 
steaming. Fruit puddings require from 
two to four hours’ steaming according to 
the recipe used. 

The following meal was prepared and 
cooked in the INsriruTe kitchen, to demon- 
strate the possibilities of cooking an appe- 
tizing meal in a steam cooker. This 
dinner is very simple. A salad of let- 
tuce, romaine, or endive may be added to 
the menu if you wish, 


The Steam-Cooked Dinner 


Piquant Sauce 
Onions Stuffed with Spinach 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Apple Slump 


Steamed Fish 


Potatoes 


Besides such staples as potatoes, flour, 
shortening, and so forth, order a cod oF 
haddock weighing four pounds, one quart 


§ of spinach, one pound of medium-sized 


: 
| 


onions, and six large apples. To prepare 
the dinner, pare six good-sized potatoes, 
cover them with cold water, and allow 
them to stand until (Continued on page 97) 


Pack your steamer well; make 
sure that all the space is utilized 
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Pour pancakes on a heated griddle 


a: EW pancakes! Why, pancakes 
are not new!” I hear you 

y exclaim. Very true, pancakes 

as we know them are not par- 
ticularly new to most of us. Ever since 
we can remember, we have eaten them 
made by using different mixtures of flours 
as the basis and invariably served with 
butter and sprinkled generously with 
sugar or with sirup poured over. This 
method of serving has been the custom no 
matter when the pancake appeared on the 
table. Pancakes as part of a dinner have 
been unknown. 

But pancakes need not always be served 
in these stereotyped ways. After experi- 
menting, I found that it was possible to 
make pancakes which were especially 
adapted to different service. Thus, there 
are pancakes suitable for breakfast, pan- 
cakes of a totally different 
nature as the “piéce de résis- 
tance at luncheon, and still 
other pancakes which might 
well be used to round out the 
dinner as dessert. 

Pancakes may be made 
without any specialized 
equipment, but if they are 
to be served often, it will be 
found to be a great saver 
of time and temper to have 
a few tools especially adap- 
ted to this purpose. The 
first requisite, then, is a 
griddle. This may be 
iron, soapstone, or 
aluminum. The round 
variety is best adap- 
ted for use over a gas 
stove burner. The 
regular griddle has ad- 
vantages over the or- 
dinary frying-pan in 
making pancakes in 
that it has no high 
edge to interfere with 
the turning. Then, 
too, when the frying- 
pan is used, there isa 
tendency to use too 
much fat. A simple 
griddle greaser will be 
found of practical use. 
Vor turning the pan- 
cakes choose a broad 
spatula with a short 
handle rather than 





Pancakes 
containing vege- 
tables are new 


DISCOVERED 


By Mabel Jewett Crosby 


Member of the Institute Staff 
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the more familiar square pancake turner 
with the comparatively long handle. A 
pitcher which pours well is very practical 
for pouring plain batter mixtures, but is 
not so useful when making pancakes which 
contain a vegetable or fruit. A tablespoon 
will be found more convenient for this 
purpose. 

The very mention of making pancakes 
too often suggests a smudgy, smoke-filled 
house in which the pancake odor lingers all 
too long after the pancakes have been 
eaten. But this is not necessary if you 
follow these directions. Heat the griddle 
very slowly and not too hot. If you are 
the fortunate possessor of a fireless radiator 
thermometer, place it on the griddle and 
heat it until the thermometer registers 
300° F, Then rub the griddle lightly with 
the griddle greaser. Do not allow a sur- 
plus amount of fat; none should be visible 
on the griddle. This is important, for 


pancakes should be baked and not fried. 
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Turn when filled with bubbles 


If you haven’t a thermometer to assist 
you, be sure that the griddle is not heated 
hot enough for the fat to smoke. This 
must not happen. Do not let the griddle 
get any hotter than 300° F. throughout 
the baking. Baking pancakes this way 
may take a trifle longer, but the results 
will more than compensate you for the 
extra time consumed. The reward will be 
a nicely-browned, spongy pancake and a 
house absolutely free from the odor of 
frying. Pour the batter on the heated and 
greased griddle, allowing about one large 
spoonful to each cake. When the cake is 
filled with bubbles, it is ready to turn. 
Turn and bake on the other side. Serve 
as hot as possible. 

For breakfast there is nothing better 
than the plain pancake, which may be 
varied by the use of different combinations 
of flours and cereals. If the 
pancake is to be used as the 
main part of the breakfast, 
it is advisable to use two 
eggs in mixing, because these 
add materially to the food 
value. Either sweet or sour 
milk may be used. Butter- 
milk may be purchased for 
this and other purposes and 
is cheaper than whole fresh 
milk. Any variety of meal 
or flour can be used in com- 
bination with wheat to pro- 
duce a breakfast pancake. 
The use of these flours 
in this manner effects 
great saving in wheat 
without any hardship. 

The making of pan- 
cakes offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for 
using left-over break- 
fast cereals. If cold 
and jelly-like, the 
cereals should be very 
thoroughly mashed 
before adding to the 
batter. A general 
recipe for Cereal Pan- 
cakes follows: Place 
one and one-half cup- 
fuls of cooked break- 
fast cereal, thoroughly 
mashed, in a bowl; 
add one egg beaten 
thoroughly and one 
and one-quarter cup- 


Pancakes for des- 
sert are a delight- 
ful possibility 
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fuls of milk. Mix and sift together one- 
half cupful of wheat flour, one-half cupful 
of barley flour, five teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and one teaspoonful of salt. Add 
these dry ingredients to the first mixture 
and beat well. Bake in the general way. 
Less cereal may be used and more flour 
added. In this case the milk should be 
increased slightly. 

Breakfast Pancakes may be _ spread 
lightly with butter and sprinkled with 
sugar, either granulated or brown, or 
served with sirup, honey, or molasses. If 
corn-sirup is used, try serving it hot and 
cooked with a little butter. The family 
will not miss the cherished maple-sirup 
which is so difficult to obtain in some sec- 
tions. 

Luncheon Pancakes 


It is the luncheon pancakes which I con- 
sider a real innovation, and it is to these 
that I wish to introduce you especially. 
The entire INstTITUTE staff and corps of 
visiting tasters endorse them and recom- 
mend them to you highly. In making this 
variety of pancakes, an excellent oppor- 
tunity is afforded of using vegetables left 
over from dinner of the previous day. The 
recipes which are inciuded here are by no 
means exhaustive. Some particular left- 
over may suggest to you a pancake differ- 
ent from any of these given. If se, you can 
use the general foundation and add the 
vegetable you prefer. These pancakes 
may be used as the main part of a luncheon 
or supper. They are delicious accom- 
panied with a green salad. 


Cauliflower Pancakes 


Beat one egg until light, and add two 
cupfuls of sour milk or buttermilk. Mix 
and sift together one cupful of wheat flour, 
one cupful of barley flour, one-half cupful 
of rice flour, one teaspoonful of soda, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of white pepper, and one- 
- fourth teaspoonful of paprika. Add these 
dry ingredients to the egg and milk, and 
fold in one cupful of coarsely-chopped, 
cooked cauliflower. Bake on a slightly 
greased griddle and serve in piles of two or 
three with the following sauce poured over 
them. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
or margarin in a saucepan, add four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and cook until bubbling; 
add gradually, stirring constantly, three 
cupfuls of sweet milk. Cook until smooth 
and thickened, adding one teaspoonful of 
salt and one-eighth teaspoonful of white 
pepper to season. Stir in one-half to one 
cupful of finely-chopped, cooked cauli- 
flower. After pouring the sauce over the 
cakes, sprinkle lightly with paprika. Serve 
immediately. 


Tomato Pancakes 


Sift together one cupful of wheat flour, 
one cupful of barley flour, one-half cupful 
of corn flour, one teaspoonful of soda, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper. - Stir into 
these dry ingredients one cupful of canned 
tomato pulp, chopped. Beat one egg 
until light and add to it one and one-half 
cupfuls of sour milk. Stir this mixture 
into the dry ingredients and beat until 
smooth. Bake as usual and serve with 


tomato sauce made in the following man- 
ner: Open a quart can of tomatoes, drain 


New Pancakes Discovered 


the pulp from the juice, measure the pulp 
needed to make one cupful for use in the 
pancakes, and use the rest of the pulp 
and liquid for making the sauce. Add 
water to make three cupfuls. Cook the 
tomato for ten minutes with one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one small onion chopped, a bay 
leaf, three cloves, and six peppercorns; 
strain. In a saucepan melt two table- 
spoonfuls of margarin. Add four table- 
spoonfuls of flour and cook until bubbling; 
add to this the strained tomato gradually. 
Cook until smooth and add one-quarter 
teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Pour over the pan- 
cakes. 
Salsify Pancakes 


Break two eggs into a bowl and beat 
well. Add two cupfuls of buttermilk and 
one cupful of wheat flour, one cupful of 
corn flour, one cupful of barley flour, one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one teaspoonful of soda, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Beat until 
smooth, and stir in one cupful of cooked 
salsify cut in small dice. Bake in the 
usual manner and serve with a sauce made 
as follows: Add enough milk to the water 
in which the salsify is cooked to make three 
cupfuls of liquid. In a saucepan melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter or margarin, add 
four tablespoonfuls of flour, and cook until 
bubbling. Add the liquid slowly, stirring 
constantly. Season with one teaspoonful 
of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley. 

Carrot and Pea Pancakes 

Use for these pancakes any favorite 
batter mixture, using two and one-half to 
three cupfuls of flour and two cupfuls of 
milk, either sweet or sour. Add to this 
mixture one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika, and one 
cupful of grated, raw carrot. Bake on a 
heated, greased griddle and serve over 
them the following sauce: In a saucepan 
melt two tablespoonfuls of butter or mar- 
garin, add four tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and cook until bubbling. Add gradually 
three cupfuls of cold milk, stirring con- 
stantly. Cook until smooth and add one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and one-half to one cupful of 
canned or fresh cooked peas. The tiny 
peas are best for this purpose. If desired, 
add a quarter-cupful of tiny, diced, cooked 
carrots to the sauce, in addition to the peas. 


Celery Pancakes 


Beat one egg until light, add two cupfuls 
of buttermilk and one cupful of wheat 
flour, one cupful of barley flour, one-half 
cupful of corn flour, one teaspoonful of 
soda, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper sifted 
thoroughly together. Stir in one cuptul of 
cooked celery cut in small pieces. Bake 
as above and serve with the following 
cream sauce: In the saucepan melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter or margarin, add 
four tablespoonfuls of flour, and cook until 
bubbling. Add gradually three cupfuls of 
liquid consisting of the water in which the 
celery was cooked and enough milk to 
make the required amount. Cook until 
smooth and add one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half teaspoonful of celery salt, one- 








eighth teaspoonful of pepper, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of paprika, and one table- 
spoonful of finely-chopped green pepper. 
If there is any celery left, add this to the 
sauce also. 


Squash Pancakes 


Sift together one cupful of wheat flour, 
one cupful of barley flour, one-third cupful 
of corn-meal, one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika, 
one teaspoonful of soda, and two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder. Stir into these 
dry ingredients one cupful of squash chips. 
To obtain these, cut raw squash into strips 
about one-half inch wide and then slice off 
pieces, making them just as thin as possi- 
ble. You should be able to see the knife 
through the slices when cutting. Now 
add one egg well beaten and two cupfuls 
of sour milk. These pancakes should be 
baked even more slowly than any others 
in order that the squash may become 
thoroughly cooked. Serve with a tomato 
sauce made as for the Tomato Pancakes. 

Here are three other recipes which do 
not contain vegetables, but are very sub- 
stantial and especially well adapted for 
luncheon service. 


Rice Cheese Pancakes 


Add to one and one-half cupfuls of 
cooked rice two cupfuls of sour milk and 
one egg well beaten. Stir in one cupful of 
wheat flour, one-half cupful of barley flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful of salt, 
sifted together. The rice should be salted in 
the cooking. Mix together thoroughly and 
bake on a hot, greased griddle. Serve these 
pancakes with a cheese sauce poured over 
them. Make this sauce in the usual man- 
ner, using two cupfuls of milk, one table- 
spoonful of butter or margarin, and three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and season with 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of paprika. Stir in one-half cup- 
ful of grated cheese and cook until the 
cheese is melted. 


Cream Cheese and Pimiento Pancakes 


Mix and sift together one cupful of 
wheat flour, one cupful of barley flour, 
one-half cupful of corn flour, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and five teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. Stir in three canned 
pimientos, chopped, one egg well beaten, 
and two cupfuls of milk. Bake as usual 
and spread with the following mixture: 
Place in the top of a double-boiler one 
large cream cheese (six ounces), moistened 
with one-half cupful of milk. Thicken with 
two tablespoonfuls of flour mixed with one- 
fourth cupful of milk. Add one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
paprika, and one chopped pimiento. Un- 
usual as this sounds, there was a unanimous 
vote of approval for the combination. 


Hominy and Olive Pancakes 


To one and one-half cupfuls of cooked 
hominy add one and one-fourth cupfuls of 
milk, one egg well beaten, one-half cupful 
of wheat flour, one-half cupful of barley 
flour, five teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper. sifted together, and 
three tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. 
Beat and bake as (Continued on page 90) 
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A? FLEs 
for All 


By Florence Spring 


Every recipe tested in Good Housekeeping Institute 


RIL AAA aN 


FTER all has been said and done, 
the apple is the housekeeper’s 
best friend. Berry time comes and 
goes, the delicious fall fruits have 

their fleeting season, but the apple comes 
and stays. P 

Apple Sauce still holds its own—and 
always will—as a stand-by and prime 
favorite among more fancy apple concoc- 
tions. And yet how much poor apple 
sauce we see! The main secret of success is 
rapidity during the whole process. Cut the 
apples quickly, being careful to take out all 
the core, bits of whichare too often carelessly 
left, and put instantly in a kettle in which 
there is a little boiling sirup, on the very 
hottest part of the stove. Cover, that it 
may get to boiling with as little delay as 
possible, and boil rapidly until soft and 
“fluffy.”” The sirup should now be made of 
corn-sirup or honey. Add a tiny pinch 
of salt or a small lump of, butter. Some- 
times two or three cloves—no more— 
or a few bits of shredded lemon-pee! 
or orange-peel make a_ pleasant 
variety. I leave in small flecks 
of the bright skin of red apples 
from preference: it looks so attrac- 
tive. 

Strained Apple Sauce is preferred 
by some people and affords a pleasant 
variety. Cut up skins, cores, and all, 
just cover with boiling water, and 
cook rapidly until soft. Rub through 
a colander, return to the stove, and 
sweeten. Do not sweeten before 
straining, as some cooks do; 
this is wasteful of the sweeten- 
ing. If made of red-skinned 
apples, this sauce is most 
attractive. 

To make Steamed Apple 
Pudding place in a mixing- 
bowl one cupful of suet 
chopped. Add one cupful of 
molasses, one cupful of 
skimmed milk, four cupfuls 
of flour which may con 
sist of four-fifths wheat flour 
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Serve Steamed Apple 
Pudding with cream 


and one-fifth some substitute flour as corn 
or barley, sifted with one teaspoonful of 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, one-half teaspoonful of ground 
cloves, and one-fourth teaspoonful of nut- 
meg. Mix thoroughly and add two cup- 
fuls of chopped apples. Pour into a well- 
greased mold and boil for three to four 
hours. Serve with whipped cream or any 
other favorite sauce. 

Fried Apple Pies may be suggested as 
one of the best old-fashioned apple com- 
binations. Makea doughnut mixture, roll 
alittle thinner than for doughnuts, and cut 
out in rounds with a large cutter. Put a 
heaping teaspoonful of rather dry, sifted 
apple sauce sweetened with. sirup and 
flavored with cinnamon and nutmeg in 
the center of each. Slightly wet the edge 
of half of each rim and press down the 
upper half firmly, so that the apple can not 


Here are Fried Apple 
Pies in the making. 


Serve apples raw 
as well as cooked 


escape. Cook in hot fat as you would 
doughnuts. For the doughnut mixture 
follow this recipe, which was evolved in 
Goop HousEkEEPING INstTITUTE kitchen: 


Liberty Doughnuts 
34 cupful whitecorn-sirup 11% teaspoonfuls salt 
I egg 5 teaspoonfuls baking- 
4 cupfuls flour powder 
About 1 cupful milk 14 teaspoonful nutmeg 
'4 teaspoonful cinnamon 
Into the mixing-bowl pour the sirup. 
Add the egg well beaten and the flour 
sifted well before measuring and then 
mixed and sifted with the salt, baking 
powder, and spices. Stirin milk to make a 
dough just stiff enough to roll; shape with 
cutters. Fry in deep fat, having the tem- 
perature 360° F. Drain off superfluous fat. 
Liberty Apple Cake. Make a good rich 
baking-powder shortcake, using as a basis 
one cupfui of wheat flour, one cupful 
of barley flour, and one cupful of corn 
flour—all wheat flour may now be 
used, if preferred. Spread in a well- 
greased, shallow cake-pan and arrange 
close rows of thick slices of mellow 
apples, pressed down into the dough 
until half covered. Sprinkle with two 
tablespoonfuls of brown or maple- 
sugar mixed with one-half teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon. Bake in a hot oven 
until it js a rich brown and the apples 
are soft. Serve with any preferred 
liquid sauce or with butter. 
One of the simplest of apple pud- 
dings is called Apple Corn-Meal Pud- 
_, ding. It has the advantage 
“" of being economical. Cook 
| one cupful of corn-meal in 
3 three and one-half cupfuls of 
boiling water in a double-boil- 
er. When blended together, 
add one teaspoonful of salt and 
stir in about two to three cup- 
fuls of apples, pared, cored, 
and cut in eighths. Cook, 
covered, two or three hours. 
Serve with sirup or molasses 
and top milk or thin cream. 


Liberty Apple Cake is 
patriotic and delicious 


rie) 





Rounding Out Your Store 
of Household Linens 


Hand-embroidered, with drawn thread 
filet motifs, 33 inches in diameter, and 
exquisite enough to have been wrought 
by fairies is th is centerpiece for $37.50 


To say “pure linen” nowadays sounds 
hallowed, and beautiful indeed 15 the 
pure linen Madeira sideboard scar} 
at the right; 18 by 54 inches in size, $6 


Heavy, all-white Turkish 
towels, 24 by 48 inches, $12 a 
dozen: fine, all-linen, hucka- 
back, hemstitched guest towels, 
damask ends and side bor- 
ders, 15 by 24 inches, $12 a 
dozen; heavy, all-linen huck- 
aback, hemstitched towels, 18 
by 34 inches, $9 a dozen; fine, 
ll-linen, huckabach, hem- 
stitched towels, damask ends 
and side borders, 18 by 32 
inches, price $13.50 a dozen 
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The 14 in. sq. tea napkins below, pure 
linen, Madeira embroidered, $7.75 dos. 


Pure linen and imitation filet bureau 
carf; 18 by 36 inches, $2.50; 18 by 45 
inches, $2.65; 18 by 54 inches, $2.85 


Among the Best Values of 


the ‘fanuary Sales 


A centerpiece of drawn thread filet 
motifs and mosaic embroidery 1s this 
above for $10.50; it 1s 24 tnches in 
diameter, and most beautifully done 


At the left is a really excellent value ina 
Madeira embroidered luncheon set of 
13 pieces, pure linen, for $7.50, a really 
pre-war price and a pre-war quality, too 


Heavy, double damask table- 
cloth, circular design, cul 
square or round as requested, 
2 by 2 yards, $10.75; dinner 
napkins to match, 24 inches 
square, $13.50 a dozen. [Hem- 
stitched sheets, size before hem- 
ming, 65 by 113 in., $3.28 
each; go by 113 in. $4.62; 
plain hemmed, 65 by 113 im, 
$3.05; 90 by 113 1n., $4.38 
cach. Hemstitched pillowcases, 
45 by 381% in., 85¢; plain 75¢ 




































































‘Tramp, tramp, tramp to feed the Nation: 
Good cheer from Miami to Nome! 
We have Campbell’s up in arms 
And you can't resist its charms 
For it helps protect your own beloved home!” 


<— 


With Uncle Sam on one side and the American housewife on the 
other Campbell’s wholesome Tomato Soup is in the advance guard of 


health and good cheer. 


It is a favorite alike with our heroes abroad and their families at 


home. 


In your own daily problem of providing a nourishing and 


attractive home table you will find a constant help and comfort in 


* Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


blended. You save fuel. 
You could not begin to produce such a 
soup at so low a cost in your own home. 
Served as a Cream of Tomato it is 


A nourishing food in itself, it also, 
through its tonic influence on digestion, 
increases the nourishing effect of all the 
food you eat. And it is as economical 
as it is tasty and invigorating. 

The contents of every can produces 
two cans of wholesome satisfying soup. 
You have no waste in using it—nothing 
to throw away. Every particle is pure 
nourishment. You have no cooking-cost. 
It comes to you completely cooked and 


You save labor. 


particularly strengthening and deli- 

cious. And there are many other 

tempting ways to prepare it. 
‘‘Good soup every day” should be the 

rule in every home. 

No other food can - 

properly take its place. 


—. er - 


—_— 


Order this inviting Campbell’s Soup from your grocer by the dozen 
or the case, and have it ready in three minutes when you want it. 


21 kinds 





12c a can 


Growarg, 


“Our 


CAMPBELL con 
MDEN.N USA 
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“Ts it Mallinson’s? 


That’s all I want to know” 


Any Good Housekeeping 
reader may shop over the 
phone or by mail with 
complete satisfaction if 
she is assured that the silks 
she orders are 


MALL NSON 


Silks de Luxe 


The successful novelties, exclu- 
sive and original designs and col- 
or harmonies,and the newest col- 
orings are always found in these 
“Famous Because Foremost’ Silks 


Highly conspicuous in these 
world-renowned silks is 


Mallinson’s Pussy Willow 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Of ineffable charm, a note- 
worthy distinction and real 
creative beauty, this “ National 
Silk of International Fame”, 
makes it possible to authorita- 
tively anticipate the mode and 
express an individuality in 
dress, vital in solving the clothes 
problem economically. 
Whether in dresses, blouses, 
under-dress, coat or fur linings, 
the Genuine 


Mallinson’s Pussy Willow 
Is guaranteed to give two sea- 
sons’ wear. 

The name is on the selvage 
for your protection. 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
“The New Silks First” 


Madison Avenue—31st Street—New York 
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|—I get the best re- 
, {sults in ironing nap- 


[the wall-paper from the wet cloth. 








To Iron Napkins 


: Thrift: Stamps. 
kins by what may 
seem a “lazy-squaw 
way.” When the 
napkins are dry, I do not sprinkle them, but 
dip and wring out every third napkin in clear, 
warm water. I. place each wet napkin be- 
tween two dry ones, fold, and roll the three 
napkins tightly together. In twenty minutes 
they will be ready to iron, all equally damp 
from hem to center. Next, fold each napkin 
right side out, with hems together, and iron 
double till dry. In this way the corners are 
easily kept square, and a good gloss is secured. 


|Of course, when there is embroidery, it must 


be pressed from the wrong side first. 
Mrs. S. A., Nebraska. 
To Strengthen a Scallop—When_ button- 
holing a scallop on fine material, I stitch 
around the entire scalloping with the machine. 
|This strengthens and prevents any tearing 
between scallops. It has proved a quicker way 
jthan any I have tried. 
| Mrs. A. J. P., British Columbia. 
Washing Woodwork—I save time when 
washing woodwork in my home by using a 
| piece of tin about twelve inches long to protect 
I move it 
along the wall above the board while I work. 
At first I tried cardboard, but the dampness 
soon caused the paper to rub off, while the tin 
|lasts indefinitely. E. M., Conn. 


The Discovery Editor neglected a warning. 
In a recent issue, we printed the Discovery of a 
mother who had proved the value of dark green 
mosquito netting in place of white for the 
baby’s carriage. We neglected to add the cau- 
tion that the netting should be fastened with 
thumb tacks or have an elastic run through the 
edge, so that it would be held taut and the 
baby could not reach it. The green netting 
|overcomes the sun’s glare and is too beneficial 
to the child’s eyes to be discarded without an 
lendeavor to use it with safety to his precious 
little stomach. THe Eprror. 
| An Adjustable Apron—Long experience 
lin selling aprons at a church fair has shown me 
that the slip-over bib apron with strings is 
the best seller. But often the length of the bib 
is not right, and this causes the loss of a sale. 
At our last bazaar we made the bibs adjustable. 





| Each one was cut four inches longer than the 
/pattern and simply basted in place on the 
|belt. When a prospective purchaser slipped 
it on, the bib was properly adjusted and 


ithen immediately stitched into place on 
|the church sewing-machine. 
Mrs. M. F. D., Washington. 


| A Sewing Help—Both time and trouble 
|are saved by simply placing an ordinary three- 
arm towel-rack above the right end of the 
sewing-machine. On this rack can be hung 
| the sewing-tape, et cetera, and pieces of unfin- 
|ished goods which otherwise slip on the floor be- 
{neath the machine. With this time-saver, the 
|machine must be kept in its permanent posi- 
|tion where the rack will always serve it. 
Mrs. A. E. M., New York. 





} 

Masculine Aprons—A study of my laundry 
‘list revealed the fact that men’s aprons cost 
|three cents each to launder—they are done 
ilat—while the smallest amount for which 
women’s aprons are done is ten cents. So 
I have bought a dozen butcher’s aprons, 
small size, on sale at 19 cents, and am using 
{them for kitchen purposes. I keep them fresh 
and white at a total cost of 45 cents a month- 
{one apron every two days. Miss E. B., Calif. 


What have you discovered ? 
we can use we will purchase at one dollar apiece in 
Enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelop for the return of unavailable manuscript. 





> SY fee aoe eS 
To Help You Save 


Measuring Short. 
ening—My best dis. 
covery is a quick 
way to measure 
shortening. When 
one-half cup of short- 
ening is called for, I fill the measuring cup 
one-half full of water, then drop in shortening 
until the water comes to the top. Drain this 
off, and one-half cup of shortening remains, 
It takes far less time than to pack it down 
into the cup, and it really conserves fat, be. 
cause there is none lost by sticking to the 
sides of the cup. N. R., Wisconsin. 


Every discovery that 


This discovery is now in use in the Institute 
laboratory-kitchen and is most enthusiastically 
endorsed.—TuHE DrrecTor. 


To Darn Stockings—To the mother who 
has her boy’s stockings to darn, let me suggest 
a real time-saver. Use black mosquito netting 
as a foundation. E. J., Idaho. 

For the Entertainer—A\ friend of mine 
who entertains a great deal has lightened the 
labor of serving by having light trays of thin 
white pine made to fit her card tables. These 
are finished with a narrow molding, then are 
stained. While the last game is in progress, 
the trays are laid with linen covers and served, 
They are so light that the maid can easily 
bring in one tray at a time and remove them 
when the refreshments have been partaken of, 

L. Z., Texas 


For the Magazine Club—We have made 
a rule that has proved so universally popular 
that it deserves to be passed on. Instead of 
each member delivering the magazine to the 
next member on her list, we place the burden 
of obtaining the magazine upon the latter. 
iach member must go and get her magazine, 
This plan has surprisingly reduced the number 
of complaints from lack of promptness. 

M. G., Colorado, 


A Time-Saving Luncheon—When I need 
to get a hurry-up luncheon, I nearly always 
make cheese timbales and in this way: Butter 
as many individual timbale molds as there are 
people to serve; slice into them small bits of 
cheese till one-third full. Allow one-third cup- 


ful of milk for every two timbales, in the propor | 


tion of one cup of milk to two eggs. Beat the 
eggs and milk with salt and pepper to season; 
then pour it over the cheese, filling each dish not 
quite to the top, since they swell in cooking. 
Place the molds in a pan of hot water, cover 
closely, and let come to a boil. Next puta 
small tin oven over the second burner and slide 
in some bread to toast. Just as soon as the 
water around the timbales boils and the cus- 
tards begin to “set,” remove the pan, stil 
covered, to the top tin oven, where it continues 
to cook as well as, if not better than, over the 
burner. This leaves one burner free to heat 
water for tea or cocoa. Meantime the table 
can be set and a quick salad may be made. 
But the main part of the luncheon consists of 
the timbales garnished with parsley and toast. 
If you serve the timbales in the molds, you 
may use the milk and eggs in the proportion 0 
one cup of milk to one egg. Thus with a two- 
burner oil or gas stove, a meal both appetizing 
and nourishing is prepared in a remarkably 


short time. Mrs. W. F., Oregom 
An Ice-bag for the Throat—I use 4 
fifteen-inch length of the inner tube of 3 


bicycle tire for a makeshift ice-bag. One em 
of it can be securely sealed with surgeons 
tape, while the other should be left ope 
for filling with the ice. Close it with 4 
temporary seal of surgeon’s tape. 

E L. M., lows 
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a pleasure to use 


{ mine 
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=|) Xe COCOA 


a 
popular SexrexeF 


stead of 

3 CHOCOLATE 
latter 

“— A well known Cooking School Teacher says:— 
I need 

alam “Chocolate and cocoa add flavor and energy 

‘its giving material to a diet. They combine per- 

ird cup- 


propor | fectly with milk and may be given prominent 
places in our menus at the present time. 
Many milk dishes are made more tempting 


t puta 

nl ie and nourishing by the addition of a little 
i chocolate or cocoa.” 

ag: Chocolate or cocoa may be used with substitutes for 
e butter, sugar and white flour and the dishes are even 
sists more palatable. Chocolate covers the color and taste of 
me dark flour so it is practically as good as all white flour. 
1 a two 

petizing 


arkably Booklet of Choice Recipes 


ay Established 1780. 
: DORCHESTER»MASS. 
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Famous since 1867—the choice today 


Durable - Luxurious 


Beautiful: Warm 


Chase Plush Robes will outwear, 
many times over, other woven 
robes—remaining fast in color 
and intact over a long period 
of severe usage. 

They Protect Like the 
Coat of Fur on Animals 
Made of the choicest materiais— 
nothing for dust or germs to ad- 
here to — sanitary and easily 
cleansed. Scores of unique, 

wonderful patterns. 


aT Your DEALER'S—-WRITE FOR CATALOG 


L.C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 
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CALORIES AND CORN FLAKES 

Can you confirm Dr. Bryce’s statement as to the 
number of calories contained in corn flakes and oat- 
meal porridge as follows: : 

“Toasted corn flakes, 103 calories per ounce; 
oatmeal porridge, 18 calories per ounce. , 

“This is a real test of food values, so do not force 
a child to eat porridge containing crude fiber. Por- 
ridge does not agree with every one. It is too starchy. 
Corn flakes are cooked twice under intense heat. 
The starches are changed into dextrins, consequently 
they are very nourishing and easily digested.” 

Mrs. B.A.H., Ontario, Can. 

Dr. Bryce’s pink advertisement contains 
erroneous statements and conclusions. The 
calory is not a real test of food value. The heat 
produced by food when burned in the body 
is important. Just as important is the abil- 
ity of foods to nourish the tissues, promote 
growth, and repair waste. Comparing the 
heat value of toasted corn flakes, which are 
almost free of water, with oatmeal porridge, 
which is nearly all water, is not compatible 
with scientific honesty. Oatmeal porridge, 
made from the whole oat grain and containing 
the bran and germ of the oat kernel, is a far 
better food than corn flakes made of deger- 
minated and decorticated corn, even if a 
|small portion of the starch has been dextrinized 
by heat. Porridge should not be the only food 
for children, since it requires no mastication. 
Oatmeal porridge is not nearly so starchy as 
corn flakes. The pink advertisement is mani- 
festly attempting to take unfair advantage of 
its competitors. 





DO NOT LET HER CODDLE HER SUPPOSED 
INFIRMITIES 

My sister, forty-two years of age, had infantile 
paralysis. when she was two years old and has never 
recovered entirely from the effects thereof. This 
misfortune has affected her whole life, making her 
supersensitive. She is attractive and good company, 
but she has imagined that because of her lameness 
no one would care to marry her, and has deliberately 
ivoided any young man who showed preference for 
her society. If we had prepared her to earn her own 
living, she might have found some occupation suited 
to her strength and become less sensitive and retiring. 


Mrs. R.B.C., N. J. 

I fear I can be of little aid to your sister, and 
I quite agree with you that her trouble is 
largely imaginative. Nearly all our troubles 
are. If one gets into the habit of dwelling 
upon his infirmities, these infirmities at once 
become magnified. Some people are happy only 
when they are miserable. There are two 
possibilities of relief. The first is a simple and 
wholesome diet. Fruits and succulent vege- 
tables should occupy a prominent place in the 
dietary. Very little meat or egg should be 
eaten, and tea and coffee should be eliminated. 
The mental treatment is more difficult. An 
earnest attempt should be made to concentrate 
the mental activity upon some useful work. 
Just now service in the Red Cross or some simi- 
lar organization would doubtless prove satis- 
factory in your sister’s case. If she can only 
get her mind off her own troubles and 
center it on this patriotic work, she is as good 
as well. 

KEEP THE HOME LIGHTS DIM 

Will you kindly tell me what to do? My skin has 
always been extremely delicate and tender, so there 
are no face creams I can use with success. They irri 
tate the skin and sometimes cause it to break out 
Many fine wrinkles are coming on my face. What 
would be best to feed and preserve the skin? 

Mrs. J.HH., So. Dakota. 

I do not know any remedy for the small 
wrinkles that come with advancing years. It 
is a natural condition, and it is useless to worry 
laboutit. There isno external application which 
will be of any use whatever. It requires a bright 
light, a good eye, and personal propinquity 
to notice them. Keep the home lights dim. 








DR. WILEY’S Question-Box 


: Questions: concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 

sweted by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 
No exceptions can be made to this 
Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 





THE NAME SHOULD INDUCE SLEEp 

I should like to inquire whether Trional powders 
are injurious. I have a friend who suffers severe 
neuritis pains so that she can not sleep. She takes 
small Trional powders. — yys, M.B.W., Maine. 

Triona) is the trade name of a remedy recog. 
nized in the United States Pharmacopoeia 
under the chemical name of diethylsulphone- 
methylethylmethane. If your friend will 
repeat this name fifty times in succession, she 
will probably fall asleep without taking the 
drug. The average dose for an adult is 75 
gram or twelve grains. It is probably the least 
harmful of the so-called sleeping remedies, but 
I should not advise any one to get into the 
habit of using it. It is a habit-forming drug, 
and increasing quantities to produce the desired 
effect will be required. Like other dangerous 
drugs it is not suitable for.self-medication and 
should be used only on the advice and under the 
supervision of a physician. 

NO SUCH THING 

Will you please let me know of some good skin food 
or a recipe for it? E. M.K., Montana. 

There is no such thing as a skin food; that 
is, the skin is not nourished directly by any 
kind of food that does not nourish at the same 
time the other tissues of the body. Food 
must first be digested before it can nourish. 
The skin has no stomach. It can not digest 
anything. There is just one way to make the 
skin more beautiful and attractive, and that 
is by right living. Right living means foods 
that are simple, nutritious, and non-consti- 
pating. Right living is the right amount of 
work, exercise, and pleasure. Right living is 
breathing pure, fresh air, especially at night, 
and keeping the skin clean by proper bathing 
and rubbing. All of these factors help to pro- 
duce a beautiful skin; none of them can work 
over an old skin and make it new. 


YES AND NO 
Are not certain bacteria necessary to health 
destroyed when water is boiled? Is not clean cistern 
water just as healthful for children as river water? 
Mrs. C.K.G., Mo. 
Bacteria are highly useful organisms outside 
the body. They are not essential to health 
after the foods enter the body. Their function 
is performed by a non-living body called an 
enzyme or ferment. Digestion takes place 
through the action of enzymes on_ protein, 
carbohydrates, and fats. Bacteria are unde- 
sirable in-drinking water. That water is con- 
sidered most sanitary which has the fewest 
bacteria. Cistern water, in my opinion, is not so 
good for growing children as pure spring or well 
water. The lime, iron, and magnesia in spring 
water are useful to growing children. Cistern 
water does not contain these ingredients. 


BILIOUSNESS AND CHARITY 
Please give a remedy for biliousness. 
L. B. C., Oklahoma. 
Biliousness is a word used to cover a mul 
titude of sins of diagnosis. Literally, it should 
mean jaundice, due to the retention of the bile 
in the blood. Practically it is applied to any 
disordered condition which the doctor does 
not fully understand and which is referred to 
the liver as its source. A good, wholesome 
diet would probably tend to correct the con- 
dition. Foods should have plenty of minerals 
and vital factors, commonly called vitamins, 
together with a proper balance of protein, 
starch, and fat. Such a diet is provided by 
bread and breakfast foods made of whole 
ground cereals, milk, fruits, and succulent vege- 
tables, with very little meat. Coffee, tea, cocoa, 
tobacco, and alcohol should be eliminated. 
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-and these delicious ane 


At millions of American breakfasts 
Aunt Jemima Pancakes are now 
served in place of meat or eggs 










cost only one-third as much as eggs or meat! 


HE breakfast your family likes best— 
the one that’s quickest and easiest to 
get—the one that was served 120 million 
times last year—is also the most economical! 


For Aunt Jemima Pancakes—filling and 
nourishing as they are—cost only one-third 
as much as eggs or meat! It does not seem 
possible that such rich- flavored, hunger- 
satisfying cakes can be so inexpensive — 
but they are. 
You need no milk! It’s in the flour! 

They are so inexpensive, so easy to make 


* 









AUNTJEMIMA, 
PANCAKE FLOUR | 


because everything is already in the flour. 
Sweet milk is powdered and mixed in. Spe- 
cially ground flours give flavor, richness. 
How they taste! And exactly the same 
every time! For you just add water—and 
in two minutes the steaming, fragrant cakes 
are on the table. 


Order Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour today. 
It makes delightful muffins, waffles and 
breadsticks, too. And, for variety, get Aunt 
Jemima Buckwheat Flour. Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Send for the jolly Rag Dolls 


Send one Aunt Jemima box top (either Pancake or 
Buckwheat Flour) with only six cents in stamps and 
get one of the famous Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls. Or 
send four tops and only twenty-four cents for Aunt 
Jemima and Uncle Mose, and two cunning pickanin- 
nies, all in bright colors, ready to cut and stuff. Send 
to Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Copyright 1919, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 






AN EARLY MORNING FAVORITE 


Chop Libby's Corned Beef fine. Melt 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of butter or bacon fat; add 3 small 
chopped onions and fry without browning, sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Bring to a boil, then 
add a cup of diced boiled potatoes and the 
corned beef. Heat thoroughiy, garnish with 
parsiey. serve with a half cup of tomato 
catchup 


A RICH, DECORATIVE DESSERT 
Your family will assuredly call you blessed if you give 
them this shorteake. It is so festive-looking—and 
“peaches and cream” were made to go together! Be- 
tween the layers and on top of a plain cake spread 
Libby's Peaches, covering them with whipped cream. 
Garnish the top with some of the peaches, sliced 


MINCE PIE SUPREME 


Fill a pie crust with Libby’s Mince Meat—bake and 
serve hot or cold. Rich fruits, fragrant spices, snowy 
suetand choice beef—everything that is especially fine 
and flavorous goes into this filling 


Ss 


ZEST FOR TIRED APPETITES 


To banish the monotony of winter dinners serve 
this highly seasoned Mexican dish. Mealy beans 
and choice bits of beef make it nourishing, too. 
Heat Libby’s Chili Con Carne in the package. 
Season a border of mashed potatoes with salt, 
pepper and butter. Flace ona platterand putin 
moderately heated oven to brown. Then fill the 
center with the Chili Con Carne and serve hot 


Flavory desserts and meats for 
January menus 


Peaches with that rare 
‘‘iust-picked’’ flavor. 


Out in the sunny valleys of the 
Pacific Coast growthe finest peach- 
es in the world. And there Libby 
established their fruit kitchens—- 
kitchens that are such models of 
cleanliness and scientific arrange- 
mentthat they are pointed out with 
pride to travelers from the East! 


In the orchards that grow in 
some places to the very door of the 
kitchen, the peaches are allowed to 
ripen to a perfect golden color and 
mellowness. And then before any 


January Good Housekeeping 


of their fragrance has been lost, 
the deftly -moving, white - clad 
workers have sealed them tight 
in packages! Libby’s Peaches 
come to your table with so fresh 
a flavor you can scarcely believe 
they have not been picked that 
very minute! 

Ask your grocer for Libby’s 
Peaches. One taste—and you 


iy eg 


will want to serve them often, in 
different desserts and in their own 
rich syrup. You will be glad the 
Food Administration asks us to 
eat fruit! 


The same scrupulous care and skill 
that produces these delicious peaches 
gives Libby’s Mince Meat its rare flavor, 
and has made Libby’s Corned Beef and 
Chili Con Carne favorite dishes in thou- 

sands of families. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
201 Welfare Building, Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, 
Ltd., 45 East Front Street, 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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Behind the Scenes in France 


(Continued from page 36) 


The men had. built a rough, board stage 
in a clearing.- Deep woods were the only 
scenery, candles on either side of the piano 
and a lantern on a rough table the only light. 
But the open space in front of this improvised 
stage was packed with men sitting on benches 
and camp stools. An audience of two thou- 
sand weleomed us. There were hundreds of 
‘casuals’? among the number—men on their 
way to the Front; men who knew that before 
them lay .war.. Already. they’ had seen their 
comrades coming back in ambulances to the 
nospitals, But*it was not of that side of war 
they were thinking. Not one of them but was 
wild with pride’ and-joy at the success of the 
Grst great American ‘offensive, not one but 
wanted to have a part in it: . 

While they waited for the program to begin, 
they sang. “They go wild, simply wild over 
me,” they sang. ‘Meaning the Boches,’’ 
whispered my neighbor, a great, powerful 
young Viking with a clear tenor voice. 

A boy on my other side was reading a his- 
tory of France by the light of a pocket electric 
ight. ‘‘I’m mighty glad to get hold of this,” 
ae announced. “I certainly was one fool when 
{ went to school. Thought I was smart be- 
cause I could get through without studying, 
yut now I’d give a good deal to know some 
history. This France makes you feel that way. 
[t’s so old. Makes America look pretty young 
in comparison, but pretty fine all the same.” 

And then the entertainment began. There 
were three players—a man who looked in 
svery-day life like a quiet, middle-aged Ameri- 
can citizen; a girl from New York, who had 
neen accustomed to playing on the best of 
yianos before large audiences, and an Ameri- 
ican girl who had lived for several years in 
England. The latter was a violinist—a slight, 
‘rail-looking girl with amber eyes and a mass 
of glowing, copper-colored hair. The man 
came on, and in a moment he was not a quiet, 
middle-aged citizen at all, but Tony Weller, 
straight out of the Pickwick Papers. Then 
he changed to a hobbling, droll, old darky, and 
ufter that to a hayseed farmer. Without a dab 
of grease paint or the shred of an accessory he 
made his characters so real that he kept the 
whole great audience rocking with laughter. 
Out there in the darkness, somewhere in 
France, he made those men forget what was 
ahead of them. 

“T was up in your front lines not so very 
long ago,” he. said. 

“T saw you there,” shouted a boy with his 
arminasling. “Remember the day when they 
sent over a barrage and you went right on with 
your pieces?” 

The middle-aged man laughed down the 
burst of applause. “I was up in one of your 
camps, one day,” he went on, ‘“‘and a private 
asked me to taste something he had in his tin 
cup. I did, and he asked me whai I thought 
of it. 

““*T think it’s pretty good soup,’ I told him. 
_ “Yes, but our mess sergeant wants to call 
it coffee.’ ”’ 


AFTER the laugh died away, the girl from 

New York tried the piano. Several keys 
Were missing, and it was in tune only as far as 
an amateur plumber with a monkey-wrench had 
been able to make it. But this pianist didn’t 
mind, She ran her fingers over the keys, and 
the ted-haired girl tucked her violin. under her 
chin and began’ to play. . From the first mo- 
ment when her bow swept the strings, the 
great audience of men, some with ears trained 
to music, others with no musical education 
but loving music instinctively, sat hushed 
and listening. Brahms and Grieg and Chopin, 
Dvorék, Beethoven, Liszt, Chaminade—on 
and on she played, standing there where the 
candle flame found the lights in her burnished 


hair, and the music stole into the hearts of her 
listeners, 





Why is music so sad now? Even the gay- 
est, lilting melody has hidden beneath its trip- 
ping gladness a sound of sobbing. Perhaps 
because it dares to speak of reality, dares to 
make those who listen realize the gamut of it 
all. As she played, life became a mighty pag- 
eant marching on to the sound of music, a tre- 
mendous thing of color and movement, of har- 
mony and dissonance. Sometimes it marched 
to the cadence of joy and hope, of love and 
laughter, and then would come crashing chords 
that accompanied fierce struggle. Millions 
marched in the great procession, carried’ on- 
ward by the sweep of it, they hardly knew 
whither, blinded by the immensity of it, yet 
catching, sometimes, a glimpse, of -its’ glory. 
A mighty pageant rolling on from birth toward 
death. 


THE music died away in one clear, sweet 

note that echoed through the darkness of 
the woods behind the camp. There was utter 
silence when the red-haired girl paused with 
drawn bow. ‘Those men, sitting there in the 
darkness, so far from home, with God knows 
what of suffering before them, had put away, 
while they listened, the masks of laughing, 
brusque stoicism that they assume nowadays. 
The music had found their hearts. 

It was the next day, just before I said good- 
by to the little company of players, that I got 
to know the red-haired gifl. We were walking 
along the country road that led to the hos- 
pital. She was going to gladden that place of 
pain. I tried to tell her how beautiful her 
music was, how much comfort and happiness 
it brought to these boys for whose sake she 
was sacrificing a whole season’s professional 
engagements. : 

“T’m glad,” she said. “It’s my war job to 
bring them my music, and my whole heart is 
in it. I thought I hadn’t any heart left, until 
1 took my violin and came over here. You see, 
I was going to be married. Then the war came. 
My man was among the first to go. I never 
saw him again. He was killed at Salonica.” 

We walked along through the late fall sun- 
light in silence. 

Coming back alone, I thought of a sentence 
in a letter from my own sister, whose husband 
is somewhere in France. “TI hope,” she wrote, 
“you will help us women, away over here, to 
realize better the war. Tell us how French 
women find faith to bear its sacrifices and rise 
above its devastating horrors.” 

To realize the war! It is hard to do that 
even when you are as near it as we are here 
in France, even when you have experienced 
the bombing of a city by aeroplanes at night, 
or the destruction wrought by long-range guns, 
even. when you have been under shell-fire and 
have seen our reserves going in. Correspon- 
dents are always trying to see this war and find- 
ing it too colossal to see. Even the men in 
the thick of it see only their small corner. And 
it is not by seeing the actual mechanism of it 
that realization comes. It is by watching the 
unfaltering courage with which a dusty, khaki- 
colored cue goes marching on through the 
valley; by coming face to face with a boy like 
Jesse James Callahan, whose strong, young 
body is forever crippled because of war, by 
talking to the boy who is thinking about his 
mother, or the boy with the disfigured face, 
that you realize this war as an expression of 
forces that are stronger than a man’s love of 
life, than the love of a boy for his mother, or 
the love of a man for a woman. 

And the faith by which French women and 
millions of other women bear their part in war? 
It sings in the music of the girl whose lover 
died at Salonica. You can read it in the faces 
of French women grown old during these last 
four years—an unconquerable faith in beauty 
and love and a Something outside themselves 
—and yet within themselves—that is stronger 
than agony, and that will never forsake them. 



































says it was the unusual 
comfort and smart 
fit that established 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


That’s because they are 
knit-te-shape without 
seams—just as you would 
shape a hand knit garment. 
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When wearing Burson 
Hose you not only enjoy 
the comforts of a smooth, 
seamless foot, but the 
pleasure of a snug, trim 
fit as well. 










It requires special pat- 
ented machines to knit 
Burson Hose —accept no 
substitutes. 


Made in 


Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
and Silk twisted with Fibre 












SOLD AT 
NEARLY ALL STORES 


Write for 
Free Illustrated Booklet 









Burson Knitting Co. 
91 Glen Street 


Rockford, Illinois 
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What's a 
Cold Morning 


if there’s a bow] full of rich, 
steaming rolled oats on the 
breakfast table ? 

Those tender, warming 
flakes promptly cheer the 
chilly atmosphere — make 
you feel good all over. 

And, if your rolled oats comes 
out of the Purity Oats package— 
it’s a brand new discovery in de- 
liciousness. 

No hulls, shorts or weazened 
flakes to kill the flavor. Every 
Purity flake is big, plump, tender 
—so sweet and perfectly proc- 
essed that it actually melts in 
the mouth. 

Mothers, you get the full flavor 
value along with the full food 
value for your children, when 
you serve Purity—the totally dif- 
Oats. And it 
cooks in one-half the time re- 
quired by other brands. 


PuRITY OATS COMPANY 
KEOKUK & DAVENPORT, IOWA 


















syphilis, I once quoted to a celebrated doctor 
of divinity the Biblical phrase, “‘The sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the children to the 
third and fourth generation.”’ I told him I 
thought the text should read, “‘ The sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children forever.”’ 
“No,” he said, “the Bible is quite correct. In 
a deadly disease like syphilis, there will be no 
fifth generation.”” This statement of a bio- 
logical fact impressed me deeply. It em- 
phasizes the deadly nature of the infection. 
In so far as this country is concerned, I think 
we may safely reach the conclusion that the 
war will not increase the burden of syphilitic 
consequences which have so long rested like an 
incubus upon our people. Perhaps even better 
things than this may be anticipated, namely, 
a nation-wide crusade to eliminate an evil far 
more subtle and deadly than alcoholism. 
One civil right should be denied the syphilitic, 
namely, matrimony. Even the innocent ‘vic- 
tim should suffer this penalty. In the city of 
Washington a marriage license is the easiest 
thing in the world to get, and you are charged 
only a dollar for it. If you wish to drive a motor 
car, however, you undergo a rigid examination 
as to your fitness, and the license costs you 
two dollars. As long as the laws of the land 
place greater importance on driving an auto 
mobile than on founding a family, things are 
|not as they should be. 
At last, however, the fears of our people 
have been aroused, and vigorous steps are being 
| taken to curb the threat. Thirty-seven states 
now have laws which require venereal diseases 
'to be reported. Most of these states have 
adopted regulations which have been approved 
jby the medical departments of the Army, 
| Navy, and Public Health Service. Twenty- 
| four states cooperate’actively with the national 
authorities in this work. In these states 
venereal diseases are under the joint super- 
vision of the State Health Department and 
he Public Health Service. These states are 
worthy of an honor roll. They are as follows: 
\labama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Flori- 
la, Georgia, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, 
| Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Virginia, Washing- 
ton. Jt is expected that in the near future 
lat least twelve additional states will enter this 
|collaborative fight. But the cooperation of 
jall the states must be enlisted in rounding up 
|the carriers of this disease, whether men or 
'women. A campaign is in progress to provide 
|houses of detention and hospital facilities for 
ithe isolation and treatment of all infected 
|persons. Prompt and reliable methods of diag- 
|nosis are to be introduced everywhere so that 
| the ordinary physician may be well acquainted 
|with the tests which establish absolutely the 
;presence of the disease. Particular attention 
jshould be centered upon the fact that after 
all the usual symptoms of the disease have 
|passed, the patient may still be a carrier of 
{the disease, as in the case of typhoid. These 
cured cases should be under rigid restriction for 
‘at least a vear after all symptoms of syphilis 
have ceased. 








Value of Military Discipline 

It is evident that strict discipline coupled 
with proper sanitary and remedial measures is 
able to control, even in the Army, marked in- 
crease in venereal disease. So thorough have 
been the discipline and sanitary measures em- 
|ployed, that the total number of infected 
|persons in the Expeditionary Forces now 
jin France has fallen to 48 per thousand. 
| These data show the wonderful success and 
leffectiveness of the Medical Service and indi- 
{cate that this terrible pest may soon be prac- 
tically eliminated from our fighting forces. 
| According to Dr. Pusey the repression of 
‘prostitution and the prohibition of the liquor 


The Next War: 


(Continued from page 45) 
In view of the threat to posterity from . 


Against Disease 


traffic go hand in hand. In the spread of 
venereal disease the use of alcohol and the 
prevalence of prostitution also go hand in 
hand. The prohibition of the use of intoxi 
cating beverages in the Army and Navy is; 
therefore of fundamental importance in the 
control of this plague. For all practical pur- 
poses, in spite of an occasional bootlegger, the 
Army of the United States is a body of total 
abstainers. 


Infant Welfare - 


With prophetic vision for the future the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
has already undertaken a campaign for the 
welfare of the child. I have emphasized this 
carpaign in a former article entitled ‘Here 
We Stand and Fight.” No better help for war 
purposes can be imagined than this campaign 
for infant welfare, in which Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING for so many years has been active. 
Hundreds of thousands of mothers have had 
their attention called for the first time in this 
country to the supreme necessity of the physi- 
cal care of the baby by this campaign. While 
it is true, perhaps, that the greater number of 
mothers in this country has not been reached, 
yet I confidently believe that in spite of the 
difficulties of securing cheap and wholesome 
milk, the infant mortality, when compiled for 
the year 1918, will be found markedly less than 
in previous years. The war, instead of having 
increased infant mortality, has thus indirectly 
been the means of securing better food and 
better care for the babies of this country. The 
shortage of milk and its increased price have 
undoubtedly decreased the consumption in 
some localities and thus worked an injury to the 
child, which, I fear, may reflect upon his 
vitality. This injury is confined largely to the 
populous cities. |The farmer and the rural 
communities still have access to the normal 
supply of milk. 

One of the principal objects of the Chil- 
dren’s Year campaign has been to ascertain 
the relative supply of milk and its cheapness to 
the children of the poor. The investigators 
have found that though many mothers do not 
realize the importance of milk in the diet of 
the growing child, most of them know that 
babies under two should have it. The results 
of the investigation also show that families 
are buying less milk this year than last. These 
data are taken from ‘‘Studies of Use of Milk 
by Families Having Little Children,” in Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau. The report says, “There is grave 
cause for concern in the fact that among 
the families studied, the children between 
two and seven, who last year were getting 
less than half the milk they should have, 
are receiving this year only one-quarter of 
the desirable amount, while fully one-third 
of the babies under two years are receiving 
an amount insufficient for proper nourish- 
ment.” 

These data are extremely suggestive in 
many respects and especially in the indication 
which they give that preserved milk is cheaper 
than fresh milk. In view of this statement, 
the recent experiments of English dietitians, 
showing that dried milk powder is entirely 
wholesome for the use of infants and young 
children, are encouraging. Economically, 
aside from the expense due to patent rights, 
milk powder is the cheapest and most desirable 
kind of preserved milk. The cost of transpor- 
tation is diminished eight-fold. The powder 1s 
easily kept in a cool, dry place. The growth 
factors of milk, as shown by the English ex- 
perimenters, are not impaired by the rapid 
process of drying. In the interest of the 
health of the almost innumerable number of 
children stinted in the consumption of milk, 
the rapid extension of the dried milk industry 
promises the greatest reliet.* 

*Dried Milk Powder, Reprint No. 473 Public Health 
Reports. 
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“T tell you, 
Mon, thats 


a real 


A _ Breakfast!” 


* HAT’S the kind of a meal that makes a fel- 


low feel good just to smell it cooking. And 
when you get some of those tender, spicy little 
sausages tucked tightly under your belt—well, 
you just naturally go off to work feeling like a 
fighting cock.” 


* Red Crown 23%... 
VIENNA STYLE SAUSAGE 


is so lean, so tender, so perfectly seasoned and cooked that 
every member of your family will be wild about it. And 
it’s so easy to prepare. Justa little warming in the pan 
and these snappy little sausages are ready to serve just as 
they are or with wheat cakes, scrambled eggs or in any 
number of delightful ways. The recipe given here makes a 
deliciously unique dish, easy to make and economical. 

Red Crown Vienna Style Sausage is the finest, leanest beef and 
pork perfectly seasoned and spiced, put into the tenderest casings 
and cooked by our exclusive vacuum process in the sealed can. 
By this method all the good meat flavor—all the zestful seasoning 
—all the exquisite sausage taste—is kept right there in the can 
ready to serve on your table. 

Try these sausages today. Try all of the twenty-four Red Crown Ready-To-Serve Meats. 


All are delicious, economical, easy to prepare. All are endorsed by Dr. Wiley of the Good 
Housekeeping Bureau. If your grocer can’t supply you, write us about it. 


ACME PACKING COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


VIENNA SAUSAGE WITH 
FRIED BANANAS 


One 5-oz. can Red Crown Vienna Style 
Sausage, 3 bananas, medium sized, 3 
tablespoonfuls margarine. 

Cut the bananas lengthwise in 
halves. Melt the margarine in a 
frying pan and saute the bananas 
until a golden-brown on both 
sides. Add the sausage and allow 
them to become thoroughly 
heated and crisp. Serve ona hot 
platter with the bananas ar- 
ranged around the sausage. 


Sufficient for three to five 
people. 


Recipe evolved and tested in Good House- 
keening Institute, Mildred Maddocks, 
Director. 
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Buy the 
Genuine 


RUBENS 


Costs no 
more than 
the Imitation 


Price List Sent Upon Request 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 


358 W. 


Inc. 


Madison St, Chicago. UL 
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No Buttons No Trouble 
Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


one motion. It isno 
trouble to thread an 
L-S Labor Saving Sewing 
Machine Needle. This 
sewing machine comfort is 
yours for 10c at your store 
or from us. A style for 
every machine, 
L-S NEEDLE CO. 
4947 Wakefield St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| the raw dawn.“ 





| had not killed the 





| and knew it was timber, real timber, 


The River’s End 


(Continued from page 16) 


looked for the last time upon the little cabin 
| under the floor of which the Englishman was 


buried. It stood there splendidly unafraid 
in its terrible loneliness, a proud monument 
to a dead man’s courage and a dead man’s 
soul. Within its four walls it treasured a thing 
which gave to it at last a reason for being, a 
reason for fighting against dissolution as long as 
one log could hold upon another. Conniston’s 
spirit had become a living part of it, and the 
foxes might yap everlastingly, and the winds 
howl, and winter follow winter, and long night 
follow long night—and it would stand there in 
its pride fighting to the last. a memorial to 


| Derwent Conniston the Englishman. 


Looking back at it, Keith bared his head in 
God bless you, Conniston,” 
he whispered, aiid turned slowly away and into 


the south. 


j A HEAD of him was eight hundred miles of 
4 


eight hundred miles between 
Saskatchewan 


wilderness 
him and the little town on the 


| where McDowell commanded F Division of the 


Royal Mounted. The thought of distance did 
not appal him. Four years at the top of the earth 
had accustomed him to the illimitable and had 
inured him to the lack of things. That winter 
Conniston had followed him with the tenacity 
of a ferret for a thousand miles along the rim of 
the Arctic, and it had been a miracle that he 
Englishman. <A score of 
times he might have ended the exciting chase 
without staining his own hands. His Eskimo 
friends would have performed the deed at a 
word. But he had let the Englishman live, and 
Conniston, dead. was sending him back home. 
Eight hundred miles was but the step between. 

He had no dogs or sledge. His own team had 
given up the ghost long ago, and a treacherous 
Kogmollock from the Roes Welcome had 
stolen the Englishman’s outfit in the last lap of 
their race down from Fullerton’s Point. What 
he carried was Conniston’s, with the exception 
of his rifle and his own parka and hood. He 
even wore Conniston’s watch. His pack was 
light. The chief articles it contained were a 
little flour, a three-pound tent, a sleeping-bag, 
and certain articles of identification to prove 
the death of John Keith, the outlaw. Hour 
after hour of that first day the zip, zip, zip of his 
snowshoes beat with deadly monotony upon his 
brain. He could not think. Time and again 
it seemed to him that something was pulling 
him back, and always he was hearing Connis 
ton’s voice and seeing Conniston’s face in the 
gray gloom of the day about him. He passed 
through the slim finger of scrub timber that a 
strange freak of nature had flung across the 
plain, and once more was a moving speck in a 
wide and wind-swept barren. In the afternoon 
he made out a dark rim on the southern horizon 
the first 
he had seen since that day, a vear and a half 
ago, when the last of the Mackenzie river forest 
had faded away behind him! It gave him, at 
last, something tangible to grip. It was a thing 
beckoning to him, a_ sentient, living vall 
beyond which was his other world. The cicht 
hundred miles meant less to him than the space 
between himself and that growing, black rim on 
the horizon. 

He reached it as the twilight of the day was 
dissolving into the deeper dusk of the night, and 


| put up his tent in the shelter of a clump of 


gnarled and storm-beaten spruce. Then he 
gathered wood and built himself a fire. He did 
not count the sticks as he had counted them 
for eighteen months. He was wasteful, prodi- 
gal. He had traveled forty miles since morning, 
but he felt no exhaustion. He gathered wood 


| until he had a great pile of it, and the flames of 
| his fire leaped higher and higher until the spruce 


needles crackled and hissed over his head. 


| He boiled a pot of weak tea and made a supper 
| of caribou meat and a bit of bannock. 
| he sat with his back to a tree and stared into the 


Then 


flames. 


The fire leaping and crackling before his eyes 
was like a powerful medicine. It stirred things 
that had lain dormant within him. It con- 
sumed the heavy dross of four years of stupe- 
fying torture and brought back to him vividly’ 
the happenings of a yesterday that had dragged 
itself on like a century. All at once he seemed 
unburdened of shackles that had weighted him 
down to the point of madness. Every fiber in 
his body responded to that glorious roar of the 
fire; a thing seemed to snap in his head, free- 
ing it of an oppressive bondage, and in the heart 
of the flames he saw home, and hope, and life— 
the things familiar and precious long ago, which 
the scourge of the north had almost beaten 
dead-in his memory. -He saw the broad Sas- 
katchewan’ shimmering its way through the 
yellow plains, banked in by the foothills and the 
golden mists of morning dawn; he saw his home 
town clinging to its shore on one side and with. 
its back against the purple wilderness on the® 
other; heheard the rhythmic chug, chug, chug* 
of the old gold dredge and the rattle of its 
chains as it devoured its tons of sand for a few 
grains of treasure; over him there were lacy 
clouds in a blue heaven again, he heard the 
sound of voices, the tread of feet, laughter—, 
life. His soul reborn, he rose to hhis feet and 
stretched his arms until the muscles snapped. 
No, they would not know him back there—? 
now! He laughed softly as he thought of thé 
old John Keith—‘t Johnny” they used to call 
him up and down the few balsam-scented 
streets—his father’s right-hand man mentally 
buta little off feed, as his chum, Reddy McTabb, 
when it came to the matter of 
muscle and brawn. He could look back on? 
things without excitement now. Even hatred 
had burned itself out, and he found himself® 
wondering if old Judge Kirkstone’s house’ 
looked the same on the top of the hill, and if- 
Miriam Kirkstone had come back to live there 
after that terrible night when he had returned 
to avenge his father. Four years! It was not 
so very long, though the years had seemed like’ 
a lifetime to him. There would not be many 
changes. Everything would be the same— 
everything—except—the old home. — That; 
home he and his father had planned, and they 
had overseen the building of it, a chateau off 
logs a little distance from the iown, with thet 
Saskatchewan sweeping below ic and the forest: 
at its doors. Masterless, it must have seen 
changes in those four years. ¥ 


used to say, 


o 
UMBLING in his pocket, his fingers touched: 
Conniston’s watch. He drew it out and lets 
the tirelight play on the open dial. It was ten? 
o'clock. In the back of the premier half of the: 
case Conniston had at some time or another 
pasted a picture. It must have been a long 
time ago, for the face was taded and indistinct? 
The eyes alone were undimmed, and in the 
flash of the fire they took on a living glow as 
they looked at Keith. It was the face of a 
young girl—a schoolgirl, Keith thought, of ten: 
or twelve. Yet the eyes seemed older; they? 
seemed pleading with some one, speaking a 
message that had come spontaneously out of, 
the soul of the child. Keith closed the watch. 
Its tick, tick, tick rose louder to his ears.; 
He dropped it in his pocket. He could still: 
hear it. 
A pitch-filled spruce knot exploded with the” 
startling vividness of a star bomb, and with its 
came a dull sort of mental shock to Keith. He: 
was sure that for an instant he had seen Connis~~ 
ton’s face and that the Englishman’s eyes were 
looking at him as the eyes had looked at him> 
out of the face in the watch. The deceptio visus: 
was so real that it sent him back a step, staring,” 
and then, his eyes striving to catch the illusions 
again, there fell upon him a realization of thie 
tremendous strain he had been under for many 
hours. It had been days since he had slept 
soundly. Yet he was not sleepy now; he 
scarcely felt fatigue. The instinct of sell 
preservation made him arrange his sleeping-bag 
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Columbia 
“a Grafonola 


Day and night the self-same music echoed 
over here. In thousands on thousands of 
loyal American homes, these inspiring, patri- 
otic melodies on the Columbia Grafonola 
cheered and sustained the patriotic men and 
women to work and wait and save and serve. 
This was Columbia’s war-time task. 

Columbia Grafono'as - Standard Models up to $300. 

Period Designs up to $2/00. 
CGLUMB!A GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Songs Across the Sea 


Singing, they marched and fought for free 
dom over there—thousands on thousands 
of America’s best and dearest. And to 
war-worn Europe the tread of their march- 


ing feet and the sturdy lilt of their brave 
young voices sounded the music of liberty. 
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The River’s End 


on a carpet of spruce boughs in the tent and 
go to bed. i Y : ’ 

Even then, for a long time, he lay in the grip 
of a harrowing wakefulness. He closed his 
eyes, but it was impossible for him to hold them 
closed. The-sounds of the night came to him 
with painful distinctness—-the crackling of the 
fire, the serpent-like hiss of the flaming pitch, 
the whispering of the tree tops, and the steady 
tick, tick, tick of Conniston’s watch. And out 
on the barren, through the rim of sheltering 
trees, the wind was beginning to moan its ever- 
lasting whimper and sob of loneliness. In spite 
of his clenched hands and his fighting deter- 
mination to hold it off, Keith fancied that he 
heard again—riding strangely in that wind— 
the sound of Conniston’s voice. And suddenly 
he asked himself: What did it mean? What 
was it that Conniston had forgotten? What 
was it that Conniston had been trying to tell 
him all that day, when he had felt the presence 
of him in the gloom of the Barrens? Was it 
that Conniston wanted him to come back? 

He tried to rid himself of the depressing 
insistence of that thought. And yet he was 
certain that in the last half-hour before death 
entered the cabin the Englishman had wanted 
to tell him something and had crucified the 
desire. There was the triumph of an iron cour- 
age in those last words, ‘‘ Remember, old chap, 
you win or lose the moment McDowell first sets 
his eves on you!’’—but in the next instant, as 
death sent home its thrust, Keith had caught a 
glimpse of Conniston’s naked soul, and in that 
final moment when speech was gone forever, 
he knew that Conniston was fighting to make 
his lips utter words which he had left unspoken 
until too late. And Keith, listening to the 
moaning of the wind and the crackling of the 
fire, found himsdélf repeating over and over 
again, “‘ What was it he wanted to say?” 

In a lull in the wind Conniston’s watch 
seemed to beat like a heart in its case, and 
swiftly its tick, tick, ticked to his ears an answer, 
“Come back, come back, come back!” 

With a cry at his own pitiable weakness, 
Keith thrust the thing far under his sleeping- 
bag, and there its sound was smothered. At 
last sleep overcame him like a restless anes- 
thesia. 


WIth the break of another day he came out 


of his tent and stirred the fire. There were 
still hits of burning ember, and these he fanned 
into life and added to their flame fresh fuel. 
He could not easily forget last night’s torture, 
but its significance was gone. He laughed at 
his own folly and wondered what Conniston 
himself would have thought of his nervousness. 
For the first time in years he thought of the old 
days down at college where, among other 
things, he had made a mark for himself in 
psychology. He had considered himself an ex- 
pert in the discussion and understanding of 
phenomena of the mind. Afterward he had 
lived up to the mark and had profited by his 
beliefs, and the fact that a simple relaxation of 
his mental machinery had so disturbed him 
last night amused him now. The solution was 
easy. [t was his mind struggling to equilibrium 
after four years of brain-fag. And he felt 
better. His brain was clearer. He listened to 
the watch and found its ticking natural. He 
breced himself to another effort and whistled 
as he prepared his breakfast. 
After that he packed his dunnage and con- 
tinued south. He wondered if Conniston ever 
knew his Manual as he learned it now. At the 
tnd of the sixth day he could repeat it from 
Cover to cover. Every hour he made it a prac- 
tise to stop short and salute the trees about 
him. McDowell would not catch him there. 
_ Lam Derwent Conniston,” he kept telling 
himself. “ John Keith isdead—dead. I buried 
him back there under the cabin, the cabin built 
by Sergeant Trossy and his patrol in nineteen 
bundred and eight. My name is Conniston— 
Derwent Conniston.” 
In his years of aloneness he had grown into 


the habit of talking to himself—or with himself 
—to keep up his courage and sanity. “Keith, 
old boy, we’ve got to fight it out,” he would 
say. Now it was, ‘‘Conniston, old chap, we'll 
win or die.” Aiter the third day he never 
spoke of Johfi Keith except as a man who was 
dead. And over the dead John Keith he 
spread Conniston’s mantle. ‘John Keith died 
game, sir,” he said to McDowell, who was a 
tree. ‘‘He was the finest chap I ever knew.” 


N this sixth day came the miracle. Tor the 
first time in many months John Keith saw 
thesun. He had seen the murky glow of it before 
this, fighting to break through the pall of fog 
and haze that hung over the Barrens, but this 
sixth day it was the sun, the real sun, bursting 
in all its glory for a short space over the north- 
ern world. Each day after this the sun was 
nearer and warmer, as the arctic vapor clouds 
and frost smoke were left farther behind, and 
not until he had passed beyond the ice fogs 
entirely did Keith swing westward. He did not 
hurry, for now that he was out of his prison, 
he wanted time in which to feel the first exhila- 
rating thrill of his freedom. And more than all 
else he knew that he must measure and test 
himself for the tremendous fight ahead of him. 
Now that the sun and the blue sky had 
cleared his brain, he saw the hundred pitfalls 
in his way, the hundred little slips that might 
be made, the hundred traps waiting for any 
chance blunder on his part. Deliberately he 
was on his way to the hangman. Down there 
every day of his life—he would rub elbows with 





| 


him as he passed his fellow men in the street. | 
He would never completely feel himself out of | 


the presence of death. Day and night he mus: 


watch himself and guard himself, his tongue, 


his feet, his thoughts, never knowing in what 


hour the eyes of the law would pierce the | 


veneer of his disguise and deliver his life as the 
forfeit. There were times when the contempla- 
tion of these things appalled him, and his mind 
turned to other channels of escape. And then 
—always—he heard Conniston’s cool, fighting 
voice, and the red blood fired up in his veins, 
and he faced home. 

He was Derwent Conniston. And never for 
an hour could he put out of his mind the one 


great mystifying question in this adventure of | 


life and death, who was Derwent Conniston? 


Shred by shred he pieced together what little | 


he knew, and always he arrived at the same 
futile end. An Englishman, dead to his family 
if he had one, an outcast or an expatriate—and 
the finest, bravest gentleman he had ever 
known. It was the whyfore of these things 
that stirred within him an emotion which he 


had never experienced before. The Englishman | 


had grimly and determinedly taken his secret 
to the grave with him. To him, John Keith— 
who was now Derwent Conniston—he had left 
an heritage of deep mystery, and the mission, 
if he so chose, of discovering who he was, 
whence he had come—and why. Often he 





looked at the young girl’s picture in the watch, | 
and always he saw in her eyes something | 


which made him think of Conniston as he lay 
in the last hour of his life. Undoubtedly the 
girl had grown into a woman now. 

Days grew into weeks, and under Keith’s 
feet the wet, sweet-smelling earth rose up 
through the last of the slush snow. Three 
hundred miles below the Barrens, he was in the 
Reindeer Lake country early in May. Tor a 
week he rested at a trapper’s cabin on the 
Burntwood, and after that set out for Cumber- 
land House. Ten days later he arrived at the 
post, and in the sunlit glow of the second eve- 
ning afterward he built his camp-fire on the 
shore of the yellow Saskatchewan. 

The mighty river, beloved from the days of 
his boyhood. sang to him again, that night, the 
wonderful things that time and grief had 
dimmed in his heart. The moon rose over it, a 
warm wind drifted out of the south, and Keith, 
smoking his pipe, sat for a long time listening 
to the soft murmur of it as it rolled past at his 


Old age is not made up of passing 
years nor sifting grains of sand. It is 
made up of worry and neglect and the 
finger of time that writes wrinkles 
upon the face of beauty may be 
robbed of its sharpness by just a 
little carefulness. The daily use of 


DAGGETT+RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“Lhe Kind That Keeps 


robs the passing years of much of their 
power to obliterate the charm of youth 
and beauty. It is the secret that so 
many thousands of women have 
learned. Its subtle soft, smooth, and 
errollient properties are incomparably 
gentle and benign, constantly rejuve- 
nating the skin and keeping it always 
dainty, delightful and delicate. 


Let your New Year’s resolution be 
to use D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
every day and every night before 
retiring. It refreshes, cleanses and 


purifies. Tubes and Jars, 10c to $1.50. 


Send a tube to a soldier or 
sailor. It is a comfort they 
need and will appreciate. 


Poudre Amourelte: The face powder that is 
preferred by the most fastidious. Delicately 
perfumed. Looks natural stays on. Flesh, 
white, brunette, 50c. Both D. & R. Perfect 
Coli Cream and Poudre Amouretie may be 
obtained of your dealer or by mail of us. 
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Baby Clothes 
Arnold Baby Book 


»wing every one of this 
plete assortment of delight- 
little undergarments 
from pinning band to accessories 
for mother and nursery — photo- 
graphed on live models with full description of 
m..terials, construction and application. You will 
be pleased with it. 
Some of the articles in the Arnold Line are Crib 
Sheets, Lap and Carriage Pads, Children’s Night 
Drawers, Wrapper and Combination Garments 
Also Night Robes, Umbrella Drawers and Bed Slip- 
per for mother. 
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Dept. A, 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
Novelty Knitting Co., Mfrs., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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The NESTLE 


Permanent Hair Wave 


The famous Nestlé Steam- 
ing Process for hair-waving 
brought to your own home. 


The success of the Nestlé Home- 
Outfit with readers of “Good House- 
keeping”’ is very gratifying. Letters of 
high appreciation come to us daily. 


Families, schools and other combina- 
tions have turned into regular Nestlé- 
wavers. They all use the sanie outfit 
and in this way reduce the cost of 
Nestlé-waving to a minimum. A pur- 
chaser of a home-outfit has the privilege 
to ask for any advice. Whether you 
want the child’s hanging curls or just an 
inclination of a natural wave, it can all 
be done with the Nestlé outfit. 


The outfit costs $15 and is fully de- 
scribed in our booklet sent free. In- 
tending purchasers should fill out an 
attached coupon and we give full direc- 
tions which are easily understood. It 
is absolutely guaranteed that the proc- 
ess of Nestlé waving will not injure any 
hair if directions are followed. Bear in 
mind that the Nestlé waving is different 
from any other so-called permanent- 
waving in existence, as we use no chemi- 
cals on the hair. It is used on the 
electric light socket. 


The Nestol Comb 


This is a new invention of Nestlés for 
the purpose of putting the so-called 
“‘water-wave” in hair which has either 
a natural tendency to curl or wave, or 
has been permanently waved by the 
Nestlé-process. Hair which waves some- 
what naturally should never be touched 
with curlers or hot irons, because such 
processes take out the inherent char- 
acter, while the use of the Nestol comb 
will gradually develop it. No electricity 
or other heat is used with the Nestol 


Comb. 


Full particulars (illustrated) sent free 


C. NESTLE CO. 


Original Inventors of Permanent Waving 


657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 
Correr 52nd Street NEW YORK 
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The River’s End 


feet. For him it had always been more than 
the river. He had grown up with it, and it had 
become a part of him; it had mothered his 
earliest dreams and ambitions; on it he had 
sought his first adventures; it had been his 


| chum, his friend, and his comr@&de, and the 


fancy struck him that in the murmuring voice 
of it tonight there was a gladness, a welcome, an 
exultation in his return. He looked out on its 
silvery bars shimmering in the moonlight, and 
a flood of memories swept upon him. Thirty 
years was not so long ago that he could not 
remember the beautiful mother who had told 
him stories as the sun went down and bedtime 
drew near. And vividly there stood out the 
wonderful tales of Kistachiwun, the river; how 
it was born away over in the mystery of the 
western mountains, away from the eyes and feet 
of men; how it came down from the mourtains 
into the hills, and through the hills into the 


| plains, broadening and deepening and growing 


| of the normal child. 





mightier with every mile, until at last it swept 


past their door, bearing with it the golden 
grains of sand that made men rich. His father 
had pointed out the deep-beaten trails of 
buffalo to him and had told him stories of the 
Indians and of the land before white men came, 
so that between father and mother the river 
became his book of fables, his wonderland, the 
never-ending source of his treasured tales of 
childhood. And tonight the river was the 
one thing left tohim. It was the one friend 
he could claim again, the one comrade he could 
open his arms to without fear of betrayal. And 
with the grief for things that once had lived 
and were now dead, there came over him a 
strange sort of happiness, the spirit of the great 
river itself giving him consolation. 

Stretching out his arms, he cried: “My old 
river—it’s me—Johnny Keith! I’ve come 
back!” 

And the river, whispering, seemed to answer 
him: “It’s Johnny Keith! And he’s come 
back! He’s come back!” 


(To be continued) 


Community Mothering 


(Continued from page 18) 


| undoubtedly it does—and deprive the infant 


of its mother, it is not unreasonable to ask 
industry to take care of the baby while the 


| mother {and presumably the father likewise] 


is taking care of industry.” 
But the most radical and significant under- 
taking in this country, the pattern of commu- 


| nity solicitude for its youth, is the Iowa Child 
| Welfare Research Station. 


Officially, its aim 
is the scientific conservation and development 
But, as one of its pro- 
fessors has said, ‘‘ Nobody knows what consti- 
tutes a normal child.” The normal should be 
far higher than the merely average. This re- 
search station has the enormously important 
task of finding out, first of all, what the normal 
is, and then of making this knowledge as 
widely known as possible. 

It may be depressing to be told that the 


| average man or woman of us has developed 


only about one-tenth of his or her natural 
resources. But it is correspondingly inspiriting 


| to know that this proportion can be greatly 
| altered if the subject of the experiment is 


/ | young enough. 


A child’s memory power, it is 
claimed, can be multiplied tenfold. His 
imagination, thought-power, skill, sense-keen 


| ness, can also be increased. 


It is not in the homes of the poor alone that 
the child under school age has hitherto failed 
to receive his due. Consider the household that 
you may happen to know best and recall whose 
welfare, within that group, is most sedulously 
guarded. If not the hypochondriacal parent 


| with nerves or a bad digestion, it is, of course, 
| the twelve- or fourteen-year-old girl or boy by 
| whose examinations, or athletic teams, or se- 
| cret societies the family is sympathetically 


obsessed. But as for the small “runabout,” 
though his decorative effect in the home and 


| his “‘cunningness” may be adequately valued, 





he isn’t, after all, taken seriously in the sense 
that his elders are. His midday meal is quite 
likely to consist of left-overs, if it is the custom 


| of the rest of the family to dine at night. If his 
| brother’s outgrown shoes are only a little too 
| short, it is more than possible that he will be 
| allowed to wear them. It is not held important 


to tell him the truth, especially when un- 


| truths are considered to be to his advantage. 


His personal dignity is violated continually, 


| Whether with affectionate or punitive intent. 


If he assumes any freedom with regard to the 
. t=) 


| only objects that surround him, he becomes the 


] who * 


| bewildered target of impatient ‘‘Don’ts,” and 
| there is general relief when he is strapped into a 


barbarous contrivance called a go-cart and sent 
out into the universe in charge of a new nurse- 
maid whom nobody knows much abcut but 
seems to be good-natured.” 


Parenthetically, the nurse-maid evil is one for 
whose continued existence it is hard to forgive 
the mothers who tolerate it. The undesirable 
features of this system are not obscure or a 
matter of untrustworthy report merely. They 
may be investigated in an hour by anybody 
who cares to walk through a public park any- 
where. It is true that there are many con- 
scientious mothers, mothers who pride them. 
selves upon having provided for their children 
sleeping porches, sand piles, and operations for 
adenoids, who will admit that nurse-maids are 
subject to human frailty. But they protest 
that there is no other available solution of the 
nursery problem. The family purse, they ex- 
plain, is unable to retain, perhaps for the bene: 
fit of a single child, as expensive a person as a 
trained nurse, a Montessori teacher, and a 
play-companion all in one. The objection is 
reasonable, but there is the alternative referred 
to above. 

It consists in cooperation among families in 
anticipation of the day of complete community 
motherhood. The thing can be done by neigh 
borhoods, with a dozen families in a group. 
There could scarcely be a more interesting 
bond between a group of mothers than will arise 
from the effort to combine in a pioneer enter- 
prise of this order, with its practical details of 
first discovering a suitable house or apartment, 
or section of one or the other; next, of equip- 
ping it with furnishings that a child can really 
use; and finally, of turning the enterprise over 
to the right person to administer. The only 
serious expense is that of installation. As for 
the running cost of such an’ experiment, even 
with child experts in charge of it, this should 
be no greater than the aggregate wages of a 
dozen nurse-maids. 

In evidence of this, there may be submitted 
the experiment planned last spring by a New 
York school of an individual character, which 
admits children from the age of two. The 
director of this school planned a summer se® 
sion for the benefit of very young children 
whose parents were obliged to remain in the 
city. The project included care of the children 
during the entire day, with indoor and outdoor 
play, plenty of rest, and an elastic educational 
policy. An ample and “balanced” meal was 
to be served at noon. The director and three 
other trained women were to share the supe 
vision. And the fee for each child was reduced 
to the remarkably low figure of three dollars 
aweek. It is in this spirit that true ‘house 
of childhood,” to use the Montessori phras 
are coming into being. 

An equal disinterestedness was shown by Mf 
and Mrs. Robert Hutchinson, who established 
a “baby garden” in connection with theif 
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FLAKED soap that cannot be surpassed for fine laundry work is now 
on sale at your grocet’s. 


Naturally, it is Ivory Soap Flakes. 


Ivory Soap Flakes is the mildest, purest, safest soap that can be made—simply 
because it is Ivory Soap; cannot weaken, shrink, fade, or discolor any fabric 
that water alone will not harm. 


The delicacy of its flakes is in keeping with its quality—it is almost as fine as 
snow; bubbles into lather as soon as it touches lukewarm water, saves your time, 
saves your hands. 


It is in the most concentrated form possible—all soap—a spoonful or two 
makes such rich, thick suds that no rubbing is needed; a package goes sur- 
prisingly far. 


Get a package and try it for laces, linens, silks, ae pte woolens, colored clothes 
or any garment that you do not care to wash with ordinary soap or that you 
have been washing with any other flaked soap. You will realize at once that 
Ivory te Flakes is the last word in flaked soap from every standpoint— 


safety, efficiency, convenience, economy. 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


10¢ a Package 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Se): Grandma 


« did her best 


T needed a brave 

mother to giver 

castor oil and a 
brave child to take 
it - in grandmother’s 
time. 


How gladly would she have 
paid the slight extra price 
for super-pure Kellogg's 
Tasteless Castor Oil. 


At your 

druggist Your children need not 
: know the taste and odor 

Sold only in of the old-fashioned cas- 

sealed hottles tor oil if you keep a bottle 

with the lea of Kellogg’s Tasteless in 


your medicine chest 
on the label 


The cost is but a trifle more 
than the old, unpleasant 
kind. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Inc. 


Buffalo, N.Y 


MOTHERS 
fo} sp ge) Op. (ce O05 A): 3 | 
should send this coupon today 


and secure without cost handsome 34 page FREI 
BOOK illustrated in beaut-fui colors, describing 


The Young Folks’ Library 


of interesting stories » hich is enthusiastically endorsed 
by leading educators and by fathers and mothers in 
more than 75.000 good American homers b-cause of its 
distinctive pl in o: character-bniiding. A rich treasure- 
house of childish delights aud a boon to pare 
Interests, ent rtains, inspires high ideals, 
strong, clean character 
You will be pleased to learn at wh 
price and easy terms yo 
Bring more happiness into your home by mailing this 
coupon today—NOW. Besure and give ages of 
your children. 
UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 
Dept. A.B., Milwaukee, \\ is. 
Please send me FREE 
illustrated bovk and tell n 
secure the Young Folks’ Li 
low price « 


Name.... 
Address 


ta remark 
can secure this «hart 


your beautifully 
! 1 can 
y at your 
n easy teris. 





A United States Department of Agr.culture bul- 
letin says: ‘The best bait usually is food of a 
kind that the rats and mice do not get in the 
Vicinity. The bait should be kept fresh and at- 
tractive and the kind changed when necessary.”” 
*‘Rough On Rats” mixes with any food. it rids 
premises of pests—quickly, thoroughly, cheaply. 
Get it at drug and general stores. “Ending Rats 
and Mice”’, our booklet, sent free; WRITE. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist Jersey City, N. J. 
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| Miss Pratt also wisely supplies them. 





| echo. 


| is unhappily always the wrong things. 
| importance to realize the things that should 





cakes 


Community Mothering 


interesting libertarian school at Stony Ford, 


| New York, and by reducing the fees to a mini- 


mum made it possible for any child whatever 
to take advantage of what they had to offer. 
Working with babies from one to three years 


| old, Mrs. Hutchinson felt that she got satisfac- 


tory confirmation of her belief that education 
can not begin too early. ‘Though these children 
were encouraged to express themselves in play 
with the utmost freedom, they were also suc- 
cessiully taught certain social virtues, such as 
respecting each others’ rights in the matter of 
toys and helping to pick up toys at bedtime— 
practises which the most conservative mother 
or nurse would certainly commend. 
Interesting as these instances are, it is 
scarcely inevitable that every nursery or baby 
garden should carry the domestic training of 
children quite so far. What is imperative, 
however, is that every such experiment supple- 
ment its indoor quarters, even if these are in 
the city, by an adjoining slice of outdoors, 
which may take the form, of course, of a regen- 
erated back-yard. Little children _ profit 
greatly from planting seeds indoors and watch- 
ing plants blossom, and from getting to know 
small animals by actual sight and touch, as 
they do in Miss Caroline Pratt’s enchanting 
“play school,” but all these things do not take 
the place of outdoors, which, as it happens, 
Luther 
Burbank, in discussing this point, has been 
delightfully specific, maintaining that: “ Every 
child should have mud pies, grasshoppers, 
water-bugs, tadpoles, frogs, mud-turtles, elder- 
berries, wild strawberries, acorns, chestnuts, 
trees to climb, brooks to wade in, water-lilies, 
woodchucks, bats, bees, butterflies, various 


© © | animals to pet, hay-fields, pine-cones, rocks to 
| roll, sand, snakes, huckleberries, and hornets.” 


‘CASTOR OIL 


But long before this, some member of that 


| elderly and unimaginative class of persons with 


which we are all familiar will have uttered a 
protest. ‘Do more for children?” they will 
“But children have too much done for 
them already!” 

Yes, but in cases where too much is done, it 
It is of 


not be done for children—or fo them—whether 


| by parents, or nurses, or communities. One is 


even tempted, in emulation of Mr. Burbank, to 
offer a catalogue of items that should be with- 
held from childhood, as far as possible. And 
these would surely include moving pictures, 


ice-cream sodas, toys that can’t be played with, 
fancy or starched clothes, lies, every kind of 
fear, hotels, restaurants, any adult who habit- 
ually fastens their shoes or butters their bread 
for them or picks up what they drop, newspaper 
“comics,” too much candy, an imaginary 
barrier between girl-world and _boy-world, 
“sitting still” (as a virtue and end in itself), 
“keeping quiet” (ditto), sitting up late, pies 
and cake, slaps, and spankings. 

Indeed, any attempt at public mothering on 
the part of a coramunity or its delegates will 
naturally bear in mind the mistakes chiefly to 
be avoided, such as that of too close, enforced 
association. The herding together of babies is 
not part of the community-mother idea. Every 
one who has watched children knows that those 
of two and three rarely seem to feel the need of 
playmates. Their evident desire is rather to 
imitate an older child, to learn through him the 
technique of play. 

As to the dangers of the opposite pole, bore- 
dom, as opposed to overstimulation, wise 
warnings have been uttered. The competent 
leader of childhood undertakes the task of see- 
ing to it that each tiny individual is not 
restricted to being “obedient” and “good,” 
but is genuinely and healthfully interested, 
Days are very long at the beginning of life. 
Mme. Montessori puts it that “when you have 
solved the problem of controlling the attention 
of a child, you have solved the entire problem 
of education,” her own solution lying in the 
effort to “polarize” the child’s attention. 

It goes without saying that the mere struc- 
ture of a nursery school, or whatever it may be 
called, is the feature of least importance. At 
the same time, those fitted for their work will 
understand that, spiritually considered, an 
environment designed for young children must 
be even more delicately adapted than a sea- 
shell or the envelop of a chrysalis, since it is to 
shelter and protect sensitive organisms without 
in any sense imprisoning them. Freedom for 
growth in every direction is perhaps the sum- 
ming up of the whole matter. 

Plainly, therefore, the women—though there 
is no reason why men should not cooperate in 
this—to whose hands communities entrust this 
work should be neither teachers nor nurses ina 
too narrow sense. They must be thoroughly 
educated persons who love infancy and know 
how to help it expand. Undoubtedly this is to 
be one of the important professions of the 
future. 


New Pancakes Discovered 


(Continued from page 74) 


usual. Serve with a white sauce, made from 
three cupfuls of milk to which one-half to three- 
fourths cupful of chopped, ripe olives has been 
added. 

At this writing there is still a possibility of a 
continued shortage of sugar, which makes 
desserts more or less taboo. Pancakes, how- 
ever, give an opportunity for using the dried 
fruits which are in themselves very sweet, and 
also the jams and preserved fruits which many 
housewives have on their storage shelves. 

Pancakes containing dates, raisins, figs, or 
prunes are delicious. Any favorite founda- 
tional recipe may be used. Not so many pan- 
cakes need be made when they are to be served 
for dessert. Two small ones are a sufficient 
allowance for each person. The following 
recipe is typical. 

Beat one egg until light, add one-half cupful 
of milk, and one-half cupful of wheat flour, one- 
half cupful of barley flour, two and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt sifted together. Stir in 
three-fourths cupful of dates stoned and cut in 
small pieces. Make these into small, thick 
and bake very slowly. Serve these 
hot, spread with butter. They may be very 
sparingly sprinkled with powdered sugar, 


but this is not necessary to make them deli- 
cious. 

The cereal pancakes, especially those made 
with rice, hominy, or farina,’make an excellent 
foundation for dessert pancakes. Use the fore- 
going recipe for Cereal Pancakes, making only 
one-half the quantity. Spread one pancake 
with jam, using about one tablespoonful. The 
highly flavored jams, as raspberry, grape, oF 
strawberry, are best. Place another pancake on 
top and sprinkle very lightly with sugar, using 
no more than one-fourth teaspoonful of pow- 
dered sugar or one-third teaspoonful of granu- 
lated sugar to a serving. A sugar dredger will 
be found excellent for this purpose and many 
others and will effect a very material saving 
sugar. Or place two pancakes on a plate and 
pour over them preserved berries of any kind. 
Stewed, dried fruit may be used here. Sweeten 
these with corn-sirup. Apples can be obtained 
all through the winter, and sauce made from 
them is an excellent pancake filling. Use the 
same foundation 2s for Date Pancakes, and 
serve in shortcake style with the apple sauce 
between and on top. For variety in flavor, 
cook the apple sauce with a stick of cinnamol, 
a blade of mace, or a bit of dried or fresh 
orange or lemon pecl. 
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Live’ Rubber 


You can be sure that your hot water bottle will give you thoroughly satisfactory, 
i V 


long-lasting service if you insist on having a “WEARE 


ER.” The distinctive 


features of these moulded hot water bottles are pictured here, and described below. 


This Is Why You Can Depend Upon 
This Moulded Hot Water Bottle. 


ECAUSE the saving of rubber is a 
duty imposed upon us all, you are 
asked to use your old hot water 
bottle as long as you can, and to get 

a new one only when it is urgently needed 
for an essentially necessary purpose. If you 
must get a new one, get a good one, because a 
good bottle will outserve an inferior one and 
you will be economizing for the nation and 
for yourself. Then take care of it, and thus 
help save rubber. 


A good hot water bottle is a home neces- 
sity. Nothing can take its place as an aid 
for the sick, a safeguard for the 
convalescent, a protection for 
the invalid and a comfort for 
the aged. For such essential 
cases of necessity, every home 
should have a good hot water 
bottle. 
A No. 40 ‘‘WEAREVER’”’ 
Moulded Hot Water Bottle will 
prove most serviceable and least ex- 


pensive in the end. There are three 
distinctive reasons for this: 


Moulded Without Seams or 
Bindings—No Leaks Possible 


a ‘‘one-piece”’ bottle of continu- 
ous rubber; not two pieces cement- 
ed together. There are no seams, 
joints or patches; no bindings to 
come loose. The rubber is thicker 
at the edges for greater strength. 


FAULTLESS “Wearever RUBBER GOODS 
SHOWN ON THIS PAGE ARE LISTED BELOW 


A—“WEAREVER” No. 40 Hot E--FAULTLESS “KANTCHOKE” 
Water Bottle. (Pat. Mch.20,’06) 
Moulded—No Seams or Bind- Regular Sha 
ings to leak. Maroon Color. 
“WEAREVER” No. 24 Foun- LESS NURSER—the Next Best, to 

Moulded —- No 


Seams to leak. Maroon Color. 


tain Syringe. 


C—Infant Syringe. 


D—FAULTLESS Ear-and- Ulcer durable and economical, and will give 
Syringe. Maroon Coler 


Tough, Strong, “Live’’ Serviceable Rubber 
—specially selected for its quality and adapt- 
ability for giving service. By superior processes 
of manufacture, all the strength, durability, 
toughness and elasticity which assure long wear 
are retained. 


Patented Wide-Funnel- 


Oval-Neck Construction 
—Note the thick, oval core in the neck. This sep- 
arates the outside rubber from the metal thimble 
into which stopple screws, protects the rubber 
and adds strength where most hot 
water bottles are weakest. The wide 
funnel gives ample room to hold the 
bottle without danger of scalding 


FAULTLESS 


the hand when filling. The oval Russer Gooos! 


shape increases comfort in use. 


No. 40 has a smooth, sanitary surface, Maroon color. It is distinctly a 
high-quality hot water bottle that will serve you faithfully for a long 
time. If you must get a new hot water bottle, ask your dealer for a 
No. 40 “Wearever.” 

A No. 24 “Wearever” Fountain Syringe is another health essential every 
home should have. It has the same Moulded-Without-Seams-or-Bind- 
ings advantage, and is made of the same tough, strong, “live,” serviceable 
rubber. If you need a Fountain Syringe, ask for No. 24 “Wearever.” 

In fact, the “Faultless”—‘Wearever” trade names identify a complete 
line of the finest Rubber Goods for Household, Toilet, Nursery and Sick 
Room use, some of which are shown on this page. Each article has been 
carefully developed and perfected to serve best the particular purpose for 
which it is made, and can be depended upon to give thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, long-lasting service, in your home, for regular or emergency use. 
Measured by their quality, and by the better and longer service they give, 
these Rubber Goods offer the utmost value you can purchase. 


When your physician recommends the use of any rubber article, or when 
you must have home rubber goods for an essential and 
necessary purpose, ask your dealer to show you “Fault 
less’ —‘“Wearever” Rubber Goods. 


Send the Coupon for Free Bookiet 

We have an interestiag. illustrated booklet giving 
suggestions on how tocare or Rubber Goods and de 
scribing some of our articles. Please mail the corner cou 
pon to The Faultless Rubber Company, 117 Rubber 
St., Ashland, Ohio, and we will send you a copy free. 
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Nipple. (Patented June 22. ’69 
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Shown at the right is the FAULT- 


Mother's Breast. The Nipple’s Pat- 
ented (July 13,°15) features make 
nursing more comfortable and bene- 
ficial. The nurser is sanitary, hygienic, 
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highly satisfactory service. 
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Rare dishes of character— 
associated in everyone’s 
it Ni!” 7 mind with famous ‘hotels 
: Me and exclusive clubs — are 
ms completely prepared in our 
€ model kitchens by expert chefs. 
MBB Thanks to Purity Cross . 
Chefservice, an assort- 
ment on hand enables 
you instantly to command the 
services of a chef to grace your 
table at dinner, luncheon, sup- 
per or for aspecial occasion. Just 
heat, serve and enjoy. Individ- 
ual and double tins. 


* 


Ml 7 


CREAMED CHICKEN A LA KING 

WELSH RAREBIT 

LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG 

CREAMED FINNAN HADDIE au Gratin 

CREAMED CODFISH 

CREAMED SALMON with Green Peas 

CHOP SUEY 

CREAMED SPAGHETTI au Gratin 
(save beef, wheat, sugar and fuel for the 

Food Administration) 


If not at your quality grocer’s send us his 
name and receive our unique booklet * ‘How 
and Why” or send $2.50 for the ‘‘Get-Ac- 
quainted"” assortment sent prepaid if you 
mention the name of your best grocer. 


PURITY CROSS MODEL 
KITCHEN 
Route 2-D 





CARQUE’S CALIFORNIA 
Unsulph. DRIED FRUITS. 
Nuts, Olives, Olive Oil, 
Honey, etc. We especially 
recommend our 


Selected BLACK MISSION FIGS 


most delicious and wholesome 


4 packages @ 2 lbs., $2.50., 10 lb. box $2.80 


Express paid. 50¢. more to Stations of the old South- 
ern Express Co. Send for price-list and descriptive 


circulars of our ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOXES. 
*CARQUE PURE FOOD CO. 


1601-1607 S. Magnolia Ave. Los Angeles. Cal. 


Useful Service Table-Wagon 


It Serves your Home, Savee your Time—that is Practical Economy 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top—Removabie Glass 
Service Tray— Double 
Drawer—WVouble Handies 
— Large Deep 
sheleet se Tired 
c 

Swivel Wheels. gas 
A high grade ploce of fure 
thin my 


now for descriptive pam- 
phiet and dealer’ "e name. 


Combination Products. Co. 
He 41 Tower Biig... Chicago 
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““We Have With Us” 


a World to Feed 


(Continued from page 57) 


those 75,000,000 bushels of wheat and enor- 
mous quantities of other foods from America. 
And the only way we were able to get these 
foods together for our Allies was through self- 
denial—by means of our wheatless and meat- 
less days, and Victory bread, and lessened 
consumption generally. 

Our Allies, never self-sustaining, are now far 
less able to support themselves than they were 
before the war began. In France, for instance, 
the very first draft took 3,000,000 men away 
from the nation’s 5,000,000 farms. Women, 
old men, cripples, and children have been doing 
all the farming in the warring nations. Much 
of the land that was productive before the 
war is now devastated battle-fields. The soil, 
unskilfully handled and without the accus- 
tomed fertilizers, has been growing yearly 
poorer and will yield less. Yet the food pile 
must be kept at a constant level, or at least 
above a given minimum level, and the prod- 
ucts necessary to keep the pile up to that 
level must more and more come from America. 
Last year, according to the Food Adminis- 
tration, America sent 11,820,000 tons of 
foodstuffs across the Atlantic. This year she 
is pledged to furnish 17,550,000 tons. And 
since the signing of the armistice, Mr. Hoover 
has asked us to make it 20,000,000 tons. In 
normal pre-war times the figure was 5,533,000 
tons. 


HANKS to extraordinary efforts on the 

part of our farmers, supplemented by the 
labors of our home gardeners and a fairly 
favorable crop season, we have pulled through. 
We have in the neighborhood of 918,000,000 
bushels of wheat from our harvest. And 
that will see us through to another harvest. 


| The food pile is assured for the present season. 


But what of the future? It is extremely 


| doubtful if our farm crops can be increased 


immediately. Last spring farming conditions 
were so unfavorable that the American farmers 
memorialized the President, asking for assist- 
ance. A farm survey made in Pennsylvania 
at that time showed 80,000 farm laborers in 
the state. Ten years ago there were 160,000 
farm-hands in Pennsylvania. New York in 
1918 had 45,000 fewer farm-hands than she 
had in 1917. 

And suppose we have a bad crop year? 
It was the disastrous season of 1910 that 
brought the world so near starvation. The ac- 
cumulated surpluses of years were swept away. 

Do you realize what an unfavorable crop 
year might mean? Let me quote from an 
autumn (1918) forecast of the Department of 
Agriculture: ‘‘Lack of rain during August 
in the principal producing sections of the 
corn belt caused a reduction of 317,000,000 
bushels in the crop forecast, bringing the loss 
in prospective production since July first 
to 487,000,000 bushels. A corn crop of 2,672,- 
000,000 bushels this year was forecast today 
from September first conditions. That would 
be almost half a million bushels less than 
last year’s crop and slightly smaller than the 
average crop of the five years 1912-1916.” 
In spite of unparalleled efforts and unprece- 
dented plantings, the crop is to -be smaller 
than the average. And largely because of 
one rainless month! The 1918 potato crop 
was also a partial failure. Suppose we have 
a year generally unfavorable for crops. We 
might. The year 1916 was such a year. 
What then? There are now no reserves to 
fall back on as there were in 1916. Starvation 
again, that is all. 

So our immediate duty, our greatest, most 
important duty, is to pile up a food reserve. 
Everything hinges on it. And, fortune be 
praised, that is a task in which almost every 
one of us can help. We can help first by 
keeping our consumption at a minimum. That 
is the way we saved Europe last year. But 
we can help best by producing, by becom- 


ing. every one of us, as far as possible, a 
soldier of the soil. 

As gardeners few of us can do much. Most 
of us can do something. And the little con- 
tributions we make individually, taken to- 
gether, spell sufficiency. If each one of us 
will do with our might what our hands find 
to do, in a gardening way, there will be no 
question as to the maintenance of a com- 
mon food pile. We shall so relieve the drain 
on our commercial supplies that, good season 
or poor, the food pile will be maintained at 
an adequate level. 

But lest this statement be doubted, let us 
see just how much it is possible to raise on a 
little plot of ground. The smallest of our 
three garden-plots is approximately 40 by 4o 
feet and contains 1600 square feet, or about 
one twenty-seventh of an acre. Two peach- 
trees stand in this garden. They reduce the 
possible yield of vegetables, but their fruit 
makes up for the loss. An old spring drain 
formerly ran under the garden. This we 
opened at one side of the garden, digging 
a small basin perhaps 2 by 5 feet in size, 
which is bordered by a grass plot. Here we 
grow watercress. This further diminishes 
our vegetable area. Having ample space in 
our other garden-plots, we do not work this 
garden so intensively as we might. Yet ina 
single season, this little garden—such as might 
we cultivated in almost any back-yard— gave 

, despite a complete failure of our parsnips 
ee a partial failure of our cabbage and 
cauliflower crops, the following yield of 
vegetables: 

Beets, 25 bunches at 5 cents a bunch 
Carrots, 2 pecks at 40 cents a peck... 
Radishes, 15 bunches at 5 cents a bunch 
Rutabagas, 64 at 5 cents each 


Early peas, 16 quarts, shelled, at 40 cents a quart 
Potatoes, 7 pecks, at 60 and so cents according to 


r Sapa 20 heads at 6 cents. . 

Cauliflower, 14 heads at 20 cents 

Tomatoes, 6 baskets at 75 cents. . 

Green tomatoes, 2 baskets at 50 cents. . 

Bunch beans, 3% pecks at 50 cents. 

Telephone peas, 20 quarts at 40 cents......... 

Peppers, 5 dozen ripe ones at 20 cents and 4 dozen 
not fully developed at 10 cents............ 

Cucumbers, 100 at 3 for 10 cents.............. 

Lettuce, loose- leaf variety, used daily in June and 
July at 5 cents a day. 

Celery, 450 stalks at 4 cents. . 

Watercress, used frequently 

Horseradish, used freely. . 

Rhubarb 

Onion sets, 3 quarts at 15 cents. P 

Onions, 12 bunches of scallions at 5 cents. - 

Onions, 4 bushel dried onions at 60 cents ‘a peck 

Parsley, ‘used freely 

Pole beans, 112 quarts at 90 cents a half-bushel 

Dried, shelled beans for winter use . 

Seeds for next year’s planting 

Peaches, 7 baskets at $1.50 


Total value. . 


RATIFYING as was the financial aspect of 

our gardening, that aspect was of secondary 
importance. The thing that counted, the 
thing that constituted a real patriotic service, 
was the fact that we increased the Allied food 
pile by the amount of our products. Without 
those products we should have had to buy 
food in the open market, thereby lessening the 
quantity available for shipment abroad. 
Every gardener who raises food performs ex- 
actly that service and to just the extent 
that he produces food. 

For every home gardener, then, there arises 
the question: How much can I produce in 
my garden and what should I grow to get 
the most food value out of my land? Be 
fore that question can be answered we 
shall have to learn what our food requife- 
ments are and what vegetables, if any, will 
yield the required elements. The three 
essential food elements are proteids, fats, 
and carbohydrates, or sugar and _ starches. 
Each of these elements plays a distinct part 
in the physical economy. Proteids are the 
materials from which the body is_ built. 
They are bone and tissue builders and are 
necessary to keep the body in good repait. 
They also have fuel value. Fat is a lubricant 
and a source of power. Carbohydrates furnish 
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CHIcaAaco 


Off on a New Year! 


HE New Year offers fresh possibilities, 


strengthened resolution, renewed good faith! We 
pledge ourselves anew to conscientious service to merit 
the preference of American housewives for cereal 
foods that conform to the most exacting standards 
of quality. With grateful appreciation we recall 
their kind and fair consideration in days past. 


* ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Armour’s Oats cook 
in 10 to 15 minutes. 


Armour’s Corn Flakes 
(Two kinds—thick and 
thin) are toasted “just 
right.” 








Prof. | 
Anderson’s 
Recipe 


For the Greatest Grain Food 
You Will Ever Know 


This is the process for making Puffed Wheat, which 
Prof. Anderson invented. All these bubble grains, flaky 
and flimsy, pass through this heroic treatment. 

All these thin-walled dainties have been steam- 
exploded. All have been shot from guns. 


The Method Is This: 


Seal the grainsin guns. Roll the gun barrels for 
one hour in 550 degrees of heat. Then shoot the 
guns to explode the steam inside every food cell. 


The purpose is to blast every food cell, of which a wheat kernel con- 
tains 125 millions. The object of that is 
easy, quick digestion, and to fit every atom 


to feed. * Puffed 
These Are Not Tidbits Wheat 


Puffed Rice 


Puffed Grains seem like tidbits —flavory, 
fragile food confections made to fascinate. 
But they have a vastly deeper purpose. 
They are whole grains made wholly di- 


gestible. They are all-hour grain foods 
which do not tax the stomach. Corn Puffs 
No other process ever made wheat, _—_ 


rice or corn so good. And none ever made Each Se Except 


a grain food so good for you. . 
in Far West 
Serve them in every way you Can. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(2051) 
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World to Feed 


energy only. Thus, while all three elements 
yield power to enable us to do our work, the 
proteids alone can build up the womoy 
tissues. For this purpose we also need water 
and mineral matter. Our food should ¢op. 
tain proper amounts of each of these different 
elements. 

How is one to judge of the relative value of 
foods? In his notable book on Foods anq 
Dietetics Dr. Robert Hutchinson suggests 
these four tests: 

1. What percentage of each nutritive 
element does the food contain? 

2. How much potential energy is it capable 
of yielding? 

3. How does it behave in the stomach? 
Ts it easily digestible, and to what extent is jt 
absorbed? 

4. Are the nutritive constituents which the 
food contains obtained at a reasonable cost? 

These are the questions the home gardener 
must ask himself before deciding what he 
shall plant. 

Fortunately these questions are not 9 
formidable as they appear. A noted physician 
has aptly compared foodstuffs to mineral 
ores. Just as ores must be reduced before 
one can know how much metal they contain, 
so foods must be analyzed before one can 
tell how great is their content of the essential 
elements. Such analyses of foods have long 
since been made, and they provide the basis 
for all scientific menus. The following table 
shows the composition of some of our more 
common garden vegetables: 

























Carbo- Mineral 
Water Proteid hydrate Fat Mate 
Green peas 78.1 4.8 16.0 5 0.9 
Dried peas 12.0 21.0 55.4 1.8 2.6 
Lentils 11.7 $3.2 58.4 ) 27 
French beans 89.5 1.5 7.3 o.4 0 
Scarlet runner 
beans(stewed) 91.12 ej 3.7 4 3 
Soy beans Ir o 32.9 28.7 18.1 9 
Peanuts 8.3 24.0 17.0 44.3 1.9 
Butter‘beans 10.5 20 6 62.6 o 43 
Potatoes 76 7 1.2 19.1 oO! ) 
Carrots 85 7 05 10.1 2 
Turnips 90.3 0° 5.0 0.15 
Radishes 90.8 1.4 4.6 2 
Beets &3.9 05 IL.o I 
Parsnips 80.1 1.4 14.1 1.0 
Onions 89 I 1.6 6.3 0.3 
Sweet potatoes 72.90 1.6 22.5 0.5 
Cabbage 890 6 1.8 5.8 0.4 
Nitrogenous matter 
largely proteid 
Cauliflower 90.7 2.2 1.7 $ 5 
Squash 94.8 0,06 2.6 2 0 
Tomatoes 91.9 rs 5.0 2 ) 
Lettuce 94.1 14 2.6 1.0 
Celery 93.4 1.4 i I 0.9 
Cucumber 95.9 0.8 2.1 i ) 
Asparagus 91.7 2.9 2.9 oO 0.9 
Endive g4.0 1.0 3.0 8 






‘THis partial list will suggest to the gardener 
how he can make the best use of his ground. 
He will notice that, generally speaking, the 
proteid content of vegetables is low and the 
amount of carbohydrates high. Also few 
vegetables contain much fat. Carbohydrates 
must come from the vegetable kingdom, 
as there is no other source for them. But 
fats and proteids can be obtained from anim 
products as well as vegetable products 
Both fats and proteids are expensive, and 
those derived from animal sources especially 
so. Meat, eggs, and milk are the common 
sources of animal proteid. Butter and mar- 
garin are animal fats. At this time animal 
products are particularly scarce and expensive. 
and as our shipments abroad grow larger, they 
must inevitably become still scarcer and mote 
costly. The gardener, then, can render a dis 
tinct service to himself and his country by pl 
ducing as much proteid food in his garden a 
possible. 

During the summer the gardener can serve 
many meals composed almost wholly of home- 
grown products. In preparing such meals I 
is to be borne in mind that the ration show? 
be as well balanced as possible. Fortunatel 
the human race has learned by experimetl 
how to prepare such meals. Thus we @ 
green peas and potatoes together, the peas 
providing proteid and the potatoes carbohy- 
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Avastin need not hurt Fine Fabrics 


“The gentle Lux way actually saves them 


days, who ever dreamed the 
time would come when you 
could launder it! 


Yaw real Chantilly! Inthe old 


Yet today, you think nothing more 
of trusting priceless lace to bubbling 
Lux suds than you used to think of 
washing ginghams! 


You simply stir up a bowlful of 
the richest lather and toss in your 
finest, filmiest belongings without 
a qualm., 


Delicate Lux suds! If you have 
never used Lux, you can’t begin 
to appreciate how pure, how 
cleansing théy are! 


Delicate flakes that dissolve 
instantly 


Lux comes in dainty, white flakes 
—pure and transparent. They melt 
instantly in hot water. You whisk 
them up into the richest, foamiest 
suds that gently free the dirt! For 


© Lever Bros. Co., 1918 


silks or delicate colors, you simply 
add celd water until the suds are 
lukewarm. 


No ruinous rubbing of fine fab- 
rics! No injury to delicate fibres 
or coarsening of textures! The 
delicate lustre of your softest silks 
remains undimmed. 


With Lux you just squeeze the 
delicate suds through the fabric 
again and again—rinse in clear 


Save these things by laundering 
them with Lux 


Laces Sweaters 
Georgette Silk Underwear 
Crépe de Chine Negligees 
Washable Satin Silk Stockings 
Voiles Silk Gloves 
Organdies Fine Collars and 
Fine Linens Cuffs 
Woolens Men's Silk Shirts 
Baby's Flannels 


water once, twice, three times — 
and the garment is so fair and fresh 
that you would never know it had 
been washed. You can use Lux the 
moment a thing becomes soiled. 
The tender Lux way of washing 
saves it from the damage even a 
little dirt does to frail things. 


Made especially for delicate 
fabrics 


Use Lux for finest laces, thinnest 
chiffons, exquisite table linens and 
woolens. Launder your loveliest 
possessions in a bowlful of richest, 
bubbling suds, without hurting 
them. Have your daintiest curtains 
stay whole, your silks lustrous, 
your blankets soft and woolly! 


You will say you never dreamed 
things could be washed with such 
delicacy. Get a package of Lux 
today from your grocer, druggist 
or department store.—Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Lux won’t hurt 
anything that pure water 
alone won’t injure 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Whether it is a special ‘‘party”’ cake 
or a batch of ginger cookies for the 

‘ . é hea 
kiddies—there’s a Ryzon Recipe J « 


, a Wi 
for it. And you can use any kind J *" 

Though “war inspired” these Fa of flour you choose— with Ryzon i 

¢ ice Muffins will be 5 ae he give 
pe Aba Po rab tie , Bae er s<. oo ~ you are always sure of light cake, the 
is plentiful! They’re rich in fla- (4 Sea oad the 
vor and in nutriment. You can gue M i flaky pastry and delicious bread. and 
yells / teas 

of 7 

mix 

the 

It’s just as delicious as it looks. one- 
Used as a meat substitute or in cup 
place of a vegetable Rice Corn sac 


B ; 1 >} Sa , pudding is a welcome addition twe 
e sure to get your Ryzon Baking < IN os: a 


to the meal! a bi 


bake them for breakfast—they \ 
take only twenty minutes! Sze 
the recipe on page 21 of the new 


Ryzon Baking Book. 


’ \ fats é ecipe 0 ge 72 of the new and 

Book now. You can’t waste a spoon- | Rysoe Babine Bock —¢:ooha tal 
° ° . of whole ch Le fF Savories. salt. 

ful of ingredients when you follow the Pee ome Mis 


two 


Ryzon recipes—the level measurements “ae abo 


are an economy and their accuracy mE! 4 im 
insures successful results. a aL 5 x 
f sauc 

Ryzon is 40c a pound. The new OR / yy the 
Ryzon Baking Book (original price \\ We } o 

- lorty 


$1.00) containing 250 practical rec- \ . baie 2". out 
ipes, many of conservation value, ? aad 


remc 


and others easily adapted to present SS fish 
S e . “ = | r 

day needs, will be mailed postpaid ; vs 
. — . e 

: fuls 


upon receipt of 30c in stamps or bles 
coin, except in Canada. 7 


GENERALCHEMICALCO. 


pepp 
relis] 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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drates. Or we eat new potatoes with butter, 
or pork with beans. _ 

It is the province of the food expert to plan 
the dietary, however. This article is intended | 
merely to be suggestive, to point out how the} 


gardener can serve humanity while helping | 
himself. Food we must al! have, and whenever | 
it is produced at home, the common food 
supply is spared accordingly. It behooves 
us, then, not. merely to cultivate gardens, 
but to make them produce the greatest food 
value possible. 

Nor is the money value to be despised. 
Every back-yard should yield in food products 
the value of a small Liberty Bond, or at least 
a number of War Savings Stamps, together 
with generous contributions to the Red 
Cross and other necessary war agencies. 

It is well to save—to save clothes, shoes, 
and food, particularly food. But it is better 
to produce food. Food is the great essential, 
without which all else fails. A single disas- 
trous season might undo all that has been ac- 
complished. The only insurance against dis- 
aster is a food reserve. And by raising our 
own food, so far as possible, each of us can 
help to build up that reserve. We who are at | 
home are, or can be, as useful as those who 
went over there. 


The Steam-Cooked Meal | 


(Continued from page 72) 


ready to put into the steamer. Remove the 
head and tail from the fish, as well as any 
scales that have not already been removed. 
Wipe thoroughly inside and out with a cloth 
wrung out of cold water, place the fish in a 
casserole, and sprinkle the top with two tec- 
spoonfuls of salt, one teaspoonful of pepper, and 
one-fourth cupful corn flakes. The corn flakes 
give a browned appearance to the fish. Peel 
the onions and remove the inside to alkow for 
the stuffing. Wash the spinach thoroughly 
and cook until tender. Then season with one 
teaspoontul of salt, and one-fourth teaspoonfui 
of pepper and fill the onion cases with this 
mixture. Place in a casserole. Peel and slice 
the apples, add one-fourth cupful of water, | 
one-fourth cupful of molasses, and one-fourth 
cupful of raisins. Cook ten minutes. Place the] 
sauce in a large, oiled casserole or divide he-| 
tween six individual oiled ramekins. Make} 
a biscuit dough as follows: Sift together one; 
and one-half cupfuls of wheat flour, one-| 
half cupful of barley flour, one teaspoonful of| 
salt, and four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. | 
Mix in with two knives or the tips of the fingers 
two tablespoonfuls of shortening. Then add 
about three-fourths cupful of milk or sufficient 
to make a dough easily handled. Turn on a 
floured board and roll to one-half inch thick- 
ness. Cut in one large round if a large casserole 
is used, or into six small circles if individual 
casseroles are used. Place on top of the apple 
sauce and brush with molasses, using one 
fourth cupful for the whole recipe. Place all 
the dishes in the steamer, and as soon as the 
water boils and steam is issuing forth, begin 
counting the time for steaming. At the end of 
lorty-five minutes remove the apple slump and 
put in the baking -powder biscuits, previously 
made, and reheat them. At the end of the hour, 
temove the dinner. From the gravy in the 
ish casserole make a Piquant Sauce in the fol-| 
lowing manner: Melt two tablespoonfuls of} 
margarin in a saucepan, add four tablespoon 
luls of flour, and cook until the mixture bub- 
bles. Add two cupfuls of the fish gravy and 
cook until smooth and glossy. Add one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
Pepper, and one-fourth cupful of any pickled 
relish chopped fine. Serve the fish garnished 
with parsley. 

Another dinner might consist of a pot roast | 
with potatoes, turnips, and carrots, and apple | 
Custard for dessert. 


| 
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One of the 


fig Puddin 


EINZ Fig Pudding is a new dessert 

that will always be remembered with 
delight once it has been tasted. The fig it- 
self is a delicious fruit, especially well adapted 
to the making of confections that are rich, 
yet light and wholesome, and “‘pudding”’ is 
a synonym for all that is toothsome in 


desserts. 


The name “Heinz” insures right prepara- 
tion and is your full guaranty that all the 
qualities suggested by the word “‘pudding”’ 
have been realized to the utmost in this su- 


preme delicacy. 


* HEINZ 


Mince Meat and Plum Pudding 


Mince pie is, as it should be, the 
foremost American dessert when 
it is made with Heinz delicious 
Mince Meat. 
and tins—never in bulk. 


Sold only in glass 


Some people have Heinz Plum 
Pudding only at holiday time, but 
it should be served oftener, it is 
so wholesome and so delicious. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


In using advertisements see page 6 97 





So striking in its simplicity and 
of such unforgetable convenience 
that its possession marks the high- 
est measure of laundering luxury. 
In days like these when service 
counts for so much and when 
economy is so closely linked with 
patriotism, the ownership of a 
Maytag becomes a national need. 


A solution of the home Pee problem 
will be found in the Maytag Laandry 
Manual. It is mailed free on request. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY As 


NEWTON, 10 WA 
Canadian Branches: Winnipeg, Mor; Coltingwod, Ont, 


An antique girandole is this 
from the old Longfellow house 


Reflecting Upon the Mirror 


(Continued from page 51) 


each will duplicate the reflections in the other 
will afford relief from cramped dimensions. 

In a room with windows badly placed, sym- 
metry usually can be restored by balancing 
the windows with one or more looking-glasses. 
Dark corners can be brightened with mirrors 
so placed as to reflect the light from a window 
on the opposite side of the room; this not only 
dispels the darkness but imparts life and inter- 
est to ill-lighted wall surfaces against which a 
picture would be wasted. A fine statue or 
other decorative object frequently gains in 
interest by being placed in a corner of the room 
against two panels of lodking-glass. 

There must be a definite relationship be- 
tween the mirror and its surroundings, consist- 
ency of scale between it and the space it occu- 
pies, harmony of character between it and the 
other objects in the room. An inset mirror 
may sometimes completely fill a space between 
doors or windows, or the back of a recess, with- 
out appearing crowded, but a mirror in a frame 
demands an ample margin. There also must be 
harmony between the size of the looking-glass 
and that of objects immediately beneath it. 

In a strictly formal room the mirrors, of 


Here is the quaint little tilt- 
ing mirror for the chiffonier 
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HE free creamy lather of Goblin Soap 
makes “cleaning up” easy for grownups 
and a delight for children. 


The most obstinate grease and stains yield readily 
to Goblin Soap. and the hands and face have a 
soft, smooth and healthy feeling afterwards. 


Fine for kitchen or workshop; office or home: wherever 
you need good soap. 


If your dealer does not have Goblin Soap. please send us 
his name and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


CUDAHY, 111 W. Monroe St.. CHICAGO 


64 Macauley Ave.. Toronto, Canada 


In using advertisements see page 6 





" Daintiness Restored 


aif 


= “Pingy Lingerie 


(“hanged to a delicate pink, or flesh. 
C or rose inthe washing 


ALADDIN WILL DO IT 


Eighteen wondrous colors with which to work the mapie. 


Just wash the garment with Aladdin Dye Soap—the coloring, 
and cleaning takes place in one operation 


Aladdin, the perfect dye soap, is pure as finest toilet soap 
[t cannot injure filmy silks or harm the most delicate 
woolens, yet it cleans thoroughly. 


Fair hands are not roughened or irritated by it, nor will it discolor 
Milady’s fingernails. Yet it dyes as thoroughly and perfectly as 
the coloring in new fabrics. 


Make the Finer Garments of Your 
Wardrobe Do Double Duty 


Aladdin transforms Georgette and Crepe de Chine blouses 
Your friends think you have brand new ones. 


For Dark Colors Easiest regular dye—dissolves readily 
Use ALADDIN DYE in warm water —will not crock or 
streak —no straining or boiling to secure a beautiful lasting 


Black, Brown, or Navy Blue. 

Look for Aladdin on the box. At all drug, 
department, notion and grocery stores. Don't let 
them give you an imitation. 


If they don’t have Aladdin send ten cents with your 
dealer’s name and Aladdin will reach you quickly 


ALADDIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


312 North May Street CHICAGO. U S A. i 
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Reflecting Upon the Mirror 


course, must conform to the decorative period 
represented in the furniture, hangings, and 
architectural treatment. But we are often 
enabled to combine objects that have little 
or no historical affiliation, and yet secure 
charm. " : 

In a room with plain, neutral-tinted walls 
monotony may be avoided by dividing the wall 


surface into panels with simple wood moldings | 
inted to match, and filling certain of these | 


panels with looking-glass. Ina small room it 

may prove sufficient to mount one mirror in the 

nel between two doors or windows, and an- 
‘other in the center panel of the opposite wall, 
whereas if the room is spacious and somewhat 
stately in character—say a drawing-room ora 
formal dining-room—it is often possible for 
every second or third panel to be thus treated. 

Framed mirrors are more adaptable to 

neled walls than are pictures, since, their 
longer axis is usually vertical. What could 
be more charming, for example, than a pair 
of Queen Anne mirrors such as are illustrated 
at the top of page 50, hung in panels at either 
side of a white painted Colonial fireplace? 

Walls hung with figured paper welcome mir- 
tors. Doors also afford an opportunity to 
tombine decorative effect with practical utility, 
not only in the bathroom or dressing-room but 
in all other parts of the house, especially the 
hall and dining-room. Dividing the glass into 
small panels or panes, like a window, gives it a 
decorative quality which may be enhanced 
by hanging at either side draperies of rich 
color and texture. 

The quaint tilting mirror that appears on 
page 98, for instance, is as naturally and inevi- 
tably at home when perched on the dressing- 
table or chiffonier, as is the glass with the 
painted head panel (in the middle on page 50) 
‘above the painted console-cabinet that finds an 
equal welcome in the dining-room or the recep- 
tion-room. The heavier and more substantial 
frames, like those of the “Constitution” and 
“Bethrothal” mirrors at the bottom of page 
51, as well as the less ornate gilt or mahogany 

‘frames of Colonial days and many of the simple 
ome frames of no period whatever, find 
‘their logical setting in the informal living-room, 
and just as surely the classic elegance of an 
Adam frame or one of the graceful, daintily 
florid creations of Chippendale finds its proper 
setting. amid. the tapestries, brocades, and 
‘carved furniture of a stately drawing-room. 
.. As an overmantel treatment nothing more 
charming has ever been devised than a mirror 
of suitable proportions, whether it be a giran- 
“dole like that from the old Longfellow house, 
shown atthe top on page 98, an upright mirror 
balanced. by small pictures on either side, or an 
inset panel of looking-glass the outer finish of 
which may range all the way from a simple 
molding to a marvelously carved border in the 
Gtinling Gibbons style, a beautiful example of 
Which is illustrated at the top on page 51. 
Collecting looking-glasses and mirrors is a 
Practical as well as a fascinating hobby, inas- 
@auch,as almost any number can be put to 
* oy use in a fair-sized modern dwelling. And 
Here Still are joyous possibilities in the form of 
excellent modern reproductions of historic 
models, while for the unpretentious home the 
can be bought separately from a dealer in 
that commodity, inexpensively framed “in 
the white” by the nearest carpenter, and 
stained or painted by the handy member of 
the family. 

But remember, the charm of the mirror lies 
Not.in the glass itself, but in its reflections. 
Spend, therefore, as little as you choose upon 
ttsmounting, but lavish infinite pains in placing 
It where it will reflect things pleasant and 
decoratively worth while. 


Af you have looking-glasses that need refram- 
mg or that you are in doubt about how to use to 
ihe best advantage, or if you have a dark or small 


"00m you think would be improved by using look- | 


ing-glass in some way, write to the Interior Deco- 
tation Editor, Good Housekeeping, for advice. 






Make the Tooth Brus 


More Effective 


All Staien:ents Approved by High Dental Authorities 
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Old methods cf tooth- brushing have 


proved disappointing. Tooth troubles 
have constantly increased. 


Millions of people find that brushed 
teeth still discolor and decay. Tartar 
forms on them, and pyorrhea often 
starts. 


The reason lies in a 
slimy, clinging film. It gets into crev- 
ices and stays there, resisting the 
tooth brush. The ordinary dentifrice 
has little effect on it. 


film — that 


That film is the cause of most tooth 


Now You 


Now science has evolved a denti- 
frice which does what must be done. 
It is called Pepsodent, because it is 
based on pepsin. 


The film is albuminous matter. Pepsin 
is the digestant of albumin. The object 
is to dissolve the film, then to daily pre- 
vent its accumulation. 


Pepsin must be activated. The usual 
activator is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 
That fact, until lately, made pepsin seem 
impossible. 


But science has now found an acti- 
vating method which cannot harm the 
teeth. Five governments already have 
granted patents. That method is em- 
ployed in Pepsodent. 


troubles. It 
teeth discolor. 


absorbs. stains, so! the 
It hardens into — tar- 
tar. It holds portions of -the food 
which ferment and form acid. It -holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth - 
the cause of decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. pe ne 


Cleaning teeth can’t:..save them if 
you leave that filmir;38Very dentist 
knows that. But onty lately’: has a 
way been found to -effectiyely' combat 
the film. . . 


Can End It : 


Pepsodent has now been submitted to 
many clinical tests. Able -authorities 
have proved its effects: time and again. 
Now we urge that every person prove it 
at our expense. --.t 


Send the coupon for a One-Week 
Tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean your teeth feel after 
using. Note the absence of the film. 
Note how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. That means such tooth 
care and protection as you never had 
before. 


Do that and judge for yourself what 
it means to you. 


Cut cut the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 
pide Sad ears Bach tent at hte ls te olor mlb ected cate tt oes aoe ad 


* 
Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product- Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 


(150A) 
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One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 336, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


Address 








MAaACAVYOONS 


—and made with Cocoa 
that ‘‘chocolaty” COCOA 


makes a worth-while saving 
possible because it’s so PURE 


OT every cocoa can be used for 

cooking. Cocoa must be abso- 

lutely pure—like Runkel’s—to take 
the place of chocolate in the kitchen. Runkel’s Macaroons 


’ ° | ° k 1 egg white beaten stiff 
yere sas = F F ¥; oo 4 by '> cup of sugar 
Here ati red 1 p™ ty Rest ; “Ks can make at 2 tablespoons Runkel’s Cocoa 
your own table: all cocoas “‘settle” in the cup '4 cup rolled oats 


‘4 teaspoon salt 


with time, but only a pure cocoa is free of ‘“sedi- 2 teaspoon vanilla extract 


Mix the cocoa, sugar and salt 


ment’’—that heav vy mixture of cocoa with the and add to the cag white. Add 


oatmea! and vanilla Drop from 


ground-up shells and kernels of the cocoa t teaspoon on a buttered tin and 
] bake In a moderate oven until 


beans. done. Yields 14 small macaroons 
There’s no such sediment in a cup of 
Runkel’s. It’s as safe and as fine for cooking 
as it js for drinking. 
It goes further—and will save you all that 
fuss ond trouble of grating and melting a cake 
The recipe for this delicious 


of chocolate ; Runkel cocoa pie you will find in 
the war-time supplement of our 


dainty recipe book. It is free 


And Runkel cakes, Runkel candies and desserts ite tari te 
are really delicious—that “chocolaty”’ taste is Runkel Brothers, Inc. 
in itself but another proof of Runkel purity. New Work 


“Runkel 


the COCOA with that “Chocolaty” Taste 
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Elizabeth Makes Money: 
for Her Spring Suit 


T was a sparkling, snowy day when Eliza. 
beth received a letter from her aunt with 
an invitation to pay her a visit in the 

early spring. Her first thought was joy, her 
second thought despair. For Aunt Marcia 
lived ina big, beautiful house and wore lovely 
suits and frocks, and Elizabeth knew her fathe 
could not afford the expense of the t: rip and 
all the new clothes, too, that she would need. 

When she got home from the post-office, it 
was late aiternoon and her mother was frying 
doughnuts. Not even the rich brown dough: 
nuts and a glass of milk her mother save her 
made Elizabeth feel any better, for she had 
decided to keep her Aunt Marcia’s invitation 
a secret, and on such a nature as Elizabeth's 
a secret weighed heavily. 

In spite of her resolution, she was just on the 
point of telling her mother of her perplexity, 
W hen Helen and Mary and Grace trooped in, 

‘Oh, mother,” Helen cried before they were 

all in the door, ‘Grace turned over on her sled 
as we were sliding down the hill, and tore her 
new serge dress.” 

Mrs. Adams left her work at once and exam- 
ined-the torn frock anxiously. ‘I’m afraid it’s 
spoiled,” she said. ‘‘And I really don’t know 
where spring clothes are coming from.” 

Elizabeth’s spirits dropped lower than ever, 
and she determined to answer her aunt’s letter 
the very next day and decline the invitation: 


ia happened that on that very evening the 

girl next door was giving a party, and though 
Elizabeth would have been glad to stay at 
home alone, she knew she would be expected. 
So she did up her hair with a saucy little curl 
over her ear, and put on the prettiest of her 
shabby dresses. 

Just as she got to the gate of the house next 
door, a girl caught up with her 

“Oh, Edith,” Elizabeth exclaimed, when she 
saw who it was, “what a beautiful new coat!” 

“Tsn’t it, though!” Edith laughed. “And 
the hat and dress, too, to go with it.” 

As they came into the lighted hal!, Elizabeth 
noted the rich, beautiful texture of the coat, 
the charm of the hat with its big fur pompon, 
and the soft filminess of the new party dress. 

‘And the best part is, [ made the money to 
buy them all myself,’ Edith went on. ‘‘I will 
tell you how I did it, and you can do the same. 
[ joined—”’ 

Just at this moment, some one came up and 
took Edith off to play a game that was going 
on, and left Elizabeth in a flutter of wonder 
as to how little Edith Brooks had made all 
that money. The more she thought about it, 
the more she began to hope that she, too, could 
make money, and that perhaps, after all, she 
could go to her Aunt Martvia’s on a visit. 

She could hardly wait to ask Edith more 
about it, and at the first opportunity she drew 
her aside. Edith explained to her that she had 
inined the C lub of Fortuna’s Daughters two 
months before-and had already made enough 
money in the club work to buy her lovely new 
coat and dress and hat. 

With this example before her, Elizabeth did 
not waste a day, but wrote a letter that night 
before she went to bed, saying she wanted to 
join the money-making Club of Fortuna’s 
Daughters. And she has already made enough 
to buy her suit for the spring, and has written 
her aunt she can come. 

\nd if you, too, need extra money for your 
spring outfit, to make a visit, to pay for some- 
thing you want very badly, or to help out on 
the family expenses. take heart from the happy 
experience of Elizabeth. and write today 


Ahew Lr obtent 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters Good 
House iota, 119 West goth Street, New 
York City. 
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dainty creation of ivory-tinted satin and 
rare, old lace, to which she had just added 
nishing touches, Marilyn faced the long 
French mirror, smiling. It was the kind of dress 
most women wear but once in their lives—a wed- 
ding gown. And to be sure, it wasn’t Marilyn’s 
own. She had designed and made i’ pecially for 
her good customer, the wealthy Miss Houten, 
whose patronage, with that of many other women 
of the city’s most exclusive social set, had made 
“Mme. Marilyn’s” little dressmaking shop a re- 
markable success from the day of its opening. 

To women who understand them as Marilyn did, 
clothes speak a wonderful language. So it was 
that when the little modiste looked upon that filmy 
garment in the mirror, the smile faded from her 
lips and she caught her breath in a half-stifled sob. 

As in a dream she saw herself kneeling in bridal 
attire before the altar with the man to whom her 
heart belonged. Her day-dream carried her, too, 
through a honeymoon spent close to nature in the 
far North woods and the rapture of living in her 
own little home—oh! such a home, with every- 
thing a man and woman, loving one another, 
could desire! She saw herself trying from the 
first to be a real helpmate to her husband—taking 
so much pride in being trim and neat and econom- 
ical! She thrilled at the thought of happy days 
withher husband forging ahead rapidly in his work 
and of glad nights before the open fireplace with 
he and she together planning the golden future. 

Marilyn’s day-dream was interrupted by the 
sound of hurrying footsteps in the outer office. 
She had just time to lift the wedding gown from 
the floor where it had fallen to a more respectful 
place on the long pattern-drafting table, when 
Margaret, her young assistant, came in and handed 
her a cablegram. 


TH trembling hands, Marilyn tore open the 

yellow envelope and read the message. Then 
with a little cry, she sank into her chair and wept 
hysterically. When she looked up sometime later, 
Margaret was looking in alarm at her and then at 
the open cablegram on the desk, 

“I'm sorry it brought bad news,” she said. ‘Can 
Ido anything?” 

“Oh! it wasn’t bad news, Margaret,’’ Marilyn 
replied, “it was the very best news that could 
possibly have come—and my tears are tears of 
happiness. But—yes, you can do something. I 
want you to listen to a secret.”’ 

She handed her assistant the cablegram, and 
Margaret read: 


Have been promoted to Captaincy and 
assigned to Camp Mason. Will arrive 
New York next month. Arrange to dis- 
pose of shop and go west with me. Jack. 


= full-length in front of her the 
the 


“Then you are going to be married and close the 
shop!’ said Margaret, trying not to show her own 
bitter disappointment. ‘‘I hope you’ll be very 
happy.” 

“I don’t think it will close, Margaret,” said 
Marilyn, happily, ‘‘after you’ve heard the secret 
I'm going to tell you—and the little plan I have in 
mind. I’m not going to be married because I am 
married and have been for three years. That 
cablegram is from my husband, who has been in 
France as a Lieutenant since Spring. Ihave a little 
daughter two years old at home. You see, I’ve 
simply had to keep from talking about my home 
and my husband—I couldn’t stand it! 

“But now—it’s all right, And—oh, Margaret, 
won't Jack be proud when he knows how wonder- 
fully successful I have been—how well I did my 
bit? Of course I’ve written all about it, but I know 
he thinks I’m telling him good news just to keep 
him happy. He doesn’t really believe the things 
I've written him about my patrons and the money 
Thave made! 


Be let me tell you how it all happened. When 
we were married, Jack had just begun to gain 
recognition where he was employed. We rented a 
dear little house with pretty rose arbors at the gate 
and no two people could have been happier than 
wewere. At first Jack’s salary was hardly large 
enough for our needs. And I did everything I 
could to help him, 

T saw that one of the most important ways in 
which I could save money would be by learning to 
make my own clothes. I had never learned to sew 
atall, and I was just planning to take some lessons 
from the dressmaker when little Genevieve was 

m. Then, of course, it was out of the question, 

ecause we had no maid. So I had temporarily 
Elven up the idea, when my older sister, Ida, who 
lived in Detroit, wrote me a long motherly letter. 
th She urged me to learn dressmaking, just for 
the sake of having the kind of clothes I liked, even 
itI didn’t care about saving ~~ She said that 
about six months before she had joined an in- 


stitute of domestic arts and sciences—and she gave 
me the address—which had developed a wonder- 
new method by which any woman or girl, any- 
Where, could learn right in her own home, in spare 
me, to make all kinds of dresses and hats. She 
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said it was really amazing 
how oe she had learned 
to make dainty, stylish 
clothes for herself and the 
children at a mere fraction 
of what they had cost before! 

“Well, Jack and I talked it 
over and I wrote and asked 
the Woman’s Institute howI 
could learn to make my own 
clothes. 

“The information I re- 
ceived proved a revelation 
to me. The institute provided 
just the opportunity I need- 
ed, so I joined at once and 
took up dressmaking. 


“T WAS so eager to begin 
that I couldscarcely wait 
until the first lesson came. 
If I had any lingering doubt 
about the plan, that first 
lesson dispelled it for good 
and all. The language was 
so simple a child could un- 
derstand it and the pictures 
were simply marvelous. 
There were nearly 2,000 in 
the dressmaking course and 
they illustrated perfectly 
just how to do everything. 
“The best part of all is 
that almost right away you 
begin making actual gar- 
ments. Why, from the third 
lesson, I made a blue grey 
organdie waist, not unlike 
whatI have on today. The 
course can easily be com- 
pleted in a few months by 
studying an houror twoaday. And any woman 
who is interested in clothes couldn’t help learning 
rapidly. The text-books foresee and explain 
everything. And the teachers take just as personal 
an interest as if they were right beside you. 

“Besides learning howto makeevery kind of gar- 
ment for myself and Genevieve, and saving fully 
half the money we had spent before, I also learned 
what proved to be even more important to me 
later—the secrets of distinctive dress, what colors 
and fabrics are most appropriate for different types 
of women, how to really develop style and how to 
add those little touches that make clothes dis- 
tinctly becoming to the wearer. 

“The lessons followed each other so naturally 
that I was soon working on elaborate dresses and 
suits. I learned, too, to copy models I sawin the 
shop windows, on the streets, or in fashion maga- 
zines. In fact, this wonderful method of the Wom- 
an’s Institute had really made me more capable 
than most professional dressmakers—after just a 
few months of spare-time study at home! 

“Of course, as a member I had an opportunity to 
learn a great deal about the Institute and its work. 
Margaret, it’s perfectly wonderful what this great 
school is doing for women and girls all over the 
world! You see it makes no difference where you 
live, because all the instruction is carried on by 
mail. And it is no disadvantage if you are em- 
ployed during the day or have household duties 
that occupy most of your time, because you can 
devote as much or as little time to the course as 
you wish and just whenever it is convenient. This 
has made it possible for women and girls in all 
circumstances to take the Institute’s courses. 

“Among the members there are housewives, 
school teachers, business women, girls at home or 
in school, girls in stores, shops and offices. They 
are of all ages from fifteen to sixty. Why, alto- 
gether there are more than 14,000 women taking 
the Institute’s courses—all learning dressmaking 
or millinery at home just as successfully and 
easily as if they were together in a class room! 


‘‘IDQUT Iam getting away from my story. A year 
ago Jack entered the service. At first he didn’t 
think he could go—with a wife and child to support. 
“When you came in, I was thinking of the night 
when first he told me what he thought he ought 
to do—my dumb, horror-stricken realization of its 
meaning—my fight against despair—my final rec- 
onciliation to the sacrifice we both must make— 
and then the love light in Jack’s eyes when I told 
him, smiling through my tears, how I could make 
it possible fo: him to enlist by going into business 
as a dressmaker—thanks to the thoroughness of 
my Woman’s Institute training. 

‘In no other way could I have had the kind of 
clothes I wanted for my little girl and myself— 
much less such success with the shop! The gowns, 
suits and other garments I have designed and 
made, as you know, are worn by the most wealthy 
and fashionable womenintown. I have raised my 
prices time after time, as work came in so fast I 
could not handle it, but I never lost a customer! 
They paid the higher prices cheerfully and 
brought me their friends besides! 

‘*So that’s = secret, Margaret—all of it, except 
that if you will let the Woman's Institute put the 
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finishing touches on the practical training you 
have had with me, I want to make you manager of 
the shop when I go west with Jack—it’s much too 
good a business to lock up and leave. And hun- 
dreds of professional dressmakers, who have had 
their own shops for years, have found the Institute 
gave them just the help they needed to make them 
successful. What do you think?’’ 

“Think!” exclaimed Margaret. “I'd work my 
head off for the chance! I’m simply crazy to begin! 
And can I really learn to plan and design such 
costumes as have made you the most successful 
dressmaker in the city ?”’ 

“What J did with the help of the Woman's In- 
stitute, any woman or girl can do,”’ said Marilyn 
confidently. 


WO months later, as Captain Norwood and 
Marilyn were leaving the dining-room of a 
famous New York hotel one evening just before 
they started for his new post, the captain said: 
“Well, dear, it’s really a relief to get out of that 
place! I thought those society women would never 
stop admiring your gown. You certainly occupied 
the center of the stage. They are wondering who 
your modiste is—and J know. She’s the bravest, 
dearest, most wonderful little woman in the world!” 
‘Well, that’s only your opinion,’ Marilyn smiled 
indulgently. ‘‘But—Jack, did you notice the trans- 
formation of Margaret today? The dresses she has 
made since starting with the Institute only a few 
weeks ago show what her course will mean to her. 
She is getting along wonderfully and I’m so glad 
to turn the business over to her. What fun it will 
be for me from now on—planning and making 
dainty clothes for just Genevieve and myself, so 
Captain Norwood ”’—she saluted him gaily—“won't 
be ashamed of his family!” 


ARILYN'’S secret has a practical application to 
your needs. Over 14,000 women and girls in 
city, town and country have proved that you ean 
easily and quickly learn at home, in spare time, 
through the Woman’s Institute, to make all your 
own and your children’s clothes and hats or pre- 
pare for success, as Marilyn did, in dressmaking 
or millinery as a business. 

It costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute and what it candofor you. Just 
send a letter, post-card or the coupon below and 
you will receive—without obligation—by return 
mail, the full story of this great school that has 
brought the happiness of having dainty, becomin: 
clothes, savings almost too good to be true, an 
the joy of being independent in a successful 
business, to women and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8N, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 


}) Home Dressmaking ) Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking ) Cooking 


Name 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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A Toast to 1919! 


it boys have smiled their way and fought their way 
Victory. ‘‘Homeward bound in 1919” is being toasted 


to 
in 





sufficient for this committee. 


The Hussy 


(Continued from page 34) 


‘His instructions?” Bellows leaned forward, 
“To Magnus and Johansen?” Bergsen 


| repeated. 


Carley sat back in his chair, still watching 

‘Didn’t you know that he had given then 
authority to assure their constituencies tha 
there would be no state action against thog 
who opposed our war?” she asked. “ Didn't 
you know that he promised that, if they k 


| out of conflict with federal law, they would be 


safe?” 

“How do you expect to prove that?” Carley 
asked her. 

“The confessions of Magnus and Johansen 
made in Leavenworth two weeks ago. Yoq 
see, they overstepped the federal law. They 
aren't so clever as Kendrick.” 

“And yet,” said Bellows, recovering himselj 
into his dignity of chairmanship, “that would 


| not be sufficient.” 


“On the technicality that it’s convict eyj- 
dence? But it isn’t all. We have an exact 
record of every conversation that has taken 


| place in Governor Kendrick’s office in the past 


two months.” 
N° one of them looked at the other, but 
every man convicted himself and his fellows 
by silence until Latham asked, “ Dictographs?” 
“Oh, no, Frank,” she said, “nothing so 
crude.” She laughed as he winced, for he had 
been guilty of setting dictographs against the 
man whom he defeated in his district. “ Merely 
the depositions of the governor’s two secre- 
taries.”’ 
‘‘T doubt,” Bellows said, “if this evidence is 


| admissible.” 


“Tt would be,” she said, ‘“‘in a court of law. 
I recognized, however, that it might not be 
All that 1 want 
to do is to enter it here. All that I ask is to 
have it placed in the report, mo matter how 
you vote against it. For, aife: all, it’s this 











brimming tin cups of hot coffee. 


Soluble Barrington Hall wears a foreign service stripe. 
Millions of cups of this choice coffee were served up and down 
the front line during the long, hard days of fighting. 


And now this new Barrington Hall, prepared instantly, in the 
cup, with hot or cold water, is being shipped to all parts of 
America. Until your grocer receives his shipment of this remark- 
able coffee, we will mail a standard size jar to any one sending 
35c in coin or stamps. Ask the boys who used it “over there!” 


Baker Importing Company 


222 North Second Street 109 Hudson Street 
Minneapolis New York 
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Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 

ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s, 

One student writes: 
“‘Before completing the 
lessons, received over 
$1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman’s Home 
Companion, Pictorial Re- 
view, McCall's and other 
leading magazines.’’ 

Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versiication and Poetics, 
Journalism. In all, over One 
tiundred Courses, under pro- 
Dr. fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 

nell, and other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 

The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass. 
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committee’s report, majority or minority’—l 
saw Carley’s eyes flash in swift surety of final 
| triumph—‘ that will take this evidence to the 
| floor of the legislature, and the legislature will 
back the man who takes in that report.” 

“You're sure of that?’’ Carley’s voice had 
| the coldness and hardness of tempered steel. 
| ‘I’m certain of that. You know, as well as 
| | do, that they can’t do anything but vote to 
impeach Kendrick, once that evidence is pre 
sented to them.” 

“When it is presented.” For the first 
time he smiled, but the smile was not pleasant. 

“Tt will be.” 

“Tt will not be,” he said. 

She looked around the table almost unbe- 
lievingly, as if she questioned every man if he 
dared, in the face of what he had heard, 
keep it from the legislature. Every face 
fused her. ‘Mon’t you believe—not me, but 
these proofs?” 

“What if we do?” Carley shrugged. 

“So that’s it!” she cried. “So you're all like 
Kendrick, all thinking of yourselves frst a 
all? I wouldn’t have believed that five men 
elected by the people of this state—good peo 
ple, honest, God-fearing, and country-loving 
| people, most of them are—would dare to st 
| your personal ambitions above your county 

in a time like this. I thought Kendrick was 
alone. But he isn’t. You're all doing it 
She watched them in wonder, as if begging 
them to refute her charge against them. Sud 
denly there came over her face that look that 
comes into the eyes of men who see their cause 
going down in defeat, and who begin to ques 
tion if it is the weakness of the vessel of thet 
championship that endangers the precious 
fluid of their ideals. ‘Why won't you take 
this in? Is it,” she demanded of Carley, 
“because I have brought it?” oi 

“Perhaps,” hesaid. ‘‘ Why have you donelt! 











“Why have I done it?” She stared i 
Latham’s face, then into Converse’s, se na 
in them something to which she might ™ 
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explanation, but they had gone blank, and she 
did not even glance at Bellows and Bergsen, 
although both of them were leaning over the 
table, watching her. It was to Carley, and I 
knew afterward that it was not to the power hé 
held but to a power within him that she spoke. 
“T suppose,” she said, not raising her voice, 
“that you all believe that no woman would 
have done what I have done unless she had a 
nal motive, either of revenge or of a de- 
sire for power? I’m going to tell you why 
[have done this. You’re the last people on earth 
I expected to tell, but I believe that you’re 
the very ones who should hear the. reason.” 
She looked beyond them out through the 
low, broad windows of ‘the’ state-house, be- 


yond the town in the valley, beyond the river | 
and the fields, toward horizons that’ seeméd |: 
farther than those we might see. It was as if |! 


she were striving to focus their vision when’she 
spoke again. “We'll have to go back,’’. she 
said, “to the time 1 came here: My reputation 
had come ahead of me, hadn’t it?..You knew 
that Governor Brenton’s daughter was a 
wild one. I was. I was raised wild, up there 
in the lumber camps. All I asked from_life 
was a good time, and I: had it. I flirted 
with some of you, didn’t I?” Her smile ran 
over Converse and Bellows. “And you liked 
it,” she told their averted heads. ‘And 1 
dabbled a little in the things, you were doing 
up here. Of course; other. girls didn’t do 
it, but then they-hadn’t been raised in the 
camps where a girl had to play with men if 
she plays at all. Yes, I played the game. for 
you and with you. And then—” her voice 
grew wistful, and her eyes looked out past 
them again—‘‘I fell in love with Gerald Avery. 

“Tt was a silly thing, wasn’t it, for the daugh- 
ter of a governor to lose her heart to a boy 
who was only Carley’s secretary, a boy who 
was working his way through the university? 
Gerald was poor, and unknown, and without 
even the makings of the sort of greatness you 
would have understood. Wasn’t he?” she 
asked Carley. 

“[’m not altogether sure of that,” he said, 
and I noted that he was taking Hilda Brenton 
on her own plane. “It was rather, I think, 
that he didn’t care for the things we want.” 

“You're right,’ she said, and I saw him 
bend over as if to study her more closely. 
“Perhaps it was because he was so different from 
all the rest of the men I knew that I loved him.” 

“Ts this relevant?’’ Bergsen asked. 

“Tt is altogether relevant,’ she blazed at 
him. “Mr. Carley has questioned myself and 
my motive for presenting this evidence. The 
fest of you think it’s sheer malice. I don’t 
know what he thinks, but I have the right to 
show him why I did it.” 

“Go on,” said Carley. 

“Tf he had been like the rest of you, I’d have 
known how to manage Gerald. TI could have 
flattered, and coaxed, and petted him, and 
made him mine so 1auch that nothing but I 
would have counted. But he wasn’t like you. 
He was a flaming-hearted, white-souled boy— 
and I didn’t know him until it was too late.” 


HE choked a moment, and there was a ter- 

rible silence. They did not seem to breathe 
again until she went on. “TI think that all of 
you must have known how happy Gerald and 
I were in those first days we knew each other. 
Iwas so happy that I forgot everything else. 
Tcouldn’t bear to drag into our world anything 
that might cloud it for an instant. That was 
why I kept from Gerald Ben’s threat to kill 
me if I married him, and Frank Latham’s note | 
to father that he would see that he was de- 
feated in the primaries if he let me marry 





ope I think,” she said to Carley, “that 

laf and you were the only men on this com- 

mittee who did not try to break my life at 
¢ time when no one had a right to interfere. 

that’s why I think I have the right to bring 

M what Olaf calls irrelevant matter.” 

Carley nodded to her. 

ay When Gerald and I married,” she said, 
thought that 1 was going into a land that 


nm . : 
ould not even have a memory of older things 


‘““Goody—Goody! 
More War Muffins!’’ 


For building sturdy, healthy .bodies nothing can surpass 
bran flour foods when properly leavened. 


* Puniyjord 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


supplies the life-sustaining elements, the nutritious phosphate— 
lacking in bolted flour—but most essential for physical upkeep. 





‘The great war taught the miller and the thoughtful house- 
wife that most of the nutritive food values formerly removed 
by bolting white flours are available. in the unbolted barley, 
corn meal, rye and other white flour substitutes which are so 


popular at the present time. 


These substitutes are more palatable and easily digested 
when leavened with Rumford Baking Powder. This highly 
commended baking powder makes any white flour substitute 
food a sturdy ration for growing youngsters and an admirable 
energizer for grownups. The next time you bake use Rumford 
and note the difference. 
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your own breads more delicious. 


BRAN MUFFINS 


1 level cup bran 
V4 cup molasses 
1 egg, beaten light 


1% cups milk 
2 tablespoons melted 
shortening 


1 level cup whole wheat flour 

1 level teaspoon salt 

4 level teaspoons Rumford 
baking powder 


Sift together twice, the flour, salt and baking powder; add the bran, molasses, 


the beaten egg with the milk and the shortening. Mix together thoroughly. Bake 
in hot, well-greased iron muffin pans about twenty-five minutes. 


m74—10—-18 RUMFORD COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
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No Grocery Sugar 
Yet Sugar-Sweet 


—a War Time Treat de Luxe 


““C NAVE the sugar but have 76 Per Cent Fruit-Sugar 


s be] e vee . 
your sweets” 1s now Raisins are 76 per cent fruif-sugar, 
made possible by raisins. so this pie completely satisfies every- 

In this sweet, juicy, raisin pie one’s desire for sweets. 


need be denied when there _ the raisin’s sugar is practically pre- 
Shan ee ee digested. 
is pie like this. 
. . we : If you want real food and real 
Conservation Raisin Pie sweets in a luscious, economical des- 
1 cup of Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins sert, try ““Conservation Raisin Pie. 


1 cup of wat 
1 tablespoon cornstarch or tapioca 








1 Jevel teaspoon salt or lemon juice (if desired) Try These Too 

Wash raisins, put in saucepan with cold é F 
water, bring slowly to a boil; add salt (or First try the pie. Then try Dough- 
lemon juice) and cornstarch (or tapioca) boy Pudding, Wheatless Raisin Puff, 


which has been mixed with a little cold end Victory Raisin: Rice. Try Jelliad 


water; boil three minutes; pour into pie tin ame : re é 
which has been lined with crust. Put strips Raisins and Liberty Raisin Dumplings. 


ee Sep. All are sugarless and wheatless, vet 

Conservation Pie Crust—Two Pies rich in energizing sweets. We’ ll send 
1 cup of rye flour cup ofp inijespoons shortening a book full of recipes on receipt of 
Sf Seepntns biking powder A little salt your name and address. 


Many Delicious, Sugarless, Wheatless Desserts are Made with 


“SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Use Sun-Maid Raisins because this rare You can buy these raisins in clusters 
fruit-food is made from California’s tender- (on the stem) to serve as dessert alone, or 
est, juiciest, thin-skinned grapes. with nuts. 

Use Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed) or Ask your dealer for Raisin Candy. 
Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without seeds). Good and good for you. Saves sugar. 







California Associated 
Raisin Co. 


Membership 9,000 Growers 


Fresno, California 
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there is neither wheat nor gro- More than that, it provides sugar’s 
cery-sugar. And note how easy fine nutrition, which is good for 
it is to make. See how in- working men and playing children. 
expensive. No. sweet-tooth And it’s a digestible sweet, because | 
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in it. It was the land where he dwelt, a plag The 
of high mountains and wind-swept plains g § i@ 
white sunlight and deep starlight. I doy; ™ "" 
believe any one of you but Michael Carley worl 
ever saw such a land as that dwelliiig-place of and 
Gerald’s spirit. I saw it only through the 
of my love for him, but I was struggling toway § 
it out of my old selfishness when Kendrig & "*= 
| came here. Latham had seen to it that he hag whil 
succeeded my father.” rank: 
| “Oh,” Carley said, and settled down deeper of th 
| in his chair. like | 
“TI had never liked George Kendrick, | § 
knew that he was tricky, and sneaking, ani  “*), 
treacherous. I think that he knew how I dis. 1 
| liked him, and he set out to break it. | ™® 
| wasn’t that he cared for me. He cared for ni 
| himself, though, so much that he could no  °" 
| brook a woman’s hatred, and so he determined he w 
to make me care for him. It we 
“He knew, I suppose, that he had no chang @ &*' I 
while I was happy with Gerald. No man him : 
had. But Kendrick isn’t a man when it know 
comes to getting what he wants. He’s a deyjl, tod 
And so he set out to estrange Gerald from me, him : 
“ZOU know better than I did then how he oi 
did it, for he used some of you {or jis pur a i 
| pose,although you didn’t know what the purpose J 
was. Do you remember, Ben, that time when aes . 
| I met you here in his office and walked down a 
the hill with you? You didn’t know, and! Lint 
didn’t know that he had planned that meeting ' " - 
and then called in Gerald to see us going away tn ‘tT 
| together. He said something to Gerald that a th 
| day to sow the seed of suspicion. That was the i os 
| beginning. It didn’t take very long for us to A eg 
| come to the point of distrust, he of me, and] °" ‘¢ 
of his feeling toward me. There’s no use at a 
thinking now it could have been bridged. We eT 
didn’t do it. And the break came. Kendrick “hee 
managed somehow to make it seem that there “Oh 
was reason enough—and there wasn’t any linen 
except my folly, and my anger, and my doubt ach 
of Gerald.” “Dic 
| “Why didn’t you fight?’ Carley snapped. “Sess 
“How can you fight fog?” she countered. “No 
“Tt was fog that had come between us. After ere it 
all, it was no tangible thing that separated us. him. S 
It was the intangible distrust that Kendrick @ |, feel 
put in his mind.” F he to 
“Why didn’t you come to me?”’ ; 
“T was Hilda Brenton to you just as I was x 
to them. I’m not your kind of woman, and HE Ic 
you’ve never understood me even as well a but] 
they did.” eyes, th 
The rest of them looked at her with w jj % It 
changed judgment, but I saw a little quiver ae It 
doubt pass over Carley’s eyes. Then he laps wall, tru 
back into the depths of his chair and an att: # ' great 
tude of enduring patience. see, but 
“You'll wonder why,” Hilda said, “I stayel & All t 
here after Gerald went, and did those thing: P. kept 
that justified his going. Any woman would verald V 
know the reason. When you've lost the ont ward tol 
thing in the world you’ve really wanted, bon wae. J 
don’t care what you take. And what else could anything 
I do? My father was here, and I was ée na pa 
pendent on him. I didn’t know the power th awe 
me for work. I was afraid of work, not as youl B ad al 
wives are, but because I thought it demande! pany. 1 
a force and training I didn’t have. I didai @ " tor m 





month be 
The. offic 
with a p) 





know that all it needed was will power, and so! 
stayed, idle and unhappy. All of you know what 
happened. There’s no need of going into lt. 


















“Ti I had thought about the future at all th i. ] 
she continued, “I wouldn’t have wasted every oa Iver) 
thing as I did. But the excitement of the mt Ba oe 
mediate was my drug. I lived on it. I hat lack sh 
to—or go mad, thinking. For when I thought, to 
I could see Gerald’s face, accusing. appealing sally 
condemning. So 1 went on. You know what, . said | 
L was. That’s why you question what I have oat 
become. It does not matter to me what y# tem be 
think of me, except that 1 must make you s* wldien : 
that in this cause I am sincere. : 4 sae . 

| “Father had just died when the wat” tmoakie : 

| Europe began. It didn’t occur to me, ¥ » “oT, 
Germany went into Belgium, that it woul a told m e) 
our war, but the saving grace I had was brait at ee 
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enough to see that the war was something. 
There were other women here who had some 
jdea of what it meant, but they weren’t the 
women who'd take Hilda Brenton into their 
work with them, so I just sat back, watching, 
and waiting, and wondering. 

“Then we went in. One day I saw in a 
newspaper that Gerald had enlisted. He 
wasn't the sort to go commission hunting 
while his country needed men to fight in the 
ranks. He saw ahead, that just for the sake 
of those other fellows the nation needed men 
like him among them. Gerald was always a 
giver, not 4 getter. But I didn’t see it that 
wav even then. It—it hit me between the eyes. 

“1 couldn't sleep for thinking of what he’d 
have to go through when he came to the 
trenches. 1 used to pray that the war would 
end. suddenly, swiftly, miraculously, and that 
he would come home. But it wasn’t ending. 
It was getting worse, and I felt that I must 
get to him somehow. It wasn’t that I wanted 





him back for myself. I only wanted him to 
know that I was changed, and that I 
understood him now as I» hadn’t under- 


stood him even when he had thought [ loved 
himmost. It grew on me, that thought, until it 
was all L could see in the world. Then I went.” 

“How did you get there?” Latham asked 
her. They were all awake to the knowledge 
that this was the woman who had made battle 
against them, not the girl they had scorned. 

“How have I ever got the things I wanted? 
I intrigued, and lied, and plotted myself over 
to London. I did the same to get to Paris 
And I did the same to get into Picardy. !t 
was the only way 1 knew—and men are about 
the same the world over when it comes to 
giving things to women. But, anyhow, I 
came to headquarters. They stopped me there 
and sent me back to Paris.”’ 

“Then you didn’t get to the front?” Bel- 
lows inquired 

“Oh, yes, I did, but [ didn’t get there as a 
woman. [I went back in the uniform of a 
French soldier.” 

“Did you steal it,’ Latham asked, “or just 
borrow it?” | 

“No,” she said. “The mother of a dead boy | 
gave it to me because I had helped her nurse | 
him. She understood. She knew what it was | 
to feel that you must go out to some one you 
love, to try to make things right.” 


HE looked beyond them out over the town, 

but 1 knew, from the glaze that came over her 
eyes, that she was seeing again beyond the hori- | 
zm. It was not to any of them that she spoke 
now. It was as if she were standing on a high 
wall, trumpeting out a message over far fields 
to great throngs of people whom she could not 
see, but whose presence she could feel. 

“All the way out of Paris,” she was saying, 
“I kept thinking of what I should say to 
Gerald when L found him. Other people after- 
ward told me that I had gone through a fearful 
time. I didn’t know. I couldn’t see or hear 
anything, really, except the men who delayed 
me, one way or another. 

“It was twilight when I came to the trenches. 
I had an order to take me to Gerald’s com- 
pany. A woman in Paris had managed to get 
‘tlor me. Her husband had been killed a 
month before. She understood what I wanted. 
The officer who had my order sent me down 
with a private. The queer part of it was that 
he was Henry Festner, who used to work in 
the livery stable down here. He didn’t know 
me. He thought I was a boy from Brittany. 
But I shall never forget him. For he came 
back to where 1 was waiting—down in the 
trench with the guns booming on top of us— 
and said to me, ‘Avery’s dead. He was killed 
yesterday.’ : 

“I didn’t move. 1 didn’t cry or faint. 1 
membered that I was there. as a French 
“ldier, and that if they found out 1 wasn’t, 
- get some people who'd helped me into 
Touble. So I said, ‘I must see him.’ 

i They've taken him back of the lines,’ he 
me. ‘The captain didn’t know when he 
Sent you here.’ 








The Price of Energy 
Per 1000 Calories 
In Quaker Oats 5c=-In Meat and Fish Foods 50c 
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Ioods are measured in energy 
by calories. And food needs are figured 
as follows: 

For a bey of 10, 1800 calories daily 
The average woman, 2509 calories daily 
The average man, 3000 calories daily 

That energy must come from food. 
In some foods it costs but little, in others 
ten times more. 

Here, for instance, is what a dime 
buys in certain foods at prices of today: 


What 10c Buys in Calories 
In Quaker Oats ‘ . - - 2000 


In Round Steak i . - 240 


In Veal Cutlets . ; * ; 160 
In Halibut . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 190 
In Salt Cod . ‘ F . , : 130 
In Canned Peas ; ‘ 4 r 185 





Thus energy costs in Quaker Oats 
only one-tenth as much as in meat. You 
can feed ten boys on Quaker Oats at the 
cost of feeding one on fish. 

And Quaker Oats is, in addition, 
almost the perfect food. It is rich in 
minerals, rich in body-building protein. 

It is considered the supreme food, 
both for old and young. And nothing 
is more delightful. 

Use it for better nutrition. 

Use it to minimize food cost. 


‘Quaker 
Oats 


A Super Quality 
Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 
Except in the Far West and South 
(2053) 
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Ewen Though Mother’s Away— 


Father can have his favorite 
pancakes for breakfast—thanks 
to daughter and Teco Flour. 


All daughter need do is add 
water and bake. In two min- 
utes they’re ready !—a plate of 
golden-brown Pancakes with a 
delicious flavor all their own. 


Yes, the tantalizing, different 
taste of Teco comes from the 
powdered, malted buttermilk 
mixed in Teco Flour only. 
Combined with health-giving 
grains, it makes Teco Pan- 


JECO 


SELF-RISIN 


PANCAKE FLOUR 


cakes so nourishing and so 
easily digestible. 


Pe Ctonnatt 


(It’s in the Flour) 


Save with Teco! 
Save time, trouble and expense; save wheat, 
sugar and fats. Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen tells 
how in her new 
Teconomy Recipes 

Sent free. This helpful booklet gives recipes 
for 40 appetizing, conservation dishes and also 
suggests some novel menus. Write for it! 


‘THE EKENBERG Co. 
407 Lackawanna Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 
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THAT’S MINE! 


There is never any dispute about my 
clothing since I started using 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Embroidered on fine 
Cambric Tape in Fast 
Turkey Red, Blue, 
Black or Navy. 
CASH’S NAMES are 
ideal f r marking 
linen, knitted gar- 
ments and woolens, 
which cannot be 
— with marking 
ink. 


PRICES 


U.S. Can. 
12 doz... $2.00 $2.25 
6 doz... 1.25 1.50 
3doz... 85 1.00 
Sold by all leading 
Dry Goods and Men's 
Furnishing Stores. 


Write for Style Sheet. 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 


45 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
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Chafed 


Baby can grow — 
from birth tof 
childhood without E 
once having a sore, E 
chafed skin from 
wetting, if you use § 
this powder regu- E 
larly. Safeguard § 
your baby with B 


“BABY BUNTING Powder 


ma ade waterproof to prevent £ 
ill effects of wetting; embodies 
the soothing and antiseptic proper- § 
ties of Boric Acid and Balsam Peru. — 
Endorsed by nurses and doctors. § 


Send 10c for Large 
Sample and Booklet 


For sale by good druggists or direct. i 


Gordon-Thorne Co., Utica, N. Y. 








The Hussy 


““*No,’ I said, ‘not there. 
where he died.’ 

“He thought, I know, that I had lost nny 
mind. ‘You can’t go,’ he said, ‘unless there’; 
a sortie.’ 

“*There will be one tonight,’ [ said, g 
though I don’t know how I was sure of it, ‘and 
I shall wait.’ 

“Down there in the trench I waited tij 
dark. I kept watching out into that hideoys 
sea of mud, of rot, of death, and knew all th 
time that Geralé was there. Oh, yes, I kney 
he was dead, and that his body was gone 
but 1 knew that he himself—not his body— 
was waiting for something. It might be fo 
me, and so I had to go. 

“All night, while the lights flared over No 
Man’s Land, I waited. All the time I fej 
that I was journeying toward Gerald, that 
something in me, the real part of me, wa 
being carried out to him, and I knew, as] 
hadn’t known in my bodily journeying, that 
he knew it, too. * 

“Just before dawn the order came. In the 
dark no one noticed that I wasn’t in an Amer. 
ican uniform, except Henry Festner, who was 
next to me, and who knew IL had the order to 
come in. 

“““Where was Gerald Avery killed?’ L asked, 

“He knew my voice, then. ‘Oh, my God! 
he said, ‘you’re Hilda Brenton. He said you'd 
come.’ Then he gave me the direction and 
rushed away, as if he thought that I, too, was 
dead. 

“T went on, not running, like the rest of 
them, but just walking, lifting my feet out of 
the mud. [I felt that I was groping forward 
with my soul, just as children grope with their 
hands in the dark. And just as children stum- 
ble against the thing they seek, suddenly, after 
all, 1 came to Gerald.” 


I must go t 


S if she did not expect them to believe her, 

she looked around at them, but, as if she 
knew that she must make them believe her, 
she seemed to look into every one of them. No 
one stirred. Bergsen was breathing heavily. 
Carley was staring at her, his mouth opened 
a little, his hands grasping the arms of his 
chair. 

“He was there waiting, as 1 knew he would 
be. And we met as we had never met before 
We had transcended life and flesh. We pledged 
eternity there. But he must wait there, asall 
of them are waiting, until we win. That was 
what he wanted to tell me, just that. We 
understood everything else without telling 
He’d known, even before he died, all that I 
wanted him to know. But the rest of it ‘Until 
we win!’ that was his message. I had gone out 
there to have him tell me that. 

‘All the way back to the trench I kept 
thinking of it—just those words. All the way 
back to Paris I kept saying them without real- 
izing what they meant. All the way back on 
the ocean I said them. But it was not untill 
saw the statue shining in the harbor that ! 
knew why Gerald had told me. It was up t0 
us, the winning. It was up to me to do what 
I could. 

“But what could I do?” She flung out her 
hands in a little gesture of helplessness. “Other 
women were doing things, but they were di 
ferent women from me. They didn’t evel 
seem to need what I could offer. But 1 knew 
there was something that was my work. 

“It’s queer, isn’t it, how things come 
you? It was just a comment that a womal 
made to me in Washington, when I was hunt 
ing a job, that showed me what I could do 
‘Oh, are you from that state?’ she asked me 
In a flash I realized that the country W 
watching my state, watching to know whethet 
or not we were going to stand by. [ thought 
of this state as my father had shown it to me, 
a great state of a great nation, with honorable 
traditions set.in its corner-stone by those 
pioneers. I saw it as a stone in the arch, 

I knew that if we didn’t stand by, there wou 
be other states falling out, too, until after a 
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yhile the nation would fall. I saw then what EW and better things, new and better ways of preparing the familiar things, 
MEP tresson was here, I knew the men who progress—are the result of constant effort. The Heinz Experimental Kitchen, 


















































must go tp fg were steering the ship on the rocks. I knew! qy#h its adjoining room for the ‘“tasting committee,’ isa visible indication af the Heinz 

their weaknesses and their trickeries. You’d all Ji ote aha: Lies akin 4 
ad lost my M#tmght me. It’s what you’d told me of your- policy to produce the best always. f 
less there’; gives and ea: h other that I have used against 

yu. It wasn’t for revenge against Kendrick. 
[ said, g. @ What did Kendrick count to me, except that he 
> of it, ‘and satraitor who must be driven out? How could 







|. who have seen eternity in that moment out 
igyond the trenches, care for the petty things 
dearth? But I had to fight him for the sake 
athe boys who had died out there. For he 
was keeping us from winning. Do you remem- 
her what my father used to say in caucus when 
yord ask him what you needed for victory? 
ithe united will to win,’ was his battle-cry. 
That’s what we needed here. That’s what 
Kendrick was stopping. He—and you—were 
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ime I fe (holding us back from victory. Your greed, 
orald, that and selfishness, and ignorance, your blindness 
f me, wa: fand miserable little ambitions, your petty in- 
<new, ag | ptrigues, your wretched self-glorification—these 






are the enemy’s forces, and until we beat them 
down, we can not win. And until we win, 
Gerald—my Gerald—and all those other men— 
other women’s husbands, and lovers, and sons— 
will be held out there in No Man’s Land, always 
waiting. Do you dare to leave them there?” 
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1e order to 











>” Lasked, 





GHE turned to Carley, all white and trembling 






my God’ §¥ now with her pleading. ‘‘Are you going 
said you'd fo leave him there?’’ she asked him. ‘TI have 






‘ction and 
[, too, was 


done the work he told me todo. I have brought 
you his message. It rests with you now. If 
vou will take these proofs of what I have found, 
you will be carrying on the work that we must 


do—for him. Do you understand?” 
“T understand,” Carley said. | : 
She rose from the table, and I saw that she; 


: : i 
was weary from her revelations, but she drew; 


herself up as if she must face the fight to the} 
end. For a moment she hesitated, uncertain 
of the issue, as she gathered together her 
papers. “Shall I leave them with the secre- 


tary or with you?” she asked Carley. 

“With me,” he said. 

She handed them to him. Her gaze flick- W 

aed on Bellows and Converse, silent and Save Meat, heat and Money 
shamed, then blazed again as it came to 

latham. “God chooses strange tools, Frank,” Baked Beans, better than any other food, will help you solve the 








he rest of 
feet out of 
g forward 
with their 
lren stum- 
enly, after 













elieve her, 
t, as if she 
‘lieve her, 
hem. No 
x heavily. 
th opened 
ms of his 




















he wall teiel Hil he pod + lags engl problem of maintaining a good table at the lowest cost. Heinz 
cet before. Murch, but it was Magdalene, you remember, Baked Beans are a complete food in themselves—they furnish all 
_ a erga on: tons sag the tomb.’ the nourishment of meat and bread and they do it at no 
That wa # (Carley lifted himself out of his chair. He sacrifice of appetite. For Heinz Baked Beans have a flavor that 
aa ee P27 look of one who aon 0S 5 ae. made them a familiar and welcome dish in thousands and 
| that Id fi toward him Hilda Brenton’s evidence. Bit by thousands of households in days when high food prices were 






f it ‘Until 







bit I could see them relaxing from the spell of 






an undreamed of factor in America. 
























1 gone out HB ler passionate intensity. ‘ 

“What are you going to do?” Bellows asked Heinz Baked Beans are actually baked in real dry-heated ovens. 
h I kept @ “Iam going,” he said, “to report these out : ; 
| the way Mathe floor.” His voice made me think of old For variety and to please all tastes they are prepared in four ways: 
hout real: Meranite. “It will be the minority report, but . a 
back on Wf the legislature will accept it.” He spoke with Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
ot until ! assurance of authority, and they knew he Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
whe x ss oe Pee ' Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
v euows tried to dam the flood that the . . 
do what B threat was loosing. “Don’t you understand, | Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 






Carley,” he pleaded, “that you can’t win the| 
snatorship without Kendrick? He holds the 
balance of power in the party. Without him 
you can’t get the nomination, no matter what 
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rs “Other 
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In’t even happens to him.” 

t L knew @ “I'll run independent.” His old jaw thrust 

k. itself out in menace. 

come  § “You can’t win,” Bergsen and Bellows and 

a womal Bonverse told him. 

vas hunt- @ “TI don’t care,” he said. 

ould do. He pulled together the piles of papers before 

sked me. » holding tightly to those which Hilda 

try Wa Bbienton had given him, and went out of the 

whethe tom. They stared after him, all but Latham, 

_thought «men who see a century-defying pyramid 

it tome @ #down before the sweep of a summer storm. 

onorable tham answered their thoughts. “We all 

= Goi a he said, “what she remembered. 

rch, . <ivery was his sister’s s g ; 3 7 ; 

ps human being Miche fobee as All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed = Canada 
a 
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SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 


BECA USE — PEQUOTS are a recognized standard of sheet- 
ing excellence. 

This is plainly indicated by the fact that a large number of Insti- 
tutions, Hospitals, and Hotels, the country over, and the Medical 
Services of the United States Army and the United States Navy 
have adopted PEQUOTS for their use, and this only after rigid 


competitive tests. 


For Quality, Durability and Appearance 


insist upon having PEQUOT—no other is ** just as good.’’ Sold 
in the piece or made up in Sheets and Pillow Cases. Also Pillow 
Tubing by the yard. Ask your dealer. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 





is uv Waste, tur silver Lake lines continue serviceable and usefu) 
long after prices are forgotten. Sold hy progressive stores—if for 
any reason you fail to obtain it wesend it direct to you. ‘ur name ¢ 

tor trade mark—it means 


Easy to put up—easy to take down, because it can- 
not kink, ravel, or stretch. You save time, money 
and strength every time use Silver Lake 

every line—look 


odes. So oad: guaranteed to wear SIL VER LA KE protection for you. 
CLOTHES LINE SILVER LAKE COMPANY 


twice as long as ordinary lines— 5) feet,75 cents 
308 Nevada Street 
* 


you 


——75 feet, $1.12 14 —100 feet $1.50—and really 
worth it. You are not only economizing but 
Newtonville, Mass. 


conserving—there 
Braided—Lasts Years 


a iS 


A 25c Bottle Will Brighten Up The Whole House 


It puts a sparkling polish on windows, mirrors, cut glass. Cleans and beautifies fine 
furniture, floors, woodwork. Brightens up everything of metal—preventing rust and 
tarnish, Try on your gas range and nickeled bathroom faucets and fixtures. 


3-in-One Oil 


Try the 25c size—contains three times as much oil as the 15c 
. Sold atall stores. 


bottle. 
FREE A generous sample of 3-in-One and Dictionary 


of Uses, Write today. 


165CZH. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


has over thirty valuable household uses. Lubricates, just 
right, sewing machines, phonograph motors,—any light 
mechanism. Makes them run smoothly and easily. Never 
gumsor collects dirt 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


January Good Housekeeping 


Mirandy on Advice to 


Bridegrooms 
(Continued from page 43) 


right, Sim,” says I, “for you to think dat wa 
*bout Vi’let an’ matermony. I’s proud to hea, 
yo’ sentiments, an’ hit’s de way ev’y 
jman should feel when he starts into de 
estate. Nuther is I disputin’ dat Viet isa 
angel, but even angels’ wings sometimes gi 
ruffled, an’ hit’s money in a man’s pocket ay 
peace in his home for him to have a good, re. 
able recipe for de best way to smooth ’em dow. 

“Now, s’pose you finds out after you is ma. 
ried to Vi’let dat she’s one of dese heah wome 
whut’s afflicted wid de bargain counter habit 
an’ dat all of yo’ money goes for things dat she 
ain’t got no use for, but dat she buys becay 
dey’s been marked down from $1.50 to $; 49. 

“Don’t waste yo’ breath argifyin’ wid he 
becaze she won’t listen to a word you say. 
Don’t rile her by tellin’ her dat things dat she 
don’t need ain’t cheap at no price an’ dat sy 
is a waster, becaze ev’y woman believes ct 
she knows mo’ ’bout handlin’ money dan Mr 
Rockinfeller, an’ she wonders how hit was di 
her husband ever kept out of de po’house bef 
she took charge of his pocketbook. 

““Naw, sir, dere’s des one way to breaky 
woman of de bargain habit, an’ dat is to tel 
her dat de things dat she buys looks lak bar 
gains. Dat’ll stop her, becaze de wharfo 
ness of de whyness of a bargain is dat a wom 
thinks dat she’s foolin’ her best friends, 


| 


“C)R suppose, after you gits married to Vile 
dat you finds out dat de mouth dat butte 
‘wouldn’t melt in now is got a tongue in hi 


ends, specially when you’s drapped by ¢ 
crap game or yo’ way from wuk or is a li 
late in punchin’ de time-clock at home. Dont 
try to talk her down, becaze when hit coms 
{to talkin’, no man ain’t a match for a woman 
He lacks swiftness an’ stayin’ powers. 
“Des you wait ontel she sorter runs down, at! 
den you tell her dat you grieves to see her gi 
mad lak dat, becaze hit sorter breaks up dit 
|sweet, gentle look an’ dat pleasant smile which 
suttenly docs make her look lak a angél 
| She’ll simmer down jes lak a pot you takes of 
of de fire when you says dat to her, an’ shel 
be ’fraid to do mo’ dan say prunes an’ prisms 
for fear of disturbin’ de look on her face 
Yassum, I seed a woman go roun’ for thuty 
yeahs wid a set smile on her face becaze some 
‘body tole her dat she looked lak dat Mong 
|Liza picture dat you’s got in yo’ parlor. 
“‘An’ never make de mistake, lak lots # 
|husbands does, of kickin’ at yo’ wife’s cookil 
an’ tellin’ bout de pie dat yo’ ma used to malt 
Maybe Vi’let’s bread will be fust aid to st 
cide, an’ her po’k chops taste lak murder a 
sudden death, but instid of tellin’ her howbi 
dey is, des smile sadly an’ say dat she has dat 
spiled you wid good cookin’ ontel you ail! 
got no appetite for things dat ain’t des right. 
“Dat’ll make her think dat she’s got é 





reputation of bein’ a boss cook, an’ she'll b 
her neck to live up to hit, an’ de fust news 
you knows, you'll be livin’ on de fat of delat 

“Hit’s a funny thing to me dat men ail! 


found out befo’ dis dat ev’y woman treats bet ml 


husban’ lak she thinks he expects her to ttil 
him, an’ all dat a man is got to do is to hol 
up befo’ his wife’s eyes de picture of de kim 
of a wife he wants, an’ she'll copy hit. 
| . “But de main thing in managin’ 4 wile § 
des not to be sparin’ in de use of soft : oap 
Apply hit wid a liberal hand. Tell yo’ 
dat she’s de prettiest thing in de world, af 
greatest manager, an’ dat she’s got de swett 
est temper, an’ she’ll wuk her fingers to de 
for you an’ pinch ev’y nickel till de b 
squeals wid pain, an’ she’ll think ev’ything 
you do is done by ole man Solomon Aissé® | 
“Try dese few rules, son,” says l # 
matermony will be a gran’, sweet song. 
lain’t no trouble to wuk a woman—ef # 
| knows how.” 
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| 
Lady Moon | 
(Continued from page 20) 

vou see. I said it very simply, without a smile. 
twas in a way, as course, we — | 
. “h phosphorus. It succeeded, too. From j 
Way he ay as keen as a knife. I could see he | 
oa £0 hea wot the adventure of the thing. He found me | 
nto da romantic, Dempsey—Girl Alone in a Great | 
Vile City—you k yw the kind of thing 1 mean? ee 

netim: Bie «y suppose after that you gave him your 

Bits atire autobiography?” I suggested unpleas- 

> pocket an’ atly 

h tay on #No,” said Jane. “No, after disclosine | 
you isa my age I swer ed abruptly and began to talk 
heah wal yar to him. | didn’t let him come within a | 
uel habe mile of another bit of personality. We talked | 

IL shout the Russians, and the Battalion of 
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Ironing Made Easy 


A staunch, rigid ironing table takes all the wrist-ache, 
back-ache and arm-ache out of ironing. 


Even with 153 pounds live weight stantling on the open end, this 
new “‘Rid-Jid’’ board will not bend, break, nor collapse. This great 
strength of the “‘Rid-Jid’”’ is due to its patented “‘truss”’ construction. 
The extreme spread of its rear legs makes it the very staunchest 
table made—it cannot topple, wobble, nor wiggle. And it weighs only 
14 pounds, the lightest, easiest-to-handleironing table ever produced. 
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ae * % 99 Open-end Foldi 

nies Russians, “and the ‘Battalion o pen-end Folding 
buys Death. He's been in Russia, Dempsey, ages | — I e 
2 tO Sea, when ibe, 2 - roning lable 
*: wid he “How did you come to dine with him?” I } 
ee "H persisted. : 
ae, Fis “He was at the corner when I came out of | (Springer’ Patents) 

or se the library this evening to take the car, at six | ‘ ‘ 
er dat she dock,” faaia lane She locked her little Open ond gives Har seadhen age free space underneath 

velleves dat’ eg Ten ae : : Pik ct -almost enough for length of a one-piece suit. 
ey dan Mr hands about her knees and smiled at our chaste Three-legged support — will set fair and square, n> 

. “Boray living-roo! wa was an uncertain matter how rough or uneven the floor. 

hit on gray livi ll. It h h he fi 

It Was Git, mile. soft as ¢ baby’s. “Why, I don’t | Most compact—only 214 inches deep. When folded, the 
"house eld! ee Ot 86 Se eS Se legs do not extend beyond board, making it easy to 

know. But he was. And he said: ‘This isn’t | Gamitie: (eee itestvaticen below.) 





coincidence. it’s fate. I’m lonelier than any Metal protected joints—prevents the bolts from wearing 








~ to breaka Nagic . . ; sae oh a 

: 4 n this town tonight. Come and | out the holes in the wood. It means longest possible 
at is to tel other man : gs hye Bs life. The ‘‘Rid-Jid’’ never gets “‘rickety.”’ 
ks lak bar. eat dinner pga ee ay te Oe ts ee Not a screw nor nail in the working parts—but every 
| ch f "So you did it, of course? [That was all | joint is riveted. 
€ whartorey ‘ 4 Department B 






that was necessary!’ | 
“Ata little old place with hunting prints on | 
faded-looking walls,” she mused. “We had | 
mutton chops, and baked potatoes, an ice, 
and black coffee. Dempsey, I’m really a very | 





lat a woman 
ends. 






Oregon Woodenware Mfg. Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Other factories: Portland, Ore., Lowell, Mich. 








ed to Ville 












h dat butte . : : . Most stores carry ‘*Rid-Jid” 
neue We happy person tonight. His name is Brian | Ironing Tables in stock, If 
uks at boii sukcaldy, and he calls me ‘Lady Moon.’ Do |} a See Sas see 
ped by ag think I could bribe the clean-clothes man dress and we will tell you 
: : SES how to get a “Betsy Rosy” 

or is a litth to let me have my little gray i b a k to- eo sad shila pops carl 
- y evening if gave i ) m brig anc $1.65). “Rid - Jid” Ironing 

ome, Dont morrow evening 1 I gave it to hi it and Tables range in price from 





$2.25 to $3.25 





early tomorrow morning?” 

“Why?” said I. I was cold as a stone with 
her. 

“Because I’m going out with him again to- 
morrow night,” said Jane. 

She stood up and stretched her arms above 
het head. While she was sitting on the floor, 
she had taken the pins out of her hair, and it 
fell below her waist now in shining, ruddy 
waves. Her face was too small, too colorless, 
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n hit comes 
yr a woman) 
ers. 
ns down, at! 
» see her gi 
aks up dat 
smile which 
k a angel 
ou. takes of 


r, an’ shell : 
a prisns but there was something about her! I thought 


1 her faces” S0ld-of-Ophir roses—of a little cloud, flam- 
” for thutr igalong the way the sun had gone— 
Mm «Of course you know what you’re doing,” 





eCaze SOME ‘ 
dat Mone Std. ; 
sarlor Oh, thank the gods—for once in my life 


lak lots dg don't!” said Jane. 

ico EXT night Brian Kirkcaldy came to take 
aid to st her out, and before they left the apart- 
murder agg ment she brought him in to see me. He was 
er how bdgg™t an ordinary man; Jane’s Saint Anthony 
iad looked after that. I can see now, without 
thsing my eyes, his straight, incisive glance, 
the set of his close-shaven chin, the crisp line 
it his smooth, black hair. Oh, he was worth 
while, fast enough! I should never have said 
4 word, if Jane had met him in any safe, 






153 Ibs. live weight ( actual photograph) 
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t of de lan. spectable sort of way. 
- men ait 48 for Jane herself, she was like a butterfly * 
n treats bet ving ‘its wings in the sun after a shower, 
| Soit, tentative rvous little ge > 
her to treil ut, tentative, nervous little gestures, 
5 is to holmiuttering little laughs, and swift silences. | A New and Better Way to Serve 

of de kings. “Dempsey,” she said, “Mr. Kirkcaldy and Evaporated or Condensed Milk ¥ 
hit Tare going—somewhere—to a moving pictu re | word's an ont to cise Gisngrecetio features which 

° el somethi v dpe . every housewife has experienced in serving evap- 

’ a wiles 1 something. Mr. Kirkcaldy is an East- | orated or condensed milk—the tncleanly can, or the waste and 
soft soap emer. bother of serving from a pitcher. 

1 ii Simply slip can of milk into a Davis Can-Server; a handsome, 






ell yo" wit I was born in the state of New York myself. | 
orld, an’ & «Then he’s a long way from home,” said I. | 
t de sweet —- are you, Mrs. Dempsey,” said Brian | 
5 to de bone kcaldy coolly. 
What are you doing out here in the West?” 
»ything di Tasked him. 
issell. Pm here on business,” said he. 
ys I, “a I followed him up on that, although Jane 
song. Hit _ an imploring little face at me fron 
oi tind his shoulder, 
«Just passing through?” 
May be here a month,” said Brian | 


heavily-nickeled server from which the milk is poured as from a 
pitcher and kept pure and sweet to the last drop. 

No holes to punch—this server cuts them for you. No danger 
from dirt or insects. Holds the large-size milk can—a 25% saving 
pth in ng cans. Easy toclean. Lasts for years. Appropriate for 
any table. . 

Express Prepaid for $1.25 

Write for name of our nearest dealer—or send postal order. 

_ AGENTS WANTED—Attractive offer to agents. Write: 


[avis (An-Enver ORPORATION 


Flatiron Building, New York 
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Add Flavér'to = 

the Wartime Dishes! 

By the use of small quantities of Sauer’s Extracts in dishes \ 

made from left-overs, wheat substitutes and other wartime 

foods, you can turn them from coarse, unpalatable foods into ~ 

dainty, apeening dishes that your family will be delighted with. 
en 


Extracts d the various ingredients into a harmonious whole and 
make them economical as well as palatable. 


PURE FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


are winners of 17 highest awards at American and 
European Expositions for 


Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor 


They are the Largest Selling Brand in the 
United States. 32 flavors. Sold by good 
dealers everywhere. 


Send for our booklet 
“Table —, Con- 
taining Many Recipes 
for Making Wartime 
Dishes that Conserve 
Food. 





C. F. SAUER CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


Well Paid Positions 


: ¢ ‘ BECOME a domestic science teacher, dietitiany house- 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and keeper, matron, nu.se,.demonstrator, social worker, 
15c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo etc. Home-study courses, 100-pp.illust. hand-book FREE. 


Finishing Co., 240 Bell Ave» Roanoke, Va { | Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago 





Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
























is the title of our 1919 catalogue—one of the most beautiful and complete horti- 
cultural publications of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and fj 
over 1000 photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. Itisa B 
mine of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or rofit, and 3 
embodies the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this 

catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
ounts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 
we will mail the catalogue 
And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS } 
containing one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet # 
adish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned §& 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. & 
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Lady Moon 


















































































































































Kirkcaldy, “and I may leave tomoroy» nigh 
He looked me squarely in the eye, Which yas Mis 
something in his favor. Then h turned ang ar 
looked at Jane, and his brown face Softens I as a 
into a smile in a rather indescribable Way that 
Jane had told the truth about that smik yout 
I dare say it made a good many frien & his ¥ 
for him. swe 
“Won’t you come out with us tonight?” “y 
said he. BE hug! 
“Thanks,” said I. “I’m correcting Papers and | 
which can’t wait.” ‘ 
He shook hands with me then. “TI hope] W 
shall see you again.” T a 
“If you see Jane, you’re apt to see me ff py th 
I told him. I wanted him to know I wef a tra 
watching him. Jane kissed “me just belopi [ hee 
they went out, a thing she was not accustomeM in a 
to do and which worried me. Why didg “O 
want to kiss anybody? She looked unbeliey. did! 
ably pretty and full of a wistful sort of radian fF —yes 
He bought her some yellow rosebuds at thie —I 
first flower stand they came to after they ki ff my h 
the house. I saw them in her wash-basn i you « 
next morning. anvw! 
“Tsn’t ‘Lady Moon’ a funny little name?" Her 
she said, when I asked her at breakfast iM it was 
she had enjoyed her evening. “He says | so rea 
make him think of the old song—you remem. just a 
ber? When 
she sa 
“**Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where “De 
are you roaming?’ “T ne 
‘Over the sea—over the sea.’” It’s so 
“De 
“T hope you haven’t forgotten the rest off said I. 
that,” said I. He « 
togeth 
“*Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom a. 
are you loving?’ heaver 
‘All who love me—all who love me.’” I he 
queer, 
“OB, Dempsey—how can you be so horrid!’ things 
said Jane. I thought her lips looked aff Lady 1 
trifle unsteady. She was all nerves. The post: hands : 
man, ringing suddenly, startled her almost otf Ther 
of her chair. correct 
“He’s on his way up from the Isthmus and it | 
trying to get into the army,” she told mM At a 
presently. “He wants terribly to go ti Ihadg 
France. But he’s had malaria—in the tropics waiting 
you know—and they don’t want to take him me at ¢ 
Fancy!” I sat 
“Fancy any one’s not wanting to take him!" hurry h 
said I. “ You’d better drink that milk. Your MM look at 
thin enough already.” vestige 
“T don’t seem to be very hungry t&9® red hai 
morning,” said Jane. “Dempsey, I bile was sor 
you when you’re sarcastic.” oe vere tir 
“Sorry,” said I. “I suppose you’re goilt i at me, 
out with him again tonight.” But I new little clc 
dreamed she was. “Whe 
“Ves,” said Jane, “I am—and any othe because 
night he asks me.” The color streamed imo “He— 
her face. Her eyes went golden gray. “They #& in an od 
might accept him any day and then—” the blac 
“I think you’ve lost your mind,” said J “He—h 
“Only my heart,” said Jane. She madeaf one har 
face at me, looking more like Rackhatsf “Demps 
Undine than ever, and went out of the 100m fool, did 
trying to whistle. “Wha 
She did go out with him that night, and thi She frigh 
next, and the next—every night for two weeks and cau; 
Her work at the library must have sufferel® a little s 
T thought my own hair would turn gray WOM Jane? 
anxiety. There was no reasoning, no doi man sajc 
anything with her. B, Then | 
“I’m happy!” she would say. She thougtill face aga’ 
—poor little fool!—that answered every thing nah bre 
“I’m happy! Why can’t you let me alone te—didn 
It isn’t hurting anybody. 1’m_ beautiltly Demps« 
happy! Dempsey, do you think it’s tdidn’t ; 
I’m going to turn my back on a thing BY ~me—(« 
this just because it isn’t stupidly conve™ And I— 
tional?” , Sudder 
“Tt’s the men who make the conveall™¥% pon my 
for us, remember,” said I. oul and shar 
“Brian isn’t like that,” said Jane prowyil The 
“So you call him by his first name already: Vhat d 
do you?” TI asked her. It’s b 
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to go to 
| the tropics, 
‘o take him 


» take him!” 
nilk. You're 


ive suflete 
m gray We 


dly conver 
conventiols 


ane proud! 
ame alreaty 


“Pid you suppose we’ve been walking all 
his whole darling town, the last twelve | 


a 


over t . 
nights, calling 
Miss Fallon? Come now, Dempsey! ; 
“Allright.” said I. “Goon! You're blind 
asa bat. You haven't observed, I suppose, 
that he’s got a cool eye and a stubborn jaw, 
your friend Brian. That young man knows 
his way about, my dear! He’s not going to be 
ept off his feet.” 
ST on't you think so?” said Jane. . She 
ughed in my face, with her eyes shining 
and her head high. 


each other Mr. Kirkcaldy and 


7}? 


TWO days after that, he telephoned her just 
at dinner time that he had been accepted | 
py the army and would leave the next day for 
a training camp somewhere near New York. 
[heard her cry out, heard her stammering, 
in a kind of unsteady excitement: 

“Oh, Brian! I do—I do think it’s splen- 
did! Of course I do! I am glad for you 
—vyes—yes, of course!—I’m ready right now 
—[ can easily—I’ll have only to put on 
my hat!—Please do! Come just as fast as | 
you can! Oh—I1 don’t care—don’t let’s go | 
anvwhere—just walk—” 

Her voice made me cold with apprehension, | 
it was so outrageously soft, so full of yielding, | 
so ready to break at a touch. The girl might | 
just as well have held out her arms to him. | 
When she turned away from the telephone. 
she saw that I had heard her. 

“Dempsey,” she said, trying to smile at me, 
“T never gave a man to my country before. 
It’s something of a gift, eh?” 

“Don’t be melodramatic about nothing,” | 
said I. 
He came for her directly, and they went out | 
together. She was in her little gray gown | 
again, and the happiest angel in a fatuous 
heaven might have envied the look in her eyes. | 

I heard him say to her in the hall, in a | 
queer, low voice that brought back a lot ot 
things I’d rather not remember: ‘Well, 
Lady Moon, my last night? What tiny little 
hands you have, you absurd wisp of a woman!” 

Then the door shut behind them. I was 
correcting Latin papers in the dining-room, 
and it was eleven before I looked at the clock. 

At a quarter past twelve Jane came in. 
Thad gone to sleep on the old green davenport, 
waiting for her, but her key in the lock woke | 
me at once. 

Isat up and yawned. “TI hope you didn't 
hurry home!” said I. Then I took one good 
lok at her, and my -heart sank. Every 
vestige of color had gone out of her face. Her 
red hair against those paper-white cheeks 
was something indecently vivid. Her eyes 
were tireder than death. She tried to smile 
atme. It was like the painted grimace of a 
little clown. 

“Where’s your young man?” said I, just 
because I would have given an arm to help her. | 
_ “He—he isn’t my young man,” said Jane 
man odd little croak of a voice. She took off 
the black hat and dropped it on the floor. 
‘He—he’s gone,” said she, with the back of | 
one hand across those heavy, heavy eyes. 
“Dempsey, you always said I was a little 
fool, didn’t you?” 

“What’s the matter?” I asked her sharply. 
She frightened me out of my wits. I got up 
and caught her by the shoulder and gave her 
alittle shake to steady her. “What's wrong, 
Jane? You've got to tell me. What has that 
Man said to you?” 

Then Jane began to laugh. She hid her | 
lice against my shoulder and shook with an | 
tery, breathless kind of laughter. ‘It’s what | 
he—didn’t say,” she stammered at last. | 

Dempsey it’s what—he—never said. He | 
tdidn’t say—he loved—me. He d-didn’t ask | 
, eto marry him—you know, Dempsey? | 
And I—was—so , Taal 








. sure— 

Suddenly I felt her tears through my dress 

a my shoulder. She was crying openly 

Md shamelessly, like a heart-broken child. 

y he beast!” said I between my teeth. 
Vhat did T tell you? Men are no good—” 
It’s because he—is so good—”’ 


Back from the Trenches! 


Our entire output of Faust Coffee, in the Instant form, has been 


going to 


the boys “over there.” 


They wanted, deserved and 


got the best of everything that was within the power of the 


United States to give them. 


We served “our boys” first— we 


are now ready to again serve the public. 


“Faust Coffee and Tea 


In the INSTANT FORM 


No Pot—No Grounds— No Leaves—No Boiling or Cooking— 
No Straining— Simply put Soluble Powder in 
Cup and add Hot Water. 


That’s all you have to do for the 
most delicious coffee or tea. You 
can’t make it wrong. It will be the 
same everytime— wonderful in fla- 
vor, healthful instead of harmful — 
economical, convenient, instant. 


Purchase Faust Instant Coffee or 
Tea from grocer. If he does not 
carry it send dealer’s name and 30c. 
(foreign 40c.) for Coffee or Tea. 
Dealers supplied direct or by any 
jobber. Jobbers—write us. 


The celebrated, World Famous Faust Coffee and Tea, and the new and delicious 
combination seasoning—Faust Chile Powder—are also manufactured by us. 


C.F BLANKE TEAsCOFFEE G ST. Louis 
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i Tyce sor Taylor Thermometer tor 


AIDING IN FOOD AND 
FUEL CONSERVATION 


The eyes of our Allies are 
directed toward the millions 
of American homes where economy in 
the kitchen means so much more food 
to augment their scanty supply. Old 
uncertain methods of baking mean 
wasted food and fuel. Through the 
use of the 


* Tnxtr Home Bake Oven 
Thermometer 


the housewife knows when the tem- 
perature of the oven is right, and avoids those 
mistakes in baking that mean waste. 

The Zpkr Oven Bool: tells just how long to 
bake and just what temperature to maintain. 

Joler Oven Thermometers are sold by al- 
most all dealers. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write direct. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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Some Good 
Things 


Here are some of the features that 
are going to appear in Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING during the coming months. 


Fames Oliver Curwood 
You have started “The River’s End,” haven’t you? 


We’ll wager you won’t want to miss a single word: 


of this extraordinary novel. And the illustrations 
by Dean Cornwell are wonderful, aren’t they? 


Kathleen Koorris 

After “Sisters,” there will be a number of short 
stories by Mrs. Norris. She is going to introduce 
you to a new set of characters. 


Clara Savage 

Our foreign editor is in Paris, close to the Peace 
negotiations which are under way. She is going to 
get first-hand information for the women of America. 


Ida A. R. Wyle 

A story every month by the famous English author 
of “Towards Morning.” Miss Wylie is one of the 
most original authors writing today. 


Ellen Glasgow 
“The Past,” a two-part story by the author of “Life 
and Gabriella.’ And there will be others, too. 


Ruth Sawyer 
Do you remember Sheila O’Leary, that delightful 
nurse? We have another series of stories about her 
for early publication. 


And 


Hundreds of other features—the sort that make 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING so tremendously interesting 
to every member of the family. If you want the 
best of everything in fiction, in fashions, and in all- 
around information; if you want to utilize the 
special advantages of the Institute and the Bureau 
of Food, Sanitation and Health, read 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 
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Lady Moon 


“What do you mean?” I asked her fiercely 









I made her sit down on the davenport anj A 
face me, with my hand beneath her chip, “B 

“Jane, honey,” said I, “you’ve got to ta § aldy 
Dempsey.” I was sick to my soul with term § way - 
of what might be behind her tears. Lonely to be 
women! They don’t know how to stand oy & that | 
against life—not little things like Jane, anyhoy, . 


So she told me. “He cares about me 
course—but he thinks—because I ‘ picked hin 
up’—is that what they call it?—on a streg, 
car—that ’'m—‘swift’—you know, Dempsey?" 

“The fool and the cur! Did he tell yoy 
that?” said I. 

“Not quite! He said—he’d never forget~ 
me—and that he—wished to God—we’d me 
another way. He said—he wished he could~ 
believe I’d never—speak to a man I didn't 
know—like that—again. And I said 
thought I never would.” 

She looked at me out of big, hopeles, 
tired eyes. “We walked—for hours. fe 
didn’t want—to say goodby. He said it was— 

| most likely—nothing much—to me—but that 
| he’d never forget—these last two weeks 
| Aren’t men—funny, Dempsey?” 

|  “They’re cruel, cruel fools,”’ said I. 

| She put her head down on me as if all the 
life had gone out of her poor little body, 
and began to cry again, very softly. “You 








caldy. 
loved | 
feet ai 
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can se 
waitins 
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tried to tell me, didn’t you, Dempsey?” she § “M) 
| whispered. Jane w 
“T tried to tell you,” said I, “but the only J But 

| way I knew, myself, was because I’d been § him. 
there before you.” they!” 
forgot | 
| [ GOT her to bed about half an hour late Mflittle a 
and gave her a glass of warm milk to make arms, h 
| her sleep. Last thing before I turned off the § one, th 
| light, she looked up at me with her lips § against 
twisting. I saw 
“He’s going East tomorrow afternoon. | §! heard 
| shan’t see him any more.” I love | 
|  “T shouldn’t, if I were you,” said I. Then 
| “And—of course—he might—never—come fj my face 
back—from France.” to that 
| “Then that’d be one thing to his credit,” Hever aft 
I told her. Howe 
I slept on the davenport myself, that night, § month. 





| pulled up beside the farthest window for a 
| breath of air. I wanted to be where I could 
| hear her, if she cried in the night, but I set the 
| old Japanese screen between us, so she wouldn't 
know I was there and resent it. 
| Then I got thinking—in a way I dont 
usually give myself time for—and stayed 
miserably awake till four in the morning 
1 heard the clock in the dining-room strile 
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every endless hour between one and four, whitt = 
is why, when Brian Kirkcaldy rang our bel Simon 
at seven, I never heard him. First I kner, “Lastly 

| Jane was opening the door to him in ke which ir 
| flimsy, green kimono, with her red halt ben br 
| hanging down her back. I could see the Byin: 
both around tne corner of my screen, and! the Seese 
lay there, hating the man for what he tials, 
done to little Jane, and waited. At leat! § bo 
could look out for her now. ») Bvhile in 
“Qh—it’s you? Good morning!” si average | 
Jane. Her voice sounded as if she had bef. 
crying again. She caught the green kimon§ it 
closer and stood there looking at him. that here 





“ Jane—will you let me come in—for jus 
a moment?” “His eyes had dark shadows 
about them, and he did not seem s0 ¥ 
groomed as he had been before. I shut my 
teeth and lay quiet. What else was I to do’ 
Jane let him in and shut the door be 
him. “Well?” she said, with a little laugh 
that stumbled pitifully. “I thought we 
goodby last night.” : 
He stood against the door, she facing 
I could see them both very plainly. |, 
“T’ve been walking the streets all night, thift of fe 
he said. » cafmand as 
“Then you must be awf'ly tired, said oye 
| Jane. “It was late when you brought m 
home. I’m a little tired, myself. I think, ! 
rou’ll excuse me—” 
& “Jane,” he interrupted, “for God’s sake 


action. | 
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Suffer gri 
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‘isten tome! Could you sleep, after I brought 

you home? a é 

” «And what is that to you?” asked Jane. 
“Because if you could,” said Brian Kirk- 

aldy desperately, “you don’t love me in the 
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} ae 
rah aa yay I love you.” I had said he was not one 
rs. Lonely tobe swept of! his feet, but it was easy to see, 
> Stand oyt — that mornins, that he was no longer his own 
ne, anyhop, jg man. ‘That good-looking, sunburned face of 
out me~g fp lis was whit« with passion. reve 
picked hin @ “1 tortured myself enough, last night,” he 
mn a stree paid, “trying to believe I was only one of a string 





ioyou. It isn’t true! How or why you spoke 
iy me, that day, I don’t know—and it doesn’t 
matter. I couldn’tlove you like this—for noth- 
ing. You’re everything in the world to me. 
I've thrashed that out on every paving block in 







ver forget~ 









—we’d met . may ; 7 
he could— @ this town sinc: half past twelve last night. 
in I didn't Jane put back the gleaming web of her hair 
I said] jm with one shaking little hand and looked up at 
him straight. “You almost killed me last 




















z, hopeless, night. What do you want now?” sheasked him. 
hours. He “J want you to marry me today and go ae 
id it was— ff East with m« his ‘evening, said Brian Kirk- 
-—but that  caldy. The heart of any woman who had ey er 
wo weeks @ loved him would have spilled itself under his 

feet at the little husky break in his voice. | eat 
Ld “You can’t go to France with me, but you 
1s if all the can see me ofl, and wish me luck—and be 
little body, waiting for me to come back to you- Lady 
tly. “You ff Moon—if you love me enough. ae 
psey?” she “My kind of enough—-is—too much,” said 





Jane with a big sob. 

” But he held out his arms, and she went to 
him. “Those who in heaven are, blest are 
they!” I suppose when he kissed her, she 
forgot how he had hurt her. She looked very 






ut the only 
e I'd been 











hour late little and helpless, caught up like that in his ; ; 
ilk to make # arms, his black head stooped above her bright Segents hee ee * a 
ned off the Mone, the gay. green silk of her kimono crushed ospital Specialty 7 
h_ her lips against his sleeve ‘y : 
[saw his arm around her shoulders tighten. ~ = = *"One'of the Emergency Fleet 
<= Ships—Equipped throughout 





I heard him say, “I love you—I love you 
I love you—”” 


Then I put my fingers to my ears and turned Hospital and Marine Plumbing Equipment 


my face to the wall. For I, too, have listened 
to that story—and I have not lived happily : , - 
ever after. | Today we are operating largely on Government work, 


However—there’s a Lady Moon born every : . : - : aa. 

ot including Hospital and Marine plumbing equipment. 
Years of experience in the manufacture of these very 

special lines of fixtures enable us to meet adequately the 


with Mott Marine Plumbing 


ternoon. | 
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Women and Marriage 






ut I set the j js | 

he wouldn't (Continued from page 23) | present unprecedented demand. 

ay I dont ata status ae, ctmecoe will every-| When regular bathroom equipment is essential, we are still prepared with 
rs } ere prove more ar » re “te ~ | - . ~ . . ° 

ind stayed | bec natal ge be epatagpeais tosubmit | a stock of splendid fixtures to meet the nation’s war-time requirements. 
> ma towedded misery. If today every woman| 





could be given a hundred pounds a year, I be-| 
lieve that: scores of thousands of divorce actions | 


Everything we sell, we make 
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four, whit & .. es roe as 
’ would be instituted by them. ‘Their impulse 
> our bel . s ae - a : puls - ryry AT ro ry. ARS Y 
ee Ik yet freedom, and nothing will arrest it. THE J. a MOTI IRON WORKS, PRENT ON, N. LF 
Yo ee stly, there is the question of bigamy : ° . cag ; 
in which in 1914 was not very serious but has| New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 
. = ° | 
d_ see then re brought into great prominence by the|  ¢ Boston Ft. Smith, Ark. Dallas Indianapolis + St. Louis 
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stowing steadily worse and is arousing c am 
rowing steadily worse < s arousing con a Z = ae a cu seit ie inal a i 
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“a just that here, too, the new female vote will take 

shadows a. Men are less interested; if betrayed 

= on _this partic ularly ignoble way, they may 

I shut my _ grievously from the loss _of their chil- 

is I to do? oie a find the social results in- ByAN BY D | M PLE S 

loor behiad their Tse -_ Le I Suspect that one ot L ; HE safety 
little 1AM. con ar se LF Closer investigation of P Mad Pins Ax in that’ 
ht we sal th Status of persons desiring to marry, and! ; —_ + pin thats 
: at ina few vears it will no longer be possible ve " absolutely safe. 






if a : 

° marry as simply as one buys a dog license. 

A Sy > . . . > . . 

1 Apuee such as the registration card is likely | 
enforced. Broadly, I suggest that the 
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dif male acti . 4 4 : 
a m female action, both as regards bigamy | . ; _ Rustproof protection for 
red,” si More ; regards divorce, will be to establish a_| all a baby and his clothes. 
rought MH calle porting law, where women will not be , : sail For sale at all good stores. Nickel, black 
I think, I . upon to take such risks at the possible and gold plated. 10c @ card. 
nice of life-long enslavement or a while SAMSTAG & WILDER BROS., 1200 B’way. N. Y. 





The s . : ; 
! pesecond articie of this series by W. L. George 
Man and Labor.” will appear in February.) 
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The Shady Side of 
a Grain of Dust 


NOUGH disease germs to lay low an entire com- 
munity can live on the shady side of a grain of dust. 


The makings of an epidemic exist in everybody’s garbage ng tv 
can. A dusty breeze can lodge in the floor-cracks suffi- oa 


cient germs to destroy your family. Toilets, sinks, and amply 
drains — dark, damp, sunless corners are ideal breeding- ~and F 


asick cc 

places for germs. fod a s 
. . . ° was eml 

The germ’s business is disease and death—and it at- ns a | 
tends to business. A period of worry or cverwork—any- Hck, | 


It wa: 


thing that reduces your vitality—puts you at the mercy (digs 
of the first germ that comes along. back rod 
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Disinfectant ne 
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will make the disease breeding places in your home germ-proof, ode 
for Lysol instantly annihilates all germ-life. A 50c bottle added to okt 
water makes five gallons of powerful disin- “Benni 
tectant—enough to keep your house germ- Ca 

proof for months. <A 25c bottle makes two me. 


gallons. Callend 
stand for | 


Get a bottle today. Use the solution The Gt 
regularly and you will make a better fight hb Benni 
against disease than it can possibly make ars 
against you. at re, 

Lysol is also invaluable for Personal he a 
Hygiene. Engaged. 


“Bennie 

Remember there is but one, true Lysol— — 

fi d go 

made, bottled, signed and sealed by Lehn & ‘dbe aws 
Fink. Accept only when sold in original me ” 
yellow package. The ey 
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Manufacturing Chemists 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. - OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 
{ee 


99 William St., N. Y. 


Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste’ 
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The Web of the Spider 


(Continued from page 28) 


jetly he left the room. All his life long 
he had trifled with the law, but gambling 
was only a misdemeanor; this was a crime. 
Prison loomed before him, and he had not even 
the consolation of having collected the price of 
aime. Never had he seemed so old as when 
je tiptoed down the stairs that led past the 
loon to the street. 


XVIII 


HE Ghetto Rose had the sulks. She had 

planned a party, and the party had been 
deferred. She did not doubt the faithfulness 
of Bennie Schwartz, better known as Bennie 
Black. Had she not tucked away in her stock- 
ing two hundred and fifty dollars that Black 
jad given her last night, a full fifty percent of 
hisearnings? Ina material way Bennie had 
amply proved his fidelity. J 

But there were other things than money 
—and Bennie Black had gone to Jersey to visit 
asick cousin! ‘To be sure, a cousin is a cousin, 
nd a sick cousin is even more so—the Rose 
was eminently just—but after all, a lady friend 
las a lady friend. It was a sadly disjointed 
world that she looked out upon through her 
black, heavy-lidded eyes. 

It was early in the day for the underworld 
to be out in force. There was no one in the 
back room of the saloon, where she was break- 
asting, with whom she cared to talk. She 
eyed with interest the man who entered and 
kat down at a near-by table. A real swell! 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the 
waiter standing at her table. He leaned over 
and jerked a grimy thumb backward. Out 
f the corner of his mouth he spoke to her. 

“Gent wants to meet you,” he said. 

The Rose stared at the man with the gar- 
enia. “I suppose he thinks because he’s all 
lossied up with spats an’ flowers an’ everything 
he looks like ready money,” she said. “Tell 
fim he’s a counterieit to me.” 

“Lay off!” replied the waiter. ‘“That’s the 
juke! Callender! He wants to talk to you 
about Bennie.” 

The pout left the lips of the Ghetto Rose. 
Her eyes widened. Duke Callender, the prince 
{ the underworld, whose reputation was so 
mat that it had become fabulous and legen- 
tary, She walked over and sat down at Cal- 
lender’s table ! 

“Bennie’s out around somewhere, eh?” 

sked Callender, after a few pretty speeches. 

“He's over in Joisey somewhere,” said the 

ose. “Went last night.” 

Callender nodded thoughtfully. “Do you 
stand for him going off with a girl that way?” 

The Ghetto Rose was flattered at Callen- 
ler's Interest, but after all she had been loyal 
fo Bennie Black for several months. And 
ven though she was awed by the condescen- 
fin of the Duke in speaking to her, she would 
hot have betrayed Bennie to him or to any 
me else. But Callender seemed to know of 
he matter upon which Bennie had been 
phgaged. 

“Bennie ain’t a fool, and I ain’t a boob,” 
he told him. “He’d have a fine chance, 
pabbing off a girl like that, wouldn’t he? And 

tbe awiul sensible, gettin’ jealous. Besides, 
he girl didn’t go with him.” 

No? Where is she?” asked Callender. 
lhe eyes of the Ghetto Rose hardened. 

What's that to you?” she demanded. 

Callender lowers d his voice. “ Listen.” he 
ag “Bennie’s in bad. The way it is is this: 

e police will round up Bennie and the people 

Worked for. But if somebody else man- 

to grab the girl first, her folks’d be so 

- to get her back that we could probably 

" € em promise not to prosecute—that is, J 

Ubably could. 

aed where the girl is,” she said. “At 


we “now where Bennie drove her and the 
y with her last night.” 


“Where?” asked Callender. 

She told him. Bennie had warned her not 
to tell a soul on earth. Bu: of course that did 
not apply to a man like Callender, who had 
Bennie’s best interests at heart. 
time after Callender had left her, the Rose sat 


at the table, revolving what she should say | 


to Bennie upon the latter's return. One of | 
those diamond rings on her hand might be 
held in place by a plain gold band. 

Callender had no illusions about the danger 
of the task ahead of him. He knew the sort 
of man Rathbun was, realized the cold ferocity 
of the gambler’s nature. In the hallway of 
the hotel to which the Rose had directed him, 
he examined his automatic pistol carefully. 
If he should encounter Rathbun, the weapon 
would be used. 

He could not send for members of his band } 
to aid him in his fight—his quite probable | 
fight—with Rathbun. By this time, indeed, 
it was quite possible that Leopold Fink had 
informed some of the underworld that Callen- 
der had shifted allegiance. Whatever was to 
be done must be done alone. And it mus! be 
done. Only by rescuing the girl could Callen- 
der hope to gain immunity for his past offenses. 
He knew better than to inquire in the dingy 
office as to the occupants of the rooms up- 
stairs. He must find out for himself. But the 
difficulties he had anticipated did not arise. 
A slattern woman in the corridor on the first 
floor exchanged information for a bill. There 
was somebody in Room 5. 

Callender had begun his career as a lock- 
smith. He had developed an uncanny knack 
with locks, so great that possessing himself of 
the property of others by theft had seemed 
easier than working for wages. 

Ife gently tried the door of Room s. 
It was locked. He knelt before it, listening 
at the kevhole. From the room within came 
troubled breathing, as of some one sleeping. 
From his pocket Callender drew an instru- 
ment that somewhat resembled a button-hook 
that had been almost straightened out. Jn 
ten seconds he had picked the lock. He stepped 
gently into the room. 

Faith tried to rise. She fought against the 
hand upon her mouth. Then, piercing her 
terror, the soothing words of Callender regis- | 
tered themselves upon her returning conscious- | 








ness. 

“Don’t scream, Miss Hurdayne, please don’t 
scream.” 

His hand hurt her lips, but the fright left 
her eyes. Callender released her. She sat up. | 

“Sorry to scare you, Miss Hurdayne,” he 
whispered, “but I was afraid you’d make a 
noise. We'll have to beat it quick.” 

Apprehension, that his manner had quieted, 
returned to her. She shrank away from him. 
“Where?” she demanded. 

“T don’t blame you a bit, Miss Hurdayne. 
I’m a crook, same as Rathbun. Only I’m on | 
the level this time. You'll have to let me take 
you as far as the strect, because there may be 
a jam.” 


UT there was no “jam.” The hotel was | 
arranged for the convenience of its patrons. | 
The stairs that led to the street did not pass | 
through the office. There was no danger of 
guests evading their bills, for bills were pay- | 
able strictly in advance. The entrance to the 
upper floors was independent, in order that 
curious eves of people in the office might not | 
observe the guests. The man who had built 
it knew the class to which he proposed to cater. | 
In the street Callender turned to the girl. | 
“We've been lucky so far, Miss Hurdayne,” 
he said. “Rathbun ain’t around. But he may 
be on his way here. If you think you can trust 
me—” 
Faith looked at him. If he were untrust- | 
worthy, he would not have rescued her. She | 
had borne herself bravely up to now, but with | 
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Trade Mark 
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brush 
that 
SWeeD > 
floors 
rugs and 
carpets 
like a 
broom 


oe EAE 


POMEL TO Srp a0 


SP BR ER ON ARNT RR EERE 


& 


The permanent 
flare prevents 
marring the fur- 
niture. Easier to 
use and more 
effective than a 
broom. The most 
economical sweep 
for home, store, 
hotel, restaurant 
and hospital. 


A. Laitner & Sons * 


Detroit, Mich. 


> 


At Your Dealers or by Mail 


Fresh Air 
Without 
Drafts.Dust, 


2 Hospitals. 
Rain or Snow : 


Offices, Etc. 


Frames of selected hard wood, finished 
in ‘mission oak,’ oil-stained. <A 
specially treated, fine meshed, buff- 
colored cotton cloth forms the center 
of the ventilator and acts as a filter. 
No. G-93. 9 ins. high, 
23 to 37 ins. wide. 
No. G-96. 9 ins. high, 
34 to 59 ins. wide. 
No. G-153. 15 ins. high, 
23. to 37 ins. wide. 
Price No. G-93. - - - 60 cents each, 
2 for $1.00. 
Price No. G-96. - - - 
3 for $2.00. 
Price No. G-153. - - - 75 cents each, 
3 for $2.00. 


adjustable 
adjustable 


adjustable 


75 cents each, 


Cash with order. The above prices cover 
delivery any place east of Missouri River. 


Order from your dealer or from us. 


THE CONTINENTAL CO. 


1340 Penobscot Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


De Lis Infants Wear 


To introduce our line we will send a hand-made 
sheer nainsook slip or dress, hand-embroi 
dered yoke finished with fine entre-deux, neck 
and sleeves trimmed with lace and entre-deux, 
size infants to 2 vears for $1.50, special intro 
duction. price. Write for booklet of beautiful 
models hand-made in old French Quarter of 
New Orleans by French Needieworkers as 
skilled_as their cousins in France. 
Satisfaction or money bacel:. 


DE Lis, Dept. A, New Orleans. 


In using advertisements see page 





Two Piece 


Wash Suits 


Are Sold Everywhere 


HESE splendid togs meet every 

requirement necessury for sturdy, 
fun-loving children—and mothers 
quickly recognize this fact The de 
signs are exclusive, the workmanship 
faultless, the colors guaranteed fast 
There's a quality for dress or play 


WRITF DEPT W FOR PERSONAL 


LETTER GIVING FULL PARTICULARS 


< 


Should be ahealthy, 
happy, growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are exceptionally soft, smooth and 
non-irritating flannels (65c to $2.00a 
yard) and are sold only by us.“‘Non- 
Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
selvage except silk warns. 

Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antisep- 
tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 

lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. 
Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White Em- 
broidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separate 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the baby, and valu- 
able information on care of the baby. 

= yas om ge pave ony A For 26 cents we will 
add a complete set of seventeen Mod f att 

for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost M.t0it ones bc salys 

Write at Once or Save this Advertisement 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1885 Known around the globe 





Sleep, baby, dream— 
Wake, baby, crow— 
Play, Sweet-my-Pretty, 
And healthily grow— 

All, all in a 


KIDDIE-Koop 


Bassinet Crib and Play-pen Combined 


., _ FOR THE PRICE OF A GOOD CRIB ALONE 
Easily adjusted for its 3-way use. Wheels about—or folds, 
enclosing spring and mattress. Soft, warm, sanitary, for 
sleepytime—roomy, airy, sa/e, for playtime—from birth 
through fourth or fifth year. Write for Sree folder and 
10-day trial offer, giving dealer's name. 
WE. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 3 Ambrose St., Rochester, N.Y. 


LexTrimble Mfg. Co., Toronto, Canada 


January Good Housekeeping 


| safety so close fear attacked: het; 
| you,” she said. 





| with Vernon,” he said. 
' the Government will forget everything I’ve 
| done. 
| now, that is, as soon as I settle up another 


| matter.” 


The Web of -the Spider 


“T do trust 


For the first. time in a great many years 
Callender was conscious of a feeling that he 
could not comprehend. For years he had 
aped the manners of society. In moments of 
excitement he slumped, but always he wanted to 
bea gentleman. He had thought that gentility 
had nothing to do with morality, but suddenly 
he understood why it was that his victims had 
always been parvenus. He knew now why it 


| was: he had not been trusted. It was queer 


that he should know this now. He pondered 
it, as they rode up-town in a battered taxicab 
picked up on the Bowery. 

What difference did it make to him anyway? 
he asked himself savagely. But it did make a 
difference. - No gentlewoman had ever beiore 
said that she trusted him. He could not dis- 
miss the phenomenon of his strange elation at 
Faith’s words. 

He vetoed her desire to go at once to her 
father’s rooms at the Montgomery. ‘The 
senator’s watched every minute,” he told her. 
“Have you no friend to whose house you might 
go? You could telephone from there, and it 
would not be known where you were.” 

“Mrs. Burnside would hide me, if it’s neces- 
sary to hide any more,” she said. 

“We'll go there, then,” said Callender, and 
called the address to the chauffeur. 

Senator Hurdayne frankly wiped away 
tears. He held out his hand to Callender. 
“Tt’s no use my trying to thank you,” he said. 
“T can only tell you that it doesn’t matter 
why you saved my girl to me. The only thing 
that counts is that you did save her. I was 
prepared to pay a hundred thousand dollars 
to Rathbun. I’d have paid him anything in 
the world. I shall pay you at least what he 
asked of me.” 

Callender reddened. He was furious with 
himself for blushing. He could not understand 
why he did not want Senator Hurdayne’s 
money. He shook his head. ‘“That’s all fixed 
“‘He’s promised that 


That’s enough. I’m going to see him 


Hurdayne did not insist. He was an old 
man, and human nature was not an unread 
book to him. He could read Callender’s mind 
and heart. He went back to his daughter. 


XTX 


ERNON stared out the window. He could 

not imagine a more peaceful prospect than 
that which met his eye—the smooth, well- 
kept lawn that sloped gently to the rocks, 
against which the surf pounded sonorously, 
the clipped shrubbery, the collie dogs playing 
on the lawn. It was hard to believe that such 
a scene was the center of enemy activity in 
the United States, that Herman Dorpel was 
the brains of the great Teutonic conspiracy. 
Vernon marveled at the hold that Germany 
retained upon her sons. 

Suspicious of everything of a Teutonic 
flavor, Dorpel nevertheless was the last man 
to whom he had expected Grenssler to lead him, 
for Dorpel had made his great fortune entirely 
in America. An immigrant boy, he had 
founded his fortune in the Middle West. His 
activities had branched out. Now, from his 
office in New York, he directed railroads, banks, 
and mines. 

No shadow of suspicion had fallen upon him. 
All his various organizations had been offered 
to the Government to help in the sale of Liberty 
Bonds. He had subscribed personally to many 
million dollars’ worth of bonds. It was known 
that he had discharged dozens of employees 
because of their alleged pro-Germanism. His 
benefactions to the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., 
the Knights of Columbus, and various other 
forms of relief work equaled those of any man 
in the country. 


If these evidences of Dorpel’s love fOr the 
land of his adoption had come since the de 
laration of war by America, the public and the 
Government might have been inclined to logk 
upon them as evidences of a desire to r 
suspicion. But long before America enterej 
the war, he had been vehement in his denung. 
ations of Prussianism; he had spared neithe 
time for money in his activities in behalf ¢ 
the Allies. Small wonder that Vernon had 
been amazed when Grenssler had taken hin 
to Dorpel’s office! 

That was yesterday. Placid though they 
mosphere was, Vernon knew well’ that eyey 
servant of the multimillionaire was armed gy 
watchful. He had ventured a mild protest 4 
Dorpel, stating that his failure to report to thy 
Secret Service authorities might result in 
picion being directed toward him. But Domé 
had merely laughed. 

“Tt no longer matters, Mr. Vernon, this sys 
picion of your Secret Service. The day is nop 
so close that we shall strike before they coy 
possibly act upon such suspicion.” : 

Vernon had shrugged his shoulders and pro 
tested no longer. 

Now it was with difficulty that he repress 
signs of nervousness. He sat down and accept: 
ed a cigar, a wonderfully flavored panetela, that 
Dorpel offered him. Somewhere in the Souné 
a U-boat was making its sly way toward Do: 
pel’s estate. So much he knew. But beyond 
that, he was in ignorance. Dorpel blew 
smoke ring. He pointed as it floated gent) 
upward to break upon a chandelier. : 

“So breaks the unstable, loosely-foundel 
thing that is called America,” he said. “Upm 
German steel it dashes itself to pieces.” 

“Gott sei dank!” said Grenssler. 


‘THE scholarly banker smiled upon the iit 
man. ‘You have waited long for yourr 
ward, eh, Heinrich? Well, it comes at last.” 
“Tt can not come too soon for me,” assertell 
Grenssler. ‘‘To have been a tailor for twenty 
years, fitting clothing to Yankee swine, whoa 
the robes of emperors could not ennoble!” He 
looked at Vernon. ‘I mean no offense to you, 
my Vernon,” he said. 

Vernon smiled. ‘You don’t offend me,” kk 
said. 

Dorpel’s eyes narrowed a bit, but if he read 
something into the emphasis of Vernon's reply, 
he dismissed it almost immediately. He rubbed 
his hands together. 

“A few days more,” he said, “and I a@ 
throw off the mask.” 

“You have worn it well,” said Vernon. 

“But it has galled my flesh,” said Dorp; 
his face took on a look of hatred. “To haw 
borne the abuse of my countrymen—it hs 
not been easy,” he said. “But His Majesy 
exacted it, and I—His Majesty is Germany, 
and Germany’s word is law. I have served, 
the Yankee swine have never suspected. They 
have praised me because of my apparent hai 
for the Fatherland. The very fact that [have 
been denounced in Germany has made this 
country the more convinced of my loyalty 
Finesse is beyond Yankee comprehensiol 
The American can not understand that I hay 
been one of the greatest public assets to! 
German Government.” 

“Public assets?” queried Vernon. | 
Dorpel smiled. “Exactly,” he said. 
have opposed peace. I have stated on a hut 
dred public occasions that Germany must 
crushed. Coming from an American-D0® 
citizen, that would not have the effect up® 
the German people that it does, coming from 
me. For the German Government can poll 
to me; it can ask its people to note what hat 
there must be of Germany in the world if 
man born in Germany can be so affected by} 
that he will speak asI do. I amas well know 
in Germany as I am in the United States. > 
I do two things at once: I kill any susply 
there may be of me here,.and [ inflame 
German mind against all things Americal. 
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in Glass Vials 


Bottle in Each Package 





& \. Fresh Fruit 
Cae Flavors 
Sealed in Glass 


A Bottle in 
Each Package 
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Rich, Fruity Desserts 


In Midwinter—Quick, Varied, Economical 


Do you realize, Mrs. Housewife, how much Jiffy- 
Jell means to you? 

Here is a new type of gelatine dainty. The flavors 
come in liquid form, in glass —a vial in each package. 


All the fruit flavors are made from the fresh, ripe 
fruit itself. The juices are highly condensed. We 
use, for instance, half a ripe pineapple to flavor one 
Jiffy-Jell dessert. And we use 65 Loganberries for 
the flavor in one package. 


The vial keeps these flavors fresh. Their richness 
makes them abundant. So a Jiffy-Jell dessert or salad 
tastes like a fresh-fruit dainty. 


Costs Little 


One package of 
Jiffy-Jell serves six 
people in mold form, 
or 12 if you whip the 
jell. It comes ready- 
sweetened. The vial 
of flavor comes with 
it. The dessert is 
complete. 

Simply add boil- 
ing water, then the 
flavor from the vial. 
Add nothing else un- 
less you choose to 
do so. 


Style 6 
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'Mail Us This Coupon 


When You Buy Jiffy-Jell From Your Grocer 


10 Flavors 


Mold Offers 


Buy from your grocer two packages 


~ 


Mint Lime of Jiffy-Jell. Then send this coupon to us. 
F 
— haa ae Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only— 
R and we will mail you three individual 
- hain dessert molds as we picture. 
herr 
Lo y Or enclose 20c and we will send six 
ganberry molds—enough to serve a full package 
Strawberry of Jiffy-Jell. The value is 60c per set. 
Pineapple Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only— 
Orange and we will send Bd choice of these , Write 
Lemon eae aluminum mols, valued at 50c 
For Desserts —— 
Also Coffee Pint Dessert Mold, heart-shaped. (B) 
Flavor Or Pint Dessert Mold, fluted. (C) 


Or6-Portion Vegetable Salad Mold. (D) 
Or 6 Portion Fruit Salad Mold. (E) 


Two Packages 
for 25 Cents 








Style 5 
Individual Dessert Molds Made of Pure Aluminum 
Assorted Styles — See Offers Below 
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lainly— 
give full address. 


Your Name 
Address 


Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture. 
flavors in vials. 


For Desserts 
and Salads 


In Glass Vials 


Think of serving a whole family with a fruit-made 
dessert in midwinter for 1214 cents. 


Salad Flavors, Too 


Lime flavor — made from lime fruit — makes tart, 
green salad jell. Serve with the salad, or mix the 
salad articles into the jell before cooling. Use cooked 
or uncooked vegetables. Utilize left-overs. Or mix 
in meat scraps and make a jellied meat loaf. . 


Mint Jiffy-Jell makes a garnish jell rich in fresh- 
mint flavor. Serve with cold meats or roast lamb. 


We Give Molds 


Mf\\\— 


4 Great Flavors 


Jiffy-Jell comes in 10 
flavors but the finest, 
we think, are Logan- 
berry, Pineapple, Lime 
and Mint. Try two of 
these flavors — learn 
what Jiffy-Jell means 
to you. Then tell us 
what molds you want. 

Get them today. 
Know the new-style, 
fruity dainties which a 
million homes enjoy. 
They will add delights 
to many winter dinners. 








the following molds as per your offer: 


(eat Faber csstece 


[State Molds Wanted] 








ail coupon to 


Waukeshe Pure Food Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


In using advertisements see page 6 


*JufyJeu 


True Fruit Flavors 
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3 I have today received two packages of Jiffy- 
By Jell from 
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$4 {Name of Grocer} 

a) Now I enclose ...... cents, for which mail me 
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Nothing else has true-fruit 
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A Prize Recipe 


The Van Camp Soup we deal with here 
started with a famous French recipe. It won 
the prize in a Parisian culinary contest. A 
noted chef from the Hotel Ritz in Paris 
brought it to our kitchens. 

The original recipe was considered the finest 
soup of its kind in existence. 


Three Years of Tests 


In the Van Camp kitchens, our scientific 
cooks—all college trained—worked three years 
to perfect it. 

They tested hundreds of methods and 
blends. They fixed a standard for every 
material. When they reached the pinnacle cf 
flavor, they recorded every step. 

Now a six-page formula, minutely specifying 
every detail, is forever fol lowed in that soup. 


“VAN N G@MPs 


Soups - xisus 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans 
Chili Con Carne 


Evaporated Milk 


. Good Housekeeping 


The Scientific Way 
to Make Soup 





Catsup 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 






A 24-Hour Process 


This particular soup requires 24 hours in 
the making. It combines 19 ingredients, all 
of which meet a fixed standard. 

Some must be cut to a certain size. Some 
must be analyzed. Each must be cooked ata 
certain heat for a specified number of minutes. 
Thus the soup when done is exactly like the 
model soup adopted. 














Simply Heat It 





The soup comes to you at a trifling cost, 
ready to serve when you heat it. It is match 
less in flavor—the finest soup of its kind that 
was ever created. 

So with all the 18 Van Camp Soups. Eaci 
was a famous recipe. Each was _ perfected 
through countless tests by culinary experts. 
And each brings | you a superlative soup, ready 
to serve in a minute. Try a can today. 














Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Spaghetti 
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His vanity was colcssal; he seemed to think 
that what he said affected the course of the 
Yet it was not a vanity without foun- 
dation. Dorpel was a man of tremendous 
power, reputation, and influence. It gave 
Vernon a new insight into the German idea to 
realize that Dorpel was risking the huge for- 
tune he had builded— indeed, risking his life. 

It was the German conceit. Germany was 
destined to rule the world. Dorpel undoubtedly 
thought that he was risking less in being a 
traitor to America than in opposing Germany. 

“Vet your purchase of Liberty Bonds! Is 
not that a bad investment?” asked Vernon. 

Dorpel laughed. ‘“‘We Germans will see 
that your Government pays its debts. The 
security is excellent, the returns good. And 
the confidence that my purchases inspire in 
me—” He rose. ‘‘We shall not bother to 
dress for dinner.” 

Vernon was glad that it was not necessary to 
wear formal clothing this evening. It might 
be necessary for him to attempt flight at any 
moment; evening clothes would render him 


world. 


conspicuous. 

He tried not to think of Faith. His duty 
was to the Government; to think too much 
of Faith might distract him from his precari- 
ous task. And yet, he was human, and a lover. 
Somewhere in the city that he had left behind 
him, Rathbun detained Faith. Others must 
be delegated to the duty that should have been 
his, the rescuing of the girl he loved. Yet he 
could not believe that Rathbun would dare 
harm her. It was this feeling that buoyed him. 

Conversation languished at dinner. The 
U-boat that was expected was overdue several 
hours. Hours were little on a transatlantic 
voyage, but yesterday a wireless had been de- 
livered to Dorpel, stating that the submarine 
was but fifty miles off Montauk Point. Of 
course the U-boat could hardly be expected 
to arrive during the day, but the expectation 
of it put constraint upon the hearts of all. 

There was deep water directly off the shore 
of the Dorpel estate; also there was a shel- 
tered cove where the U-boat could lie at 
anchor; and inasmuch as Dorpel owned the 
land for miles along the shore, it was doubtful 
if a more ideal spot could have been found as a 
port of arrival. Several trips, as the financier 
boasted, had already been made. Officers of 
the German army had been landed. But to- 
night was to arrive one who would be in su- 
preme command of the German forces in 
America. And when he arrived— 

Vernon had no plan as yet. Circumstances 
must guide his actions. And in his room after 
dinner, having left Grenssler and Dorpel 
engaged in a game of chess, Vernon prayed God 
that the circumstances might be propitious. 


T was long after midnight when a servant 

awakened him. He dressed hastily and de- 
scended to the huge library. Grenssler and 
Dorpel were there. and with them was a man 
whom Vernon had not seen before. All three 
lifted haggard faces at Vernon’s entrance. 

“Ober-Leutnant Bakst, this is Mr. Vernon,” 
said Dorpel. 

Vernon stared at the man. 
non returned the bow. 

“There has been catastrophe,” said Dorpel 
nervously. ‘An American cruiser sighted our 
U-boat and sunk her. Bakst here swam ashore. 
[It was almost dark, and he was unobserved. 
He landed on Long Island and made his way 
to one there, a fisherman whom we trust. Just 
now he was brought over here by motor-boat.” 

“Then your plans—they’re given up?” 
said Vernon. 

Dorpel shook his head. “They are ma- 
tured,” he said. “They awaited but the 
arrival of General von Ellsler. He has not 
come, but His eyes took on the familiar 
glare of the German fanatic. His voice grew 
shrill. “Von Ellsler was a great man,” he 
said. “May the God of Germany receive him! 


He bowed. Ver- 


(To be continucd.) | 


The Web of the Spider 


Lut no one man is vital to the destiny of Ger- 
many. Weare ready. The time isat hand. If 
we delay, we dishearten the sons of the Father- 
land here. Furthermore, every day that we 
postpone our blow means that new troops, mu- 
nitions, and food are sent to Europe to our foes. 
We must strike now. Is it not so, Bakst?” 

The young officer nodded. “It was the plan 
not to delay at all,” he said. ‘General von 
Ellsler has said time and again that haste was 
vital. The entrance of America into the war, 
while it has not discouraged our people, has 
made them apprehensive. They have begun 
to wonder whether, with all the world against 
her, Germany can triumph. The sooner the 
blow is struck, the less apprehension there 
will be. The morale of the people will improve. 
Von Ellsler was a great general, but there are 
others who can cope with the Yankees.” 

Dorpel was silent for a moment. When he 
spoke, his tones were firm. ‘We wait no 
longer,” he said. ‘Tomorrow we go to New 
York. Within seven days the city will be in 
our hands. And the rest of the sea coast will 
also be ours.’’ He looked at the other three 
men. “This is the hour of our triumph and 
also the hour of our trial. There must be no 
faltering now. We risk everything, but we 
risk it for the Fatherland. We will sleep now,” 
he finished abruptly. ‘‘We need strength.” 


ERNON went to his room again. He sat 
by the window, staring out into the dark- 











ness. Slowly his eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom. He could make out the shrubbery, the 
trees, the white macadam road. He could hear 
the waves, almost still now, lapping the shore. 

There were few Americans so indebted to 
their country as was Herman Dorpel to the 
land of his adoption. He had come to it in 
poverty. It had received him welcomingly and 
had given him all the things of which this vast 
estate was but a sample—wealth, power, posi- 
tion, influence! It had not borne against him 
the fact that he was of foreign birth. The very 
things that he, a poor boy, could never have 
aspired to in Germany, he had been granted 
here. And yet, such was the slant of the Teu- 
tonic mind, he risked all that he had gained 
to help perpetuate a system which would de- 
prive the poor man of the advantages that 
America had given him. 

And free, liberty-loving, easy-going America 
might be betrayed to her enemy by Dorpel 
and Dorpel’s like! As far as Vernon knew, he 
alone could smash the plot that threatened his 
native land. And he himself was to all intents 
and purposes a prisoner. Grenssler’s sus- 
picions had been lulled, but at best they only 
slumbered. For Vernon to make a single move 
that savored of what they would undoubtedly 
call treachery would probably be the signal 
for his death. The place was guarded; he 
could not escape from here. 

Indeed, if the road to escape had been open 
to him, he would not have taken it. To de- 
liver Dorpel to the authorities would not be 
enough. A great plan that involved the use 
of military force against America had awaited, 
before being put into operation, the arrival of 
General von Fllsler. Von Ellsler had died. 
Yet the great plan moved onward. Suppose 

and Vernon felt the pistol in his pocket 
Dorpel was slain? He answered his own ques- 
tion by a shake of his head. If the military 
movement could go ahead without Von Ellsler, 
then it was certain that the plot could not be 
dependent upon one man, The hour was al- 
most at hand, Dorpel had said. — Teutonic 
efficiency was a byword. There was no ques- 
tion but that even the death of Dorpel could 
not affect the great plan. All the leaders must 
be captured. And it was only by permitting 
Dorpel to live on that Vernon could hope to 
land those associated with Dorpel. No thought 
of safety for hjmself moved Vernon. He 
arrived at the conclusion, because it was the 
only conclusion. 





Ask Your Electrical Dealer to 

Demonstrate APEX Fea'ures! 

The Apex Elec. Distrib’t’g Co. 
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DISCRIMINATING women 
choose Butterfly Tints to dye 


their waists and lingerie 


contain no acid—and come in 18 
exclusive tones, each one of un 


equalled lustre 


‘ Just press the 
little bulb of 


Butterfly Tint 
against he side of a bowlof cle r 
water—dip the garment—and 

—. it’s beautifully dyed in a jiffy 

Y ou can secure Butterfly Tints 
from your druggist, Or if he is 
not supplied, he will be glad to 
order for you. | 

| 
| 


Butterfly Tinting Company 


Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


| 
\ They 

require no boiling or hot water— | 

} 
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Home-Making asa Profession 
Is a 100 pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
study Domestic Science courses, fitting for well- 
paid positions and home efficiency. 
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Protect Your Baby 


Every means within our control 
must be taken to conserve life in baby- 
hood. It must be protected against 
disease—it must be safe from every 
form of accidental injury. 

As a gift for baby, surely there can 
be none more thoughtful or more 
sensible than a 


%* Northwestern 
Safety First High Chair 


Just the chair the American mother 
has been looking for. It has safety 
features not obtainable in any other 
chair. Its snow-white porcelain tray 
may be kept sweét and clean with a 
hot cloth—no absorption and no cor- 
ners to accumulate spilt food. Safety 
strap prevents baby climbing up or 
sliding out under tray. Wide flare of 
the chair legs prevents accidental 
tipping. 

Much of baby’s life is spent in the 
high chair, but there’s always danger 
in the ordinary wooden tray chair. 
Don’t take chances. 


Many Splendid Styles 


A style to meet an 
in period or mission, wood or fibr 
If your dealer won't supply you, we 
will. Send for war-time economy fold 
No. 30. 


NORTHWESTERN MFG. CO. 


Fort Atkinson Wis. 
Est. 1866 


preference 


Make Your Garden Produce 4, 


more vegetables for immediate 


and future use, more fruits 
for table and preserving, more 
flowers for brightnes:. and joy. 
To get the maximum returns 
for the minimum labor and 
expense this year, plant 


Storrs &HarrisonSeeds 


Sixty-five years of continuous ser 
vice to American gardeners; 1200 
acres of nursery stock; thou- 
sands of pleased customers. 

Our 1919 Catalogue 
of vegetable and flower seeds, 
Fruits, Shrubs, Shade Trees, is 
ready. Write today, Free. 


Box 223. _Painesville. Ohio 





y Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Useful in every room of the house — Parlor, + 
Bedroom, Bath or Kitchen —to hang any- 
thing to walls, without disfiguring woodwork, 
plaster or paper. 


*% Moore Push-Less Hangers , 

“The Hanger with the Twist” ' 
Once you try them, you will never again } 
use a nail or a screw to hang heavy Pic- 
tures, Mirrors, Clocks, ¢ lothing, or any 
thing weighing up to 100 pounds. Easy 
to use. Won't mar walls. 


At Stationery, Hardware, 
Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 
Send 10c for Miustrated Booklet and Samples. 
Moore Push-Pin Company 
Dept.27 Philadelphia, Pa. 


at BERTHE MAY’S ORIGINAL CORSET FOR 
4 


MATERNITY 


Comfort, abdominalsupport. Protects mother 

and child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. 

Write for Booklet No. 7,free in plain, sealed envelope. 

Mail orders, full satisfaction. Fine for stout women 

a0) and invalids. Rerthe May, 10 E. 46th St., N. Y. 
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Sisters 


(Continued from page 42) 


“H’m,” Martin commented. 

“Tf any one mentioned Cherry’s name in 
connection with George,” Alix said firmly, 
“that was perfectly malicious slander.” 

“‘Sewall’s name wasn’t mentioned,”’ Martin 


said hastily. 


“Whose name was mentioned, then?” Alix 


| pursued hotly. 


“Well, nobody’s name was mentioned.” 


| Martin took a great many creased and rubbed 


| over. 


papers from his vest pockets and shifted them 
Finally, with a deliberate hand he se- 


| lected one and put the others away. “This is 


from my mother,” he said. ‘‘My aunt—” 

“We saw her here a week or two ago,” Alix 
said as he paused. 

“Well, she was in Portland and saw the 
folks,’ said Martin. “And my mother 
writes me this.”’ And after a few seconds of 
searching, he read from the letter: ‘ ‘Bessie 
North saw Cherry and Mrs. Joyce in Mill Val- 
ley, and if I were you, I would not let Cherry 
stay away too long. AA girl’s place is with her 
husband, especially when she is as pretty as 
Cherry, and if Bessie is right, somebody else 


| thinks she is pretty, too, and you know it 


doesn’t take much to start people talking.’ 

“That’s all of that,” said Martin, folding 
the letter. He eyed Alix keenly. ‘‘ Well, what 
do you think?” he asked triumphantly. 

“T think that’s a mean, wicked thing to say,” 
she said indignantly. ‘No, Martin,” she 
said, silencing him as he would have inter- 
rupted her, “I know she is beautiful and 
young, and I know—because she’s told me— 


, that you and she feel that your marriage is a 


| him. 





| issue of Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


| difference in the food requirement. 
| most important factor of all to notice is the 





| when she met me today. 
| to telephone you—then she fussed over your 


mistake, but if you think—” 

“Oh, she said that, did she?” 

“Don’t use that tone!’ Alix commanded 
him quickly. ‘She didn’t blame you or her- 
self, except that she didn’t listen to my father, 
who thought she was too young to marry any 
one. But if you want to lose her, Martin,” 
Alix said with heat, “just let her suspect all 
this petty suspicion. Cherry’s proud—”’ 

“Now, look here,” he said with his air of 
assurance, “I’m proud, too. And if I don’t 
choose to go through life as a divorced man—”’ 

“Nobody’s talking of divorce,” Alix hushed 
“But no woman would stand having 
other women spy and suspect—” 

“How about this Sewall?” he muttered. 
“By George, she had something on her mind 
First she wanted 


message—she was way over by the Oakland 
side, anyway—” 

“Cherry gets fluttered very easily,” 
reminded him. 

“Well, she was fussed all right this morning. 


Alix 


| She said not to mention it to Alix, because she 


he STORRS & HARRISON Co. | 44 promised that it should go on time. I 


thought maybe she meant that you wanted 
her to go herself. ‘No,’ she said, ‘a note 
would do just as well to say goodby.’ ” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
Alix said, puzzled. 


“Your note,” Martin explained. 

“What note? I didn’t write any note. 
Cherry telephoned—” 

“No,” he said patiently and perfun torily, 
“ y r = , , 

you wanted Cherry to say goodby to those 

people—who—were—sailing. That was all, 
She wrote it; it got there in time, I zuess, 
Anyway, I heard the girl rush it to the 
boat.” 

“Oh!” Alix said. ‘“‘Oh—”’ she added. Her 
tone betrayed nothing, but she was thoroughly 
at sea. “Did I ask Cherry to say goodby to 
any one?” she asked herself, going back to the 
beginning of the long day. Instinct warned 
her that nothing would be gained by sharing 
her perplexity with Martin. “I give you my 
word that she hasn’t been five minutes alone 
with any one but Peter and me,” she said 
frankly, looking into Martin’s eves. ‘Now, 
are you satisfied?” 

“Sure, I’m satisfied.’ he answered “She 
doesn’t go into town to lunch with any one?” 
he asked. 

“No,” Alix said scorniully. “She 
lunches with us. You don’t deserve her, 
talk so about her, Martin,”’ she said. 

“Well, I’m not anybody’s fool, you know,” 
he assured her. “All right, I'll take your say- 
so for it.’ He yawned. “Trouble with 
Cherry is, she hasn’t enough to do,” he fin- 
ished sapiently. 

“]’m a poor person to discuss Cherry with,” 
Alix hinted, with an unsmiling nod for good- 
night. 

She looked at Cherry’s corn-colored head, 
ten minutes later, with a thrill of maternal 
protectiveness. Cherry was evidently asleep, 
buried deep under the blue army blankets. 
But Alix did not sleep that night. 

She did not even undress. For it was while 
sitting on the side of her bed, ready to begin 
the process, that through her excited and in- 
dignant and whirling thoughts the first sus- 
picion shot like a touch of flame. ‘How dares 
Martin—how dares he!”’ her thoughts had run. 
And then suddenly she had said, ‘Why, she 
has seen no one but Peter—she has seen no 
one but Peter! 

“Tl tell Peter all this, when Martin has 
gone,” Alix decided. ‘He'll be furious—he 
adores Cherry—he’ll be furious—he thinks 
that there is no one like Cherry—!” 

The words she spoke came back to her, 
and she said them again, half aloud, with 
a look of pain and almost of fear sud- 
denly coming into her eyes. ‘‘Peter adores 
Cherry—” 

And then she knew. Even while the sick 
suspicion formed itself, vague and menacing 
and horrible, in her heart, she knew the truth 
of it. And though for hours she was to weigh 
it and measure it, to remember and question and 
compare all the days and hours that she and 
Peter and Cherry had been together, from the 
moment the thought was born she knew that 
it was to be with her as an accepted fact for all 
time to come. 


(To be continued) 


Kitchen Soldiers: 


Buy by Ration 


(Continued from page 70) 


to the lists on page 122 of the February, 1918, 
Those which 
she could not find there were filled in by us. 


| The fact that this family, at least as far as 
| the adults are concerned, are not up to a 


standard weight should doubtless make some 
But the 


proportion between the protein allowance and 
the total caloric allowance. Of the total 
calories allowed for a day, from to to 13 per- 
cent should be from protein material. In this 
list the total requirements were 71,050 calories, 


| of which 9135 calories or 12.8 percent were 


from protein. After deducting certain ma- 


terials from the given list and adding others, 
the actual weekly consumption was 60,720 
total calories, of which 5730 were from protein. 
This means that 12 percent of the food actually 
consumed was from protein material. Although 
this is a slight reduction, in our estimation the 
balance has been well kept. The experience o 
this Kitchen Soldier in using the marketing 
list made out for her on a caloric basis should 
be valuable to other Kitchen Soldiers. Her 
experience will also answer the question 0 
many who have believed that any list made 
out on a caloric basis would fail to furnish 
enough food to satisfy the wants of their 
families. 
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HEN Gladstone and Disraeli were just entering upon their 
parliamentary careers, Morrell’s Yorkshire Hams had already 
acquired fame. The delicacy and flavor of these hams was fre- 
quently a theme for discussion among the epicures of London. 


Established on merit nearly a century ago and sustained by public 
confidence, the house of John Morrell & Co. continues to bring plea- 
surable satisfaction to many thousands of homes. The name Morrell’s 
“Towa’s Pride” is a symbol of excellence that can only be attained by 
the Yorkshire cure originated by the founder of this noted institution. 


Morrell’s “lowa’s Pride” Hams 


With the Famous Yorkshire Flavor 


The Morrell Household Calendar for 1919 is of unusual value. 
It is ready now and will be sent free upon request. 


When does Easter occur in 1919? ~~ When did the U.S. declare war against Germany? 
When does Mother’s Day occur? When did. the great World War begin? 
When does the Daylight Saving Period begin and end? 
When is Ground Hog Day in 1919? When does Flag Day occur? 
These and many other timely questions are answered in an interesting way by the Morrell 
illustrated household calendar. Send for a copy today. 


JOHN MORRELL & Co. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 





MINUTE TAPIOCA CROQUETTES 


Put into saucepan 1 cup drained liquor from boiled kidney beans. When boiling, add 3 
thick: remove from fire. add 1 teaspoonful tomato catsup, salt 


Minate Tapioca Substitute; cook until smooth and 
pepper and a dash of red pepper. 


fry in hot fat. Serve with sauce. Sauce: 


Masa 1 cup of hot boiled kidne: 


cooked, mix welt together; while hot stape into croquettes, roll in 
Put one tablespoonful each of 


heaping tablespoonfuls 


beans, add Minute Tapioca Substitute already 
jour dip in beaten egg, toss in bread crumbs and 
utter and flour in a saucepan, mix until} 


smooth, add 1 cup strained tomatoes, 1 spray minced ings 1 chopped onion, 1 chopped small green pepper. 
erve hot, 


Season highly with salt and pepper. 
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Simmer for ten minutes, 
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A New Minute Product 


UR country needs ships. Those which 
had plied between the Orient and 
America, bringing tapioca to our factory, 
are now transporting supplies to France. 
Our people, soldiers and civilians alike, 
need the energy-building qualities which 
Minute Tapioca possesses. Without ships 
we could not bring 
tapioca from far-off 
Java. So we com- 
bined tapioca with 
netive flours and pro- 
duced Minute Tapi- 
oca Substitute. 
Maintaining the 
high standard of all 
Minute products, it 
possesses the same 
delightful flavor and 


_No Soaking 
Always Ready 


food value found in Minute Tapioca. 
Your favorite dessert, or conservation 
dish of Minute Tapioca, will taste exactly 
the same when made with Minute Tapi- 
oca Substitute. Your reputation with your 
family and friends for making the “ best 
ever”? dishes will be as great as ever 
when you use it. 

Minute Gelatine makes delicious gela- 
tine dishes of all kinds. It dissolves in- 
stantly in hot water, 
and is measured for 
use. 

It jells to firmness 
without becoming 
rubbery. 

Look for the famil- 
iar red and blue 
package. 


Send for the Conservation Cook Book 
fullof new and tcmpting receipts 


nowpe puddings ond 
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31 EAST MAIN STREET 
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The Bishop shook his head, while his foot, 
undetected, beat time to the waltz. ‘She 
doesn’t look bad—” he reflected wistfully, 
“just a child.” 

“You missionary fellows are too accustomed 
to dealing with crude material,” Glendower 
retorted, helping himself to caviare. Civiliza- 
tion is only another word for dissimulation. 
We all try to look what we are not, and some 
of us succeed. That party on your right, for 
instance—no, don’t turn immediately—might 
be Surbiton out for its yearly ‘do.’ Well, I 
know for a fact that two of them have done 
time. Forgery. The elderly lady with hair 
parted down the middle and the jet brooch, 
ten years—passing faked Bank of England 
notes. A very violent and dangerous character 


into the bargain.” 

‘T THINK that’s really tragic,” the Bishop 
interrupted. “A very nice-looking old 

lady! I’m sure with bétter opportunities—” 

“That’s your clerical sentimentality, Lly- 
welyn. You simply can’t judge. Now there’s 
a man over there I'd like you to notice—yes, 
with the yellow mustache and the bald head. 
A noted crook. The police have been after 
him for years. Far too clever. Don’t stare. 
We'll be seeing him again. Have some of 
your champagne, dear fellow.” 

“T suppose I’d better,” the Bishop con- 
sented doubtfully. 

“Much better. It will help you to keep up 
appearances. We don’t want any one to sus- 
pect you. They’re naturally rather nervy. 
Anything might happen to any of them any 
minute.” 

“If my Kamketchgars knew there was a 
place like this in England,” said the Bishop 
with sudden bitterness, “they’d be so shocked 
they'd wipe the lot of us off the face of the 
earth.” 

Mr. Glendower shrugged dispassionately. 
“T daresay your precious Kamketchgars are 
just as wicked as they know how to be,” he 
said. “It’s all a matter of education—” He 
broke off, aware of some violent atmospheric 
upheaval in his immediate neighborhood, and 
perceived that his companion’s appearance 
had suddenly completely changed. His ex- 
pression of rather awed distress had vanished. 
He sat back, his fists clenched on the table, 
his shoulders squared, his eyes two points of 
white-hot anger. “My dear Llywelyn,” 
Glendower began with contrition. ae 
wouldn’t have hurt your feelings for the world. 
I'm sure under your shepherding the Kam- 
ketchgars make the most admirable citizens—” 

“The cads! The unspeakable cads!” the 
Bishop exclaimed passionately. 

“Well,” his brother retorted, “you asked 
me to show you the species. If you wanted 
angels—”’ 

“Can’t they even respect innocence?’’ the 
Bishop demanded of high heaven. ‘I should 
have thought even the blackest-hearted rascal 
would be moved by such a spectacle.” 

Here Glendower realized that there was 
more than the insult to his late flock at the 
bottom of his companion’s wrath. A Mephis- 
tophelian simper on the face of the nearest 
waiter further drew his attention to the fact 
that within a radius of several tables every 
one was smiling. The smile ranged in quality 
irom good-natured amusement through toler- 
ant superiority to acid contempt. And it was 
not directed against the Bishop. Reassured 
on this point, Glendower followed the direction 
of the general gaze. 

She was quite alone, and very young, and 
very pretty. And she was eating the wrong 
end of her asparagus. 

Mr. Rhys Glendower forgot the Bishop and 
screwed in a delighted eye-glass. She was like 
a solitary country flower set in the midst of a 
cluster of haughty orchids. She was lonely, 
and out of place, and delicious as an old- 
fashioned song. Her clothes were evidently 


An Episcopal Scherzo 


(Continued from page 49) 


her very best, and to the veriest tyro it was 
obvious that they had been constructed in 
some sleepy village whither no fashion of any 
sort had ever penetrated. They were so 
utterly wrong that they escaped criticism. <A 
pair of cotton gloves lay on the table, and an 
absurd satin bag. 

She looked at no one, but all the time she 
was adjusting herself, trying to seem at ease, 
making jerky, would-be careless movements. 
And there was something heroic in the way she 
struggled with the thick white stalks of her 
asparagus. Because it was evident that she 
had no confidence in her own procedure. Her 
small, childish face grew flushed with distress, 
and her hand shook. Once, as though against 
her will, she glanced up, only to encounter the 
head-waiter’s satirical stare. Her eyes dropped 
instantly, but not long afterward a slow, un- 
governable tear trickled down her cheek. 

“Poor child!” Llywelyn-ap-Morgan mut- 
tered between his teeth. ‘Poor child!” Per- 
ceiving that his vis-d-vis’s face reflected the 
general feeling, he leaned forward. ‘Do you 
find it funny?” he asked menacingly. 

Mr. Rhys Glendower came back to caviare 
and the Bishop. It is probable that he already 
foresaw danger. At any rate his tone was dis- 
tinctly peevish. ‘No, I don’t,” he said, “I 
think it tragic—with forced asparagus at thirty 
shillings a bundle. And I do hope, my dear 
Llywelyn,” he added, “that you will do nothing 
rash.” 

“T have never done anything rash in my 
life,” the Bishop retorted indignantly. 

Then he got up and walked across to the 
forlorn diner. 

One does not live among the Kamketchgars 
without learning to act promptly and with 
dexterity under all circumstances, and the 
Bishop’s maneuver was carried out in perfect 
order. He stood between the girl and the 
curious, amused watchers. 

“Please to pretend to. know me,” he said. 
“And, my dear young lady, try the other end. 
It’s so much nicer.” 


IV 


ER small, shaking hand rested in his for 

quite a minute. In fact he held on to it 
firmly and reassuringly, because he saw that 
otherwise the tears would break out in good 
earnest. All the time he talked to her—of the 
weather, of the music, of anything that came 
into his head. And presently she looked up. She 
saw that he was larger than any other man in 
the room, and possibly the fact comforted her, 
for her quivering lips first steadied and then 
smiled. It was a very delightful smile—child- 
like, and doubtful, and a little mischievous, as 
though behind her present grief lay consider- 
able possibilities of mirth. Even her tears 
twinkled. 

“And how was I to know which end would 
be the right one, whatever?” she said resent- 
fully. “The horrid stuff! I never saw it in all 
my life before.” 

“At your age I shouldn’t have known 
either,” the Bishop admitted. ‘They didn’t 
grow it in our parts, and if they had, I shouldn’t 
have got any.” 

“And th’ peepul laffin’ so,” she persisted 
miserably. “Oh, yess—indeed, I know. As 
though it burnt me all over it wass—and 
they’re laffin’ now—that big gentleman with 
the bald face especially — just dyin’ of 
laffin’.”’ 

“Well, I dare say they’ll stop in a minute,” 
the Bishop said. He sat down in the vacant 
place opposite her and folded his arms. He 
looked steadily at the head-waiter, and when 
that personage abruptly remembered that he 
had business elsewhere, the Bishop’s eye 
passed on to the occupants of the next table. 
The elderly lady with the jet brooch happened 
to be among them, but she made no stand in 
the least worthy of her ferocious reputation, 
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COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
May be chosen either for the en- 
tire furnishing or here and there 
a well selected piece to harmonize 


with the surrounding interior. The 
Leavens way of allowing the pur- 
chaser to specify the color, finish 
or decoration has made many sat- 
isfied customers. This, of course, 
is in addition to the large assort- 
ment of designs and styles always 
carried in stock. 

Shipments carefully made, insur- 
ing safe delivery. 

Send for complete catalog of over 
200 illustrations and color chart. 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS &£CO. mvc. 


ANUPACTURERS 
32 Canal St. BOSTON, MASS. 








; i= DIRECT. 
FROM MANUFACTURERS 


If you will send us your name and address we 
will send you samples and prices of our 


VICTORY BRAND 


Knitting Yarn in Khaki, natural, gray and navy, 
a particularly fine yarn for sweaters. 

We can supply knitters, while the supply fasts, 
with this yarn and with a special yarn for socks 
at a very attractive price. Do not delay as the 
supply at present prices is limited. 


LINCOLN YARN COMPANY, 
97 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 








A treat for the teeth that 
makes a smile worth while. 


Free from coloring matter 
Sanitol is white and pure. 





French Convent embroidered, Im- 
ported quality at domestic prices, 
Designs exclusive and exquisite. In- 
fants’ to 3 yrs., on approval. French 
Caps and Boy Dresses a specialty. 
Catalog for stamp, Vay Belle DaVis, 
1018 Marine Building, Chicago Illinois. 


**275 CONSERVATION RECIPES” 


isthe title of book by Carolyn Putnam Webber, Every woman who pre 
pares food or oversees its preparation should have @ copy of this practical 
book. It meets the emergency offood problems with recipes for releasing 
Wheat, Meats, Fats, Sugar. Neatly bound and sent postpaid for 35c. 
Edition limited. 
MISS CAROLYN PUTNAM WEBBER 
Bedford, Mass. 
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HOWARD’S 
and in less than a minute the whole battery. 


was masked and silent. Mr. Rhys Glendower 
held out longest, partly because he had a genu- 
ine right to stare and partly because, as an 
actor, he was accustomed to keep his counte- 
nance under the most trying ordeals. But in 
the end he too sought refuge in his dinner. 

“Tt’s all right now,” the Bishop announced 
genially. ‘They won’t laugh again, I think.” 

“That’s because they’re afraid,” she said 
reverently. 








The Bishop shook his head. “The truth is 
“‘and that this isn’t a nice place.” 
“Oh, but indeed it’s a lufly place! All the 
‘ | Her piquant little face with its upturned 
; 4 nose and frame of golden hair shone with eager- 
Lg " i “Does one’ usually cry in fairy-land?” he 
: |asked. 
SALAD * i a 
DRESSING [| [t was silly of me, whatever. 
Shits asian tidicstaalaahlin Paardhath aieain beak eee No, it wasn’t. It was hecause what I say 
An appetizing, wholesome salad dre sing for ‘e - are here.”’ 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the clean- But J _ are here. . 
; “Oh, weil—as to that, what do you know 
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that they aren’t nice people at all,” he said, 
| lights and music and indeed it’s like fairy-land!” 
PES 
WAN ness. The Bishop found her very touching. 
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SAVE MONEY The Bishop’s eye, that still smoldered chal- 


lenge and indignation, me!ted. “Well, per- 
by Servin haps vou’re right,” he said. ‘At any rate I’m 
y g in the wars sure enough. But shall I guess 


about you instead? You see, in my profession 
one learns to read people quickly, and I saw 
at the first glance that you didn’t belong to 
all this—that without knowing why, you 
weren’t comfortable. I can’t help wondering 
how you come to be here—alone. I should 
like to help you. In fact I don’t feel I could 
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declared triumphantly. ‘At Llanbaedr. My 
father was minister at the Ebeneezer Chapel. 
He wanted me to be minister after him, but I 
wouldn’t, and it nearly broke the old fellow’s 
heart. Dear me, dear me—just hearing you 
brings it all back—the big mountain, and the 
yellow-faced chapel perched on the top, dea- 
lcons in their black coats—and the long, long, 
dusty road on Sunday- 
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tain, too—we have to walk all the way from 
the village. It’s only a little place, whatever. 
It seemed so big to me this morning.” 

“This morning?” the Bishop echoed. 

A faint trouble crept into her tear-dinimed 
eyes. ‘Oh, perhaps I ought not to have said. 
{ was told not to talk about it to any one. 

“But I’m not any one.”’ The Bishop’s smile 

|was very charming. It had all the deliberate 
| guilelessness of a confirmed soul-hunter. ‘I’m 
PRN i 4 |a friend and a fellow countryman in a strange 
Piedmont |land. And your're in difficulty.” 
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astonishment. “Yess, indeed. We have 
only just arrived, look you, and he brought me 
by here for supper whilst he goes to the Bishop 
to buy the license. And then he’s to fetch mg 
and take me for the night to friends.” 3 
stretched out her right hand proudly. “He 
gave me that,”’ she said. i 

“Ah!” the Bishop repeated. He considered= 
the monstrous sham emerald respectfully, 
while his mind worked like a pack of hounds: 
in a covert. Things that he had read up on 
the long voyage home came back to him. = 

He looked up at her with his innocent, de 
lightful smile. ‘And now I should like tg 
know whom [ have to congratulate,” he said. 

“T’m Gwenyth Jones.’ she answered sok 
emnly, “and tomorrow, look you, I shall be 
Lady Northstone.”’ : 

“ Ardderchog!”’ said the Bishop. “And how 
proud your people will be! They will have 
come a long way to see you married.” 

She could not hide the flash of distress. Her 
eyes dropped before his. The hand with the 
glass ring trembled as she brushed away an 
imaginary strand of hair. ** No—indeed= 
they haven’t—they wouldn't. They didn’t 
like him. They didn’t approve. They said 
silly, awful things. They had always lived at 
Llanerchymeydd, look. vou. ‘They didn’t 
understand. So—so we ran away.” 


HE shot him another doubtful, anxious 

glance, but his eyes betrayed neither disgust, 
nor disapproval, nor even astonishment. They 
did not tell her what he thought of a lord who 
gave his promised lady fake emeralds and leit 
her in dubious restaurants at midnight while he 
went off to buy a license from a bishop. They 
were just exceedingly kind. 

It was at this point, in fact. that Llywelyn- 
ap-Morgan proved definitely that ten vears of 
Kamketchgar human nature had not unfitted 
him for dealing with human nature in general. 
He did nothing obvious. He made no appeal 
to her conscience or her common sense. He 
just said, ‘Well, they'll be sad-hearted at 
Llanerchymeydd tonight,’ and left it at that. 

But there was more than guile in this mas- 
terly reticence. The girl had suddenly ceased 
to listen to him. Her eyes no longer cared 
whether he approved or disapproved. They 
were wide open and full of a proud and joytul 
recognition. So that the Bishop knew that 
unless inspiration came to him, it was too late. 

Lord Northstone proved to be an under- 
sized, pink-and-yellow young man. He had 
protuberant blue eyes, narrow shoulders, and a 
rather foolish mouth. His clothes were vulgar 
and in the latest fashion, and the emerald ap- 
peared to be a very fair specimen of his taste in 
jewelry. He looked at the Bishop as a mongrel 
cur looks at the dog in possession of his bone, 
and the Bishop got up and bowed. 

‘Well, and who the devil are you?” his lord- 
ship asked pleasantly. » 

Not even on the occasion of the West African 
chieftain’s abrupt demise had the Bishop 
showed greater self-possession. “‘ Permit me 
to introduce myself, Lord Northstone. Owen 
Llywelyn, at your service. Miss Jones and I 
happen to be friends and fellow countrymen, 
and I ventured to keep her company during 
your absence, more especially as she was being 
annoyed by some of the people here. [I trust 
the intrusion is forgiven.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know so much.” c 

“And that I may be allowed to offer my 
best wishes—” 

His lordship grunted doubtiully. 

“__TIn a little bottle of the best,” added the 
Bishop with mellifluous devilment. — 

And on the flash of the longed-for inspira- 
tion he winked. It was a successful wink. 
From his lonely point of vantage Mr. Rhys 
Glendower witnessed the results with msing 
anxiety and an admiration for his brothers 
conduct and appearance which would have 
been undiluted had it not been tor the painful 
consciousness of the Kamketchgar inquiry, te 
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Archbishop, and Henrietta hovering men- 
acingly in the background. 
The orgy was brief but splendid. It ap- 
peared that among other accomplishments the 
Bishop knew how to tell a funny story. He 
told it with his elbow on the table and the wine- 
glass stem twirling delicately between his 
fingers. His very attitude was ribald. The 
pink-and-yellow young man roared bovine 
approval, and the girl smiled palely and a littte 
anxiously. The lady with the jet brooch at 
the next .able wore an expression of disgust. 
Mr. Rhys Glendower’s dinner was spoiled. 

As the first lights went out, the Bishop strolled 
ecross to his forsaken mentor. His flushed face 
and shining eyes promised the worst. His 
voice, by contrast, was almost shockingly epis- 
copal and authoritative. 

“We are going to take these two with us, 
Thomas,” he announced. ‘‘I’ve invited them, 
and they have accepted. It’s a clear case. 
Nothing but a complete revelation of that 
fellow’s character will save the infatuated girl. 
I am a judge of character, Thomas, and I 
know. He is a drunken scoundrel with the 
worst intentions, and he thinks I’m another. 
Under our influence he will reveal his true colors 
before the night is out, and tomorrow she will 
be on her way back to her Welsh mountains, or 
I’ma Saxon. Waiter, the bill!” 

“But my dear Llywelyn, think of your posi- 
tion.” 

“T do think of it,” the Bishop answered sim- 
ply. “And I am doing my best to live up to it. 
I shall not let that poor child out of my sight 
till she is safe, even if I have to go to the devil 
myself.” He lit a very large cigar with a some- 
what conscious air of abandon. “Tell me, 
Thomas, as one artist to another, don’t you 
think I’m rather wonderful?” 

Mr. Rhys Glendower’s sardonically set 
mouth relaxed. ‘‘ Wonderful!” he admitted 
resignedly. “But [I don’t complain. Hen- 
rietta warned me that vou would be.” 


\ 


(GGLENDOWER ave the directions, and the 

taxi man proceeded down deserted and nar- 
row streets which at another time might have 
excited the Bishop’s crusading spirit by their air 
of skulking wickedness. But the Bishop ap- 
peared lost to the world. And it must be 
admitted that though his facetiousness during 
that long and complicated drive was in itself 
entirely harmless, the Bishop’s general bearing 
was that of a person of no morals in the first 
stages of inebriety. 

Lord Northstone continued to offer uproari- 
ous appreciation, and the girl at his side grew 
silent, anxiously attentive. Every now and 
again she lifted a white face to her companion, 
and her hand slipped into his with an appealing 
pressure. Once she whispered to him, and 
her glance traveled across to the Bishop ques- 
tioningly, as though she were already alarmed 
and bewildered. These things the Bishop noted 
with Machiavellian satisfaction. 

And he was so sorry for her that he decided 
that tomorrow Henrietta and he would take 
her back to Llanerchymeydd and explain 
matters. They would throw an episcopal 
halo round the girlish escapade, and if that 
did not do, the Bishop’s connection with the 
Ebeneezer Chapel might help to establish 
friendly relations. The Bishop, in fact, was 
simultaneously performing a work of rescue 
and reconciliation among his native moun- 
tains and telling his best story ina London taxi, 
when the latter jerked to a violent and discon- 
certing standstill. 

“It’s the liveliest. den in London,” Glen- 
dower explained. “And if they do let you in, 
mind your pockets, that’s all.”’ : 

“Gosh!” said Lord Northstone between re- 
Spect and incredulity. 

They disembarked on a lonely square and 
before a house that like its neighbors appeared 
Wrapped in righteous slumber. When the taxi 


lights had vanished round the corner, Glen- 
dower went up the steps, and having made 
sure that he was unobserved, rapped myste- 
riously. A square of light shot out into the 
darkness, and there followed a muttered and 
protracted argument during which Lord 
Northstone and his companion stood close to- 
gether and whispered. 

It was evident that she was dissuading earn- 
estly, and it was no part of the Bishop’s plan 
that she should succeed. He laid his hand 
gently on her arm. 

“You're quite safe,’ he said. 
trust me.” 

Whether it was the sound of her native 
tongue or the look on his face, showing dimly in 
the lamplight, that comforted her, can not be 
said. At least her eyes lost their fear. They 
smiled back at him. 

‘And indeed I do,” she said. 


“Vou can 


“You can come up,” whispered Glendowcr| 


from the shadows. 


HEY followed close on one another’s heels. 
There was no light in the hall, or on the 
long, uncarpeted staircase, or in any of the rooms 
through which they passed. But as each door 
opened before them, a bell pealed through the 
eery stillness. The sound had a sinister and 
menacing quality. It chilled even the Bishop’s 
blood, and Lord Northstone laid an angry, 
frightened hand on Glendower’s arm. 

“What’s that row for?” he demanded. 
they want to raise the dead?” 

“Tn case of a police raid,” Glendower whis- 
pered back. 

“Well, if I wanted the police, ['d make a 
noise something like that.” 

“Of course, if you’re afraid 
Glendower. 

“Oh, shut up!” said Lord Northstone be- 
tween his teeth. “Tt’s her—the girl—I’m 
thinking of.”’ 

“Tt would be,” murmured the Bishop. 

Northstone turned in his direction, but a 
pair of folding doors were flung open by their 
unseen guide, and as far as the Bishop was 
concerned, he ceased, temporarily, to exist. 
He was pushed aside, and the Bishop went 
past him like a soldier going into action. 

It was so exactly as he had imagined it that 
the scene was almost familiar. The large| 
room, showily yet cheaply furnished, bril- 
liantly lit yet dim and misty with smoke and} 
heat, the long green table under the concen- 
trated glare of electric light, the tense crowd 
of men and women. It was so obviously 
wicked that it was stupid. The very atmos- 
phere tasted evil. 

“ Messieurs, failes vos jeux!” 

The Bishop knew what that meant. He 
knew who the man was with the gaunt, intent 
face and the long, greedy rake. And his heart 
grew hot with pity and incipient rage. The 
victims were of all ages. There were young 
women, bare-shouldered, thickly rouged and 
powdered to hide their ravaged youth. There 
were old women, pitiful, hideous husks, living 
only in the life of their last passion, crouching 
like hawks over their little piles of gold. And 
the men leaned over them and watched the 
revolving vheel with a naked, shameless 
avarice. 

From the bar at the far end of the room 
came subdued laughter and the clink of glasses. 
But for that and the rustle of gold and paper 
there was no sound. 

Llywelyn-ap-Morgan thought remorsefully 
of his Kamketchgars. It seemed to him that 
even the West African chieftain, by contrast. 
had been an innocent and gentle creature. 

But Lord Northstone had gone to the gam- 
ing-table as a needle turns to a magnet, and the 
Bishop came back sternly to his immediate 
task. For a moment he lost pride in it. It} 
had become almost too easy, unsporting, like 
trapping a stupid, unwary animal. The 
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pseudo-nobleman’s expression itself betrayed 
him. And best of all—saddest of all—the gir! 
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| ened. 


saw it and understood. There was something 
tragic about her as she stood there on the 
edge of the crowd, brows knit, hands clasped, 


| watching the swift disintegration of her idol. 





| Llywelyn-ap-Morgan, being of her race, saw 


with her, felt with her. Suddenly she turned 
and came straight to him 

“T don’t like it,’ she said breathlessly. ‘“T 
don’t like it. I don’t understand.” 

“Tt’s not like Llanerchymeydd,” returned 


the Bishop dryly and significantly. 


HE stared at him blankly for an instant. 

Then her expression changed. Her lips quiv- 

ered.. She seemed on the point of breakdown. 
“T want to get away,” she stammered. 

“Tf you go with this man tonight, you will 
never get away.” 

“Oh, please, please, help me.” 

“T’m going to. I promised. You've got to 
trust me. You must come with me now—at 
once—while there’s time.” 

“‘T can’t—I can’t.” 

“You must. You see for yourself what it 
neans.”” 

She gave an uncontrollable exclamation of 
distress, and Lord Northstone, who had been 
watching the roulette with hypnotized in- 
tentness, swung round. He came straight to 
them, and yet the Bishop had a swift, instinc- 
tive conviction that it was not fear of losing his 
prey that brought him. 

“What’s the game?”’ he demanded hoarscly. 
‘‘There’s something here I don’t like—some- 
thing queer. It isn’t a proper place.” 

“T know—I know,” the girl interrupted 
with intense feeling. 

“They’re not playing on the straight,” Lord 
Northstone persisted savagely. ‘‘And the 
money's faked. It’s my belief it’s a trap, and 
I’m going to get out of it.” 

He seized the girl by the wrist and let go 
instantly with a gasp of pain. 

“And if it is a trap,” the Bishop demanded 
loudly, “what right have you to complain, you 
black-hearted impostor? You set a trap your- 
self—a trap to catch an innocent, foolish girl 
—and you’ve met your match. In this diaboli- 
cal plague-spot you have betrayed yourself.” 

“You let she and me go,”’ Lord Northstone 
wailed wildly and ungrammatically. 

“T am not going to let her go.” 

“So you’re after my girl, are you?” 

He came for the Bishop with a courage which, 
considering his size, bordered on the heroic. 
And the Bishop, in whom many: things, theolog- 
ical and human, had been simmering for some 
time past, caught him scientifically by the scruff 
of the neck and flung him deliberately over the 
heads of the players on to the roulette table. 

Fortunately but unexpectedly the roulette 
table gave way. Amid the hysterical scream 
ing of the women who rose up like a flock of 
terrified birds from some unsavory meal, the 
cursing of men, and the metallic jingle of 
money rolling to the furthest corner of the 
room, there sounded the shrill, persistent 
clamor of an electric bell. 

“The police!” 

“For heaven’s sake, Llywelyn!” 

The Bishop threw off his brother’s hand. 
“T’m glad—I thank God!” he declared exul- 


tantly. “It’s time this devil’s haunt was 
j| swept clear.” 
| “You're mad. Don’t you realize? It 


means the police court—for the lot of us.”’ 

“Tt’s what they deserve.” And_ then 
Llywelyn-ap-Morgan, Bishop of Kamketch- 
gar, caught sight of Gwenyth Jones, and his 
righteous fury turned cold with understanding. 
For she was crying, and her hands were out- 
stretched to him in pitiful supplication. 

“Oh, I trusted you. I did trust you.” 

“T know,” he said. “I know.” He looked 
about him at the madly gyrating, panic- 
stricken crowd fighting its way to the narrow 
exit at the farther end of the room. He had 
the habit of quick thinking, and his jaw hard- 
“Any escape there?” he asked. 
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Glendower nodded. ‘‘ Yes, I believe so, To 
the roof—fire-escape—but there’s no time.” 

“There will be,” said the Bishop simply, 
He pushed Gwenyth Jones into Glendower’s 
arms. “Take care of her,” he commanded. 
“Take her to Henrietta—explain!” 

The bell sounded almost in their ears, Jf 
was evident that the invaders had passed one 
barrier after another without pause. And the 
room still seethed with fugitives, frenziedly 
balking each other of escape. The Bishop 
gave them no more than one calculating, con. 
temptuous glance. He had met worse villains 
and respected them. It seemed that civilizg- 
tion had a demoralizing etfiect—even on born 
scoundrels. 

The Bishop’s brain worked on. this thesis 
while he thrust the croupier’s rake through 
the ornate handles of the folding doors. He 
hooked his arms round the ends of his extem- 
porary pin and set his immense shoulders 
against the paneling in the nick of time. Under 
the first onslaught the doors bulged ominously, 
The Bishop took firmer hold, and they flat- 
tened out. After that he did not appear to 
move. He held his ground like some modern- 
clad Samson, his face grim with effort, the 
veins of his neck swollen to whipcord—an 
heroic if unepiscopal figure. 

From the rear of the dwindling crowd 
Gwenyth Jones looked back at him. And he 
smiled at her, painfully but reassuringly. 


VI 


E removed the obstructing pin suddenly 

and not entirely without malice. That the 
enemy may have justice on his side is a point 
which even a Bishop may overlook in the heat 
of battle. 

The Inspector, when he had recovered his 
equilibrium and official dignity, measured the 
Bishop with dispassionate admiration. 

“Held us up single-handed, did you?,’ he 
asked. 

The Bishop bowed. ‘It’s a trick I learned 
where I come from,” he explained. 

“T see. Birds flown. Your little roost, I 
suppose.” 

““My first visit.” 

“T believe you! Well, you're a stout fellow, 
and I give you best, but muscle won’t help 
you much at Bow Street. Better come along 
quiet. I’ve got five more men down-stairs. 
Pity to smash up any more of the crockery.” 

“Really, I hate to have given you so much 
trouble,” the Bishop assured him. “‘It’s.a 
disgraceful place. It ought never to be ak 
lowed.”” He paused, aware of certain incon- 
sistencies in his position. 

“Perhaps this will explain a little,” he said 
unhopetully. 

The Inspector’s first expression as he, fin- 
gered the Bishop’s visiting card was satirical. 
“So likely!” he said. ‘‘So very likely!” 

“Tt’s so unlikely that you can take it that 
it’s true,” the Bishop retorted. 

This was wisdom. The Inspector favored 
his captive with a long, considering stare. 

“Why, I do seem to know your face,” he 


admitted. “Seen it somewhere—Scotland 
Yard—or—or some illustrated paper. Wait 
a minute—Comecatchyer Inquiry, it had 





written underneath—” 

“Kamketchgar,” the Bishop corrected cour- 
teously. 

“Well, it'll be some inquiry after this,” the 
Inspector remarked. : 

But his manner changed. It was deferential 
and impertinent. An ordinary mortal caught 
red-handed may be an object of sympathy 
—as one man to another—but a bishop in like 
circumstances is a joke. 

“In any case I am ready to accompany 
you,” he said with dignity. ‘I quite see that 
some explanation is necessary, and I wish to 
give it at once.” 

“We shouldn’t dream of troubling rae 
lordship at this hour. Your lordship will 
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Faust Chile Spaghetti Au Gratin 


Cook a half pound of spaghetti until done, 
put in a baking dish, put two tablespoons of 
bacon grease, add a pint of tomatoes, put on 
a tablespoonful of Chile Powder mixed well 
together, and salt to suit, put on top a 
sprinkling of grated cheese, place in oven 
to slowly bake. When the top is brown it 
will be ready to serve. 


Powder. Stir and let cook slowly 30 minutes 


It’s All in the Seasoning 


[hat indescribably “different taste” between a home- 
cooked meal and a meal prepared by a famous chef 
is merely the difference in the seasoning of things. 


Knowing how to season is what makes a famous chef. He uses spices, herbs, seeds, paprika, - 


chile pepper and any number of ingredients in almost every dish--and it is the combination of 
all of them in the right proportions that produces that wonderfully delicious “ different taste.” 


* FAUST CHILE POWDER 


was originated by Henry Dietz, the chef of the historical, world-famous Faust Cafe, and now 

Bevo Mill. It is a combination of spices, herbs, seeds, paprika, chile pepper and other 

seasonings. It’s the seasoning you must use if you want your dishes to rival those 

prepared by famous chefs, and it’s the seasoning you WILL use if you try it once. 

Use Faust Chile Powder in all salad dressings, in all relishes, in stews, soups, chile 
con carne, au gratin dishes, etc. Use it in place of all other seasonings such as 
paprika, spices and so on. The only seasoning it doesn’t replace is salt. 





All good dealers sell or will obtain 


Prize-Winning Chile Con Carne 
Faust Chile Fowder for you. 


1's Ibs. beef off round, ground not too 
fine; 2 large onions; 2 teaspoontuls salt; 4 
large tablespoons Blanke’s Chile Powder, If dealer sly ie ce-3 ener: d15 to cone 
9 og od se = ad emg omg your es it in stoc = $en ; “a oO ca 
chile beans or 1 pint red kidney beans; cost pac ing an postage of a can o eat ile 
pint hot water. .Soak beans in water and ? 
boi: until done; cut onions in small bits and Powder and Recipe Book, compiled by the famous chef 
fry in the lard; add to this the ground beef ; 
which has been sprinkled with a little flour of Faust’s Cafe and Bevo Mill. 
and salt; stir until seared, then add one pint 
hot water, the cooked beans and Chile 


Dealers: Ask your jobber. Jobbers: Write us. 


C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Also manufrcturers of the worli-famous Faust Instant Coffee and 
Tea. Until recently our entire output of Faust Instant Coffee has 
been going to the Boys ‘‘Over There.”” Now, however, we are again 
able to serve the Public “Over Here,” and both Faust Jnstant 
Coffee and Tea are available at thirty cen‘s (foreign, forty cents) 
from dealers or by mail. 
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given another opportunity, at the police-court 
proceedings. I’m afraid your lordship will be 
sole defendant, having given his friends such a 
good start.” I le coughed. ‘At present there 
is nothing for me to do but search the prem- 
jses. I wish your lordship good-night.” 

The Bishop gathered up the fur coat and the 
remnants of an opera hat. “And if you 
should happen to find a girl,” he said—‘‘quite 
a young girl, with fair hair and a rather turned- 
up nose, please let her go. She has nothing 
to do with this place. I am entirely responsi- 
ble. I brought her here.” 

“J take your lordship’s word for it,” said the 
Inspector wickedly. : 2 

With his three constables looming discreetly 
in the shadow, he tramped back through the 
deserted passages. But the Bishop lingered. 
With an eye to a strong realistic sermon he 
took in the details of the general ruin. Among 
them the smashed roulette tabl2 ~ave him the 
keenest satisfaction. For a man of his years 
it had been a wonderful toss. Even that 
Kamketchgar fellow would have to admit that 
he knew how to tackle any devil—civilized or 
uncivilized. And he had saved the girl from 
disaster. He had preserved innocence. He 
had kept his promise. The Archbishop and 
even Henrietta would see that as a bishop and 
a gentleman, he had done the only possible 
thing. 

It was not till he caught a glimpse of him- 
self in the long glass opposite that he suffered 
his first doubt as to their verdict. He hada 
moment’s sickening doubt of his own motives. 
He did not look like a bishop. He did not look 
likea gentleman. He looked wild, and violent, 
and disreputable. The light of battle still 
glowed sullenly in his eye. The white shirt- 
front was crumpled to a rag, and the tie stuck 
up truculently under one ear. He looked hor- 
ribly as though he had enjoyed himself. It 
was impossible to believe anything but the 
worst of such a figure. So that he might never 
preach again, never scold his Kamketchgars 
back to the paths of virtue. And he had 
loved preaching, loved his Kamketchgars. 

Well, he had saved the girl anyhow. 

Then out of the shadow a small voice called 
timidly, “Mr. Llywelyn—Mr. Llywelyn— 
please—”’ 

VII 
HE followed it down a narrow passage and 
then up an iron ladder to the roof. And 
then, because he felt suddenly very tired and 
broken-hearted, he sat down beside it in the 
lee of a monstrous chimney-pot. 

“You shouldn’t have stayed,” he said. 
“You ran a grave risk. You should have 
gone with my brother. Why didn’t you?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “To tell you 
the truth, I didn’t fancy your brother much. 
When I explained things to him, he laughed. 
I thought he’d fall into the street—seemed to 
think it funny. 

“Thomas would,” the Bishop admitted 
wearily, “The poor fellow has to live through 
so many artificial tragedies that when the 
reality comes his way he can’t believe in it. 
But you could have trusted him.” 

She did not answer for a minute. He felt 
that she was looking at him, trying to see him 
through the darkness. 

“Queer the p’lice didn’t follow us up here,” 
she meditated at last. ‘Must have squared 
them somehow, didn’t you?” 

“They—they recognized me.” 

« Been in trouble before, eh?” 

In a way—yes.” 

“You're that sort. 
know.” 

The Bishop rubbed his eyes. An odd, 
charming sense of unreality was creeping over 
him, London itself was different. From a 
grimly actual world of bricks and mortar and 
Worrying, scurrying mortals it had become an 
Atabian fairy-story. A myriad of golden 
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A GRADE FOR 
housetops, on which reclined, more or less at EVE RY 
their ease, bishops and other usually respect- ||} USE 
able people. At least to the Bishop of Kam- 
ketchgar it seemed impossible that he should 
be the only one. 
As to his companion, she eluded him. She 
had become a mystery, an enigma. She 
slipped—figuratively—through his fingers. 
He sighed and shook himself. “Anyhow 
there’s no need for:us to sit here in the cold,” 
he said, laying firm hold of common sense. 
“Tt’s quite safe. I spoke to the Inspector, 
Miss Jones. I told him that you were entirely 
innocent. He took my word for it.” 
“Well, I’m not taking his,” she remarked. 
“T’ll stay here if you don’t mind. When the 
milk comes round, I'll slip off down the fire- 
escape. Policemen have their hours like other 
folk, and when the bell rings, they down tools 
and run home to bed. I’ve had enough shocks 
for one night, and I’m taking no chances.”’ 
“Poor child!” said the Bishop gently. 
“Oh, never mind me. It’s your funeral. 
And a cheap one, I don’t think. ‘Obstructing 
the police in the performance of their duties’ 
and all that. They’ll make out a nice little 
bill for you, you'll see.” 
“T dare say I shall.” But not for the world 
would he have told her the real cost. “It was 
worth it,” he added bravely. 
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Anything and Everything 
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—The Aluminum Cleanser 


O matter what room you 
clean, you'll find a use for 
American Steel Wool. 


Just pull off a piece of the mass of steel 
shavings and rub. No gloves necessary. 
It removes encrusted dirt.from alumin- 
um, Pyrex, paint, utensils, stoves, etc., 
polishes brass etc., scours all surfaces- - 
inside as well as outside your home. 


American Steel Wool comes in six grades. 
The attractive package contains a ‘“‘Dic- 
lisnary of Uses’ and “Instructions for 
Using’. If the grade you want is not 
available at your dealer’s or chain stores, 
send us name of your store and [5c and 
you will be supplied with a package. 


HE felt for his hand and squeezed it hard. 
“You’rea sport. I always says myself, if I 
gets my fun I don’t mind paying for it. And 
you’ve had yours all right. -My word, it was a 
treat just to see you. There isn’t another 
man I know could have done it. You must 
be strong.” 

A faint comfort crept round the Bishop’s 
tired heart. “I suppose I am, rather.” 

“All the same, you ought not to chuck peo- 
ple about like that,” she added reprovingly. 
“You might have broken Jim’s neck.” 

“Tf Jim is Lord Northstone,” said the Bishop, 
“T almost wish I had. He’s a bad man.” 

“He isn’t. After all, you were trying to 
nab his girl.” 

“T was not.” 

“Well, now, weren’t you? Own up!” 

He hedged confusedly. ‘‘ Anyhow, my dear 
child, in my profession one gets to know good 
from evil at a glance.” 

She hugged herself. ‘Oh, what you know 
about everything!’ she murmured. 

The Bishop frowned at her, but it was too 
dark for her to appreciate the effort. And all 
at once he realized that she was shaking from 
head to foot. He took off the fur coat and 
slipped it over her shoulders. 

“You're cold.” 

“T’m not—I’m—besides—oh, you go home!”’ 

“T’m not going to leave you.” 

“What—not ever?” 

“Not till I’ve done what I meant to from | 
the beginning. Put you in the first train for 
Llynerchymeydd.” 

“Oh, Gawd!” 

He listened intently, anxiously, but she 
made no further protest. She crept closer, 
shifting half the coat back to his shoulders. ee ee 

“Share and share alike,” she murmured. 
“Honest Injun!”’ 

There was a long silence. Presently her 
head drooped against him, and he put his arm 
round her, holding her gently. Her sleep was 
so sweet and untroubled that the tears came 
to his eyes. She seemed less strange, less 
unfamiliar. He thought of her people among 
the Welsh mountains, of Henrietta, all waiting, 
hoping. He was very tired, not so young as | 
he was. Life in Kamketchgar was much easier. 

Probably the Bishop slept. At least the next | 
thing he knew clearly was that the Arabian | 
fairy-story had been told to an end. The | 
curtain had been rung down, and the players 
were iaking off their paint. There was London 
already in its workaday dress—smoky and 
gray and rather sulky-looking in the chill 
dawn—like a reveler waking after a long and 
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| once. 


| stunt every time,” she went on. 


| to make a living like every one else. 
| are you, anyhow? Trying to lure a poor inno- 


| suddenly she sat down beside him. 


| don’t you take on! 


| One’s got-to go off the rails or bust. 
| were a good sort at bottom right from the first 
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riotous night out. And Gwenyth Jones had 
changed. She had propped a tiny pocket- 
mirror against a chimney-pot and was arrang- 
ing her golden curls with practised fingers. 
Was it part of the disillusionment that the 
curls seemed less golden? 

‘Good morning,” said the Bishop doubtfully. 

“Oh, you’re awake, are you?” she re- 
sponded. ‘Well, don’t look, there’s a dear. 
Must have lost my complexion in the scrim- 
mage. Perfect fright, aren’t I?” 

“There’s a train to Cardiff at nine o’clock,” 
said the Bishop, clutching at reality. “We 
mustn’t miss it.”’ 

“A train? Where to?” 

“Llanerchymeydd.” 

“Oh, drop that, I’m too tired.” She fin- 
ished her toilet, yawned and stretched herself, 


| and then came gingerly down the sloping tiles 


to the Bishop’s side. She stood there in the 
gutter looking down at him. Certainly, now 
that there were no lights, no music, she looked 
less child-like. 


‘*QCUSE my temper,” she said. “It’s never 

rosy in the morning, and it’s been a trying 
right for us all. Anyhow don’t talk to me 
about Llanerchymeydd. I don’t know the 
place. Never been there and don’t want to go. 
The very name’s worn me toa shadow. Fact 
is. dear old boy, I’m not Welsh. I can’t speak 
Welsh. I’ve worked up one or two sentences 


| and an accent and leave the rest to Providence. 
| I can do a Scotch turn and an Irish jig, accord- 


ing to requirements. I heard your brother 
call you Llywelyn, so I had your weak spot at 
Seer” 

“No, not clearly,” said the Bishop. 

She smiled kindly at him. ‘I do a different 
‘Sometimes 
it’s asparagus I can’t manage, sometimes I 


‘can’t pay my bill, sometimes I lose my way. 
| But I’m always helpless and clinging. 
| when I’ve hooked the fish, Jim pops up and 
| either we leads it off gently to a game of poker 


Then 


—among friends, you understand—or there’s a 
row and he pays up for peace and quiet—or 


| we humors him a bit first—like we did you. 
| See now?” 


““Good God!” 

“And there’s no need to call any one names, 
either,” she said severely. ‘I’m a respectable 
married woman—out of business hours. Got 
And who 


cent girl off to a gambling hell?” 

The Bishop buried his face in his hands, and 
She put 
her arm over his shoulder and rumpled up his 
stiff black hair affectionately. ‘‘There now, 
[('m not blaming you— 


straight ’m not. Bit wuzzy in the head, 


| weren’t you? I can guess what it’s like, coming 


home aiter*a spell in some outlandish hole. 
I saw you 


—though, mind you, I had a bad five minutes 
in that queer place, and Jim swore you were 
a police guy doing a new stunt on his own. 
But you played up fine, and as far as I’m con- 


| cerned, all’s forgiven and forgotten, see?” 


The Bishop looked round at her and was 


| amazed to see that the carefully shaded eye- 


lashes had grown moist with tears. 

“Oh, I’m always sloppy when I’m tired,” 
she explained. “And you’re a dear boy. 
Quite touching. Now you take your old 
mother’s advice. Keep off this sort of game. 
You’re past it. With young things it doesn’t 
matter so much. ‘They get over it. But one 
of these days you’ll get into bad hands and 
stay there. You trot back to your what’s-his- 
name chapel at what’s-his-name and live 
quiet. It pays best in the end.” 

“And what about you?” 

She smiled. ‘Well, after last night I reckon 
we'll go into private life. I’m getting too old 


Another story by Miss Wylie, “John Prettyman’s Fourth Dimension,” 


for shocks, and Jim and I, we’ve lived gq 
as judges, so we can afford to retire. A ni 
little house in Peckham and a pew in the pag 
church for us.” 4 

“T see,” said the Bishop thoughtfully. 

“And I’d like to feel my last job was d 
a real Christian deed,” she went on, “turnj 
the erring from the path of evil and all th 
You’ve had your lesson, dear boy. Keep og 
of the soup. Next time a girl don’t know whig 
is the right end of her asparagus, you look ¢h 
other way. Promise?”’ 3 

“Promise,” said the Bishop. 

“Well, then you can come and see me on 
bus. I reckon Jim’s just worrying his poorg 
head off.” 

The descent down the fire-escape was 
eventful and unobserved. The Bishop, } 
ruined opera-hat under one arm, followed hij 
guide passively. He had almost ceased 
think. The process seemed quite useleg 
But as they stood together at a windy corn 
one thoughi did flash upon him. q 

“Tell me,” he said. ‘* Why did you wait 
Why didn’t you escape, when you had 
chance, with—with Jim?” i 

For the first time she did not meet his 
She was fumbling in her silk bag, and her vyoig 
was almost sulky. ‘Oh, I don’t know. Yo 
seemed a good sort—a real gent. Personally ] 
like a chap who plays the game. It didw 
seem fair, leaving you, like leaving a pal. J 
they’d nabbed you—or done any rough-how 
ing—I’d have butted in and explained.” 4 

“Really?” ; 

She pushed something hard and cold 
his hand. Involuntarily he glanced dows 
It was his gold watch and chain. 3 

“Couldn’t keep it—couldn’t really—né 
between friends. So long, dearie!’ hg 
skipped lightly on an empty bus as it rumb 
past, and blew him a kiss. ‘ No ill-feeling, eh 

‘“‘None,” said the Bishop. “‘ None whate 

He waved to her as she turned the co 
Considering the circumstances, he felt ridiete 
lously light-hearted—as though amid the géi 
eral ruin he had found something of great p 

Yes. The Kamketchgars were _ perh 
easier to understand. But civilized or uf 
civilized, the Devil had his points, all 
world over. 


ENRIETTA had dozed too. With het 
patient forehead against the window-paii 
she dreamed a horrible dream. In it the Bish@ 
fought single-handed against a crowd of incensed 
demons whose fearful scream of victory, COi 
trary to custom, grew louder and more blod 
curdling as the helpless witness tore hers 
back to consciousness. 

Ever afterward Henrietta’s distrust of t 
phones amounted to a religious superstition 
She was stiff with weariness, shaking Will 
premonitions. The receiver beat a tattoo 
the wooden box. Her voice was like @ 
twittering of a frightened bird. ‘Oh, Thoma 
—is that you?” ; 4 

“No, Henrietta, not Thomas, even at 
hour of the morning. Is Llywelyn back? 
No? Well, and I don’t wonder. — Arrest@ 
last night in a gambling hell —defying 
police. No—no, Henrietta, don’t faint, 1% 
heaven’s sake. It was a fake all. througa 
Best actors in London—perfect stage-manage 
ment—best thing I’ve ever done—absolitt 
realism—every scene rehearsed—except OM€= 
Llywelyn’s. Never would have told the @ 
fellow, only there’s the devil to pay. Adami 
door smashed—half a dozen watches gone] 
disreputable friends of Llywelyn. You 
him about them—about the little Welsh gitk> 

A step, lagging and very weary, sounded# 
the empty street. The hushed scratching 
latch-key reached the faithful, listening ea% 

Mr. Rhys Glendower went on talking, @ 
Henrietta ran out into the hall with ¢ 
stretched arms. 


£e 
will appear 


in the February issue. 
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